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MAD O N}^ii.-:.MARX 



CHAPTER I. 

Major Ochtbrlony had been veiy fidgety after 
the Coming in of the mail. He was veiy often so, as 
all bis friends were aware, and nobody so mucb as 
Mary, bis wife, wbo was berself, on ordinary occasions, 
of an admirable composnre. But tbe arrival of tbe 
mail, wbicb is so welcome an event at an Indian Sta- 
tion, and wbicb generally affected tbe Major very 
mildly, bad produced a singnlar Impression upon bim 
on tbis special occasion. He was not a man wbo pos- 
sessed a large correspondence in bis own person; be 
bad reacbed middle life, and bad nobody particular be- 
longing to bim, ezcept bis wife and bis little cbildren, 
wbo were as yet too young to bave been sent "bome;" 
and conseqnenüy tbere was nobody to receive letters 
from, except a few married brotbers and sisters, wbo 
don't coont, as everybody knows. Tbat kind of for- 
mally affectionate correspondence is not generally ex- 
citing, and even Major Ocbterlony supported it witb 
composnre. Bat as for tbe mail wbicb arri^d on tbe 
lÖtb of April, 1838, its effect was difPerent. He went 
out and in so often, tbat Mary got very little good of 
ber letters, wbicb were from her yonng sister and ber 
old annt, and were natnrally overflowing witb all kinds 
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of pleasant gossip and domestic informatiou. The pre- 
sent writer has so imper^ct an idea of wh^t an Indian 
bangalow is like, that jt yr«u5ii ba -impossible for her 
to convey a clear id<§»*^(7.j&e reader, who probably 
knows mTial^ b6tter**a¥(mi; it But yet it was in an 
Indian," j[}^pga)osr^ that Mrs. Ochterlony was seated — in 
• /lh<>;djili'«£6t atmosphere, out of which the sun was 
*; xikrefully excluded, but in which, nevertheless, the in- 
mates simmered softly with the patience of people who 
cannot help it, and who are used to their martyrdom. 
She sat still, and did her best to make out the pleasant 
babble in the letters, which seemed to take sound to 
itself as she read, and to break into a sweet conftision 
of kind voices, and rusüing leaves, and running water, 
such as, she knew, had filled the little rustic drawing- 
room in which the letters were written. The sister was 
very young, and the aunt was old, and all the ex- 
perience of the world possessed by the two together, 
might have gone into Sfary^s thimble, whieh she kept 
playing with upon her finger as she read. But though 
she knew twenty times better than they did, the soft 
old lady's genüe counsel, and the audacious girl's ad- 
vice and censure, were sweet to Mary, who smiled many 
a time at their simplicity, and yet took the good of it 
in a way that was peculiar to her. She read, and she 
smiled in her reading, and feit the ^sh English air 
blow about her, and the leaves rustling — if it had not 
been for the Major, who went and came like a ghost, 
and let everything fall that he touched, and hunted 
every innocent beetle or lizard that had come in to i^ee 
how things were going on; for he was one of those 
men who have a great, almost womanish objection to 
reptiles and insects, which is a sentiment much mis- 
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placed in India. He fidgeted so much, indeed, as to 
distorb even bis wife^s accustomed nerves at last 

"Is ihere anytbing wrong — bas anything hap- 
pened?" sbe asked, folding up ber letter, and laying 
it down in ber open work-basket. Her anxiety was 
not profound, for sbe was accustomed to tbe Major's 
"ways," bnt still sbe saw it was necessary for bis com- 
fort to utter wbat was on bis mind. 

"Wben you bave read your letters I want to speak 
to you," be Said. *'Wbat do your people mean by 
sending you sucb beaps o£ letters? I tbougbt you would 
never be done. Well, Mary, this is wbat it is — tbere's 
notbing wrong witb tbe cbildren, or anybody belonging 
to US, tbank God; but ifs very nearly as bad, and I 
am at my wit's end. Old Sommerville's dead." 

"Old Sommerville!" said Mrs. Ocbterlony. Tbis 
time sbe was utterly perplexed and at a loss. Sbe 
could read easily enougb tbe anxiety wbicb fiUed ber 
busband^s bandsome, restless face; but, tben, so small a 
matter put Mm out of bis ordinaryl And sbe could not 
for ber life remember wbo old Sommerville was. 

*^I daresay you don^t recollect bim," said tbe Major, 
in an aggrieved tone. "It is very odd bow everytbing 
bas gone wrong witb us since tbat false Start. It is an 
awful sbame, wben a set of old fogies put young people 
in sucb a position — all for notbing, too," Major 
Ocbterlony added: "for afiter we were actually married, 
everybody came round. It is an awful sbame!" 

"If I was a suspicious woman," said Mary, witb a 
smile, "I sbould tbink it was our marriage tbat you 
called a false start and an awful sbame." 

"And so it is, my love: so it is," said tbe innocent 
soldier, bis face growing more and more cloudy. Ab 
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for his wife being a suspicions woman, or the poBsible 
existence of any delicacy on her pari about his words, 
the Major knew better than that. The truth was that 
he might have given utterance to sentiments of the 
most atrocious description on that point, sentiments 
which wouid have broken the heart and blighted the 
existence, so to speak, of any sensitive young woman, 
without prodacing the slightest effect upon Mary, or 
upon himself, to whom Mary was so utterly and abso- 
lutely necessary, that the idea of existing without her 
never once entered into his restless but honest brain. 
"That is just what it is," he said; "it is a horrid busi- 
ness for me, and I donH know what to do about it. 
They must have been out of their senses to drive us to 
marry as we did; and we were a couple of awftil fools," 
said the Major, with the gravest and most care-wom 
countenance. Mrs. Ochterlony was still a young woman, 
handsome and admired, and she might very well have 
taken offence at such words; but, oddly enough, there 
was something in his gravely-disturbed face and pathetic 
tone which touched another chord in Mary^s breast. She 
laughed, which was unkind, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, and took up her work, and fixed a pair of 
smiling eyes upon her perplexed husband^s face. 

"I daresay it is not so bad as you think,'^ she said, 
with the manner of a woman who was used to this 
kind of thing. "Come, and teil me all about it.'' She 
drew her chair a trifle nearer his, and looked at him 
with a face in which a touch of suppressed amusement 
was visible, under a good deal of gravity and sym- 
pathy. She was used to lend a sympathetic ear to all 
his difficulties, and to give all her efforts to their eluci- 
dation, but still she could not help feeling it somewhat 
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droll to be complained to in this strain about her own 
marriage. "We were a couple of fools," she said, with 
a little laugh, ^^but it has not tumed out so badly as 
it might have done.'^ Upon which rash Statement the 
Major shook bis bead. 

"It is easy for you to say so," he said, "and if I 
were to go no deeper, and look no fdrther — It is 
all on your account, Mary. If it were not on your ac- 
count — " 

" Yes, I know," said Mrs. Ochterlony, still struggling 
with a perverse inclination to laugh; "but now teil me 
what old Sommerville has to do with it; and who old 
Sommerville is; and what put it into bis bead just at 
this moment to die." 

The Major sighed, and gave her a half-irritated, 
balf-melancholy look. To think she sbould laugh, 
when, as he said to himself, the gulf was yawning 
under her very feet. "My dear Mary," be said, "I 
wish you would learn that this is not anything to laugh 
at. Old Sommerville was the old gardener at Earlston, 
who went with us, you recoUect, when we went to — 
to Scotland. My brother would never have bim back 
again, and he went among bis own friends. He was a 
stupid old fellow. I don't know what he was good for, 
for my part; — but," said Major Ochterlony, with so- 
lemnity, "be was the only surviving witness of our un- 
fortunate marriage — that is the only tbing that made 
bim interesting to me." 

"Poor old man!" said Mary, "I am very sorry. I 
had forgotten bis name; but really, — if you speak like 
this of our unfortunate marriage, you will hurt my feel 
ings," Mrs. Ochterlony added. She had cast down her 
eyes on her work, but still there was a gleam of fun 
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out of one of the comers. This was all tbe effect made 
upon her mind by words which wonld have naturally 
produced* a scene between half the married people in 
the World. 

As for the Major, he sighed: he was in a sighing 
mood, and at such moments bis wife^s obtasitj and 
tbonghlessness alwajs made him sad. "It is easj talk- 
ing," he said, *'and if it were not on your account, 
Mary — Tbe fact is that everything has gone wrong 
that had any connexion with it. Tbe blacksmith^s 
house, you know, was bnmed down, and bis kind of a 
register — if it was any good, and I am sure I don't 
know if it was any good; and then that woman died, 
thougb she was as young as you are, and as healthy, 
and nobody had any right to expect that she would 
die," Major Ochterlony added with an injured tone, 
"and now old Sommerville; and we have nothing in 
tbe World to vouch for its being a good marriage, 
except wbat that blacksmitb fellow called tbe ^lines.^ 
Of course you have taken care of the lines," said the 
Major, with a little start. It was the first time that 
this new subject of doubt had occurred to bis mind. 

"To vouch for its being a good marriage!" said 
Mrs. Ochterlony: "really, HUgh, you go too far. Our 
marriage is not a thing to make jokes about, you know 
— nor to get up alarms about either. Eveiybody 
knows all about it, both among your people and mine. 
It is very vexatious and disagreeable of you to talk so." 
As she spoke the colour rose to Mary's matrdn cheek. 
She had leamed to make great allowances for her hus- 
band's anxious temper and perpetual panics; but this 
Suggestion was too much for her patience just at the 
moment. She calmed down, however, almost immediately. 
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and came to herseif with a smile. * "To think you 
. shonld almost bave made me angry!" she said, taking 
up her work again. This did not mean to imply that 
to make Mrs. Ochterlony angry was at all an impossible 
process. She had her gleams of wrath like other people, 
and sometimes it was not at all difficult to call them 
forth; bnt, so far as the Majores "temperament" was 
concemed, she had got, by much exercise, to be the 
most indnlgent of women — perhaps by finding that no 
other way of meeting it was of any use. 

"It is not my fault, my love," said the Major, with 
a i]^eekness which was not habitual to him. ^'But I 
hope you are quite sure you have the lines. Any mis- 
take about them would be fatal. They are the only 
proof that remains to us. I wish you would go and 
find them, Mary, and let me make sure/^ 

"The lines!" said Mrs, Ochterlony, and, notwith- 
standing her self-command, she faltered a litüe. "Of 
course I must have them somewhere — I don't quite 
recollect at this moment. What do you want them for, 
Hugh? Are we coming into a fortune, or what are 
the statistics good for? When I can lay my band 
upon them, I will give them to you," she added, with 
that culpable carelessness which her husband had al- 
ready so often remarked in her. If it had been a 
trumpery picture or book that had been mislaid, she 
could not have been less concerned. 

"When you can lay your hands upon them!" cried 
the exasperated man. "Are you out of your senses, 
Mary? Don't you know that they are your sheet- 
anchor, your charter — the only document you have — " 

"Hugh," said Mrs. Ochterlony, "teil me what this 
means. There must be something in it more than I 
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can see. What need have I for documents? What 
does it matter to as this old man being dead, more 
than it matters to any one the death of somebody who 
has been at their wedding? It is sad, but I don't see 
how it can be a personal misfortune. If you really 
mean anything, teil me what it is." 

The Major for his part grew angry, as was not nn- 
natural. "If yon choose to give me the attention you 
ought to give to your husband when he speaks serionsly 
to you, you will soon perceive what I mean," he said; 
and then he repented, and came up to her and kissed 
her. "My poor Mary, my bonnie Mary," he said. "If 
that wretched irregulär marriage of ours should bring 
härm to you! It is you only I am thinking of, my 
darling — that you should have something to rest 
upon;" and his feelings were so genuine that with that 
the water stood in his eyes. 

As for Mrs. Ochterlony, she was very near losing 
patience altogether; but she made an effort and re- 
strained herseif. It was not the first time that she had 
heard compunctions expressed for the irregulär marriage, 
which certainly was not her fault. But this time she 
was undeniably a little alarmed, for the Major's gravity 
was extreme. "Our marriage is no more irregulär 
than it always was," she said, "I wish you would 
give up this subject, Hugh; I have you to rest upon, 
and everything that a woman can have. We never 
did anything in a corner," she continued, with a little 
vehemence. "Our marriage was just as well known, 
and well published, as if it had been in St. Oeorge^s, 
Hanover Square. I cannot imagine what you are 
aiming at. And besides, it is done, and we cannot 
mend it," she added, abruptly. On the whole, the 
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ninaway match liad been a pleasaüt frolic enough; 
there was no earthly reason, except some people's stapid 
noüous, why they shonld not have been married; and 
eveiybody came to their senses rapidly, and very litüe 
barm bad come of it Bat tbe least idea of doubt on 
sacb a subject is an offence to a woman, and ber colour 
rose and ber breatb came quick, witboat any will of 
bers. As for tbe Major, be abandoned tbe broader 
general question, and went back to tbe detail, as was 
natural to tbe man. 

"If you only bave tbe lines all safe," be said, "if 
you would but make sure of tbat I confess old 
Sommerville^s deatb was a great sbock to me, Mary, — 
tbe last surviying witness; but Kirkman teils me tbe 
marriage lines in Scotland are a woman's safeguard, 
and Kirkman is a Scotcbman and ougbt to know." 

"Have you been Consulting Mmf^ said Mary, witb 
a certain despair; "bave you been talking of sucb a 
subject to — " 

"I don't know wbere I could bave a better con- 
fidant,*' said tbe Major. "Mary, my darling, tbey are 
botb attacbed to you; and tbey are good people, tbougb 
tbey talk; and tben be is Scotcb, and understands. If 
anytbing were to bappen to me, and you bad any dif- 
ficulty in proving — " 

"Hugb, for Heaven's sake bave done witb tbis. I 
cannot bear any more,^* cried Mrs. Ocbterlony, wbo was 
at tbe end of ber powers. 

It was time for tbe great emip for wbicb bis restless 
soul bad been preparing. He approacbed tbe moment 
of fate witb a certain skill, sucb as weak people oc- 
casionally display, and mad people almost always, — 
as if tbe feeble intellect bad a certain rigbt by reason 
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of its weaknesB to the same kind of defence whieh is 
posBessed bj the mind diseased. "Hnsh, Mary, yon 
are excited," he said, "and it is only you I am tbink- 
ing of. J£ anything should happen to me — I am 
quite well, but no man can ans wer for bis own life: — 
my dear, I am afraid yon will be vexed with what I 
am going to say. Bnt for my own satisfaction, for my 
peace of mind — if we were to go throngb the cere- 
mony again — " 

Mary Ochterlony rose up with sudden passion. It 
was altogether out of proportion to her hnsband^s in- 
tentions or errors, and perhaps to the oecasion. 7%at 
was bnt a vexations complication of ordinary life; and 
he a fidgety, uneasy, perhaps over-conscientions, well- 
meaning man. She rose, tragic without knowing it, 
with a swell in her heart of the nnntterable and snpreme 
— feeling herseif for the moment an ontraged wife, an 
insnlted woman, and a mother wounded to the heart. 
"I will hear no more,^^ she said, with lips that had 
snddenly grown parched and dry. "Don't say another 
Word. If it has come to this, I will take my chance 
with my boys. Hugh, no more, no more." As she 
lifted her hands wiüi an impatient gestnre of horror, 
and towered ovear him as he sat by, having thus inter- 
rnpted and cnt short bis speech, a certain fear went 
throngh Major Ochterlony 's mind. Could her mind be 
going? Had the shock been too mnch for her? He 
could not nnderstand otherwise how the snggestion 
which he thonght a wise one, and of advantage to bis 
own peace of mind, should have stung her into such an 
incomprehensible passion. But he was afiraid and silenced, 
and could not go on. 

"My dear Mary," he said mildly, "I had no inten- 
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tion of vexing you. We can speak of this another 
time. Sit down, and 111 get you a glass of water," he 
added, with anxious affection; and hurried off to seek 
it: for he was a good husband, and very fond of his 
wife, and was temfied to see her turn suddenly pale 
and faint, notwithstanding that he was quite capable of 
wonndmg her in the most exquisite and delicate point 
But then he did not mean it. He was a matter-of-fact 
man^ and the idea of marrying his wife over again in 
case there might be any doubtfulness about the first 
marriage, seemed to him only a rational Suggestion, 
which no sensible woman ought to be disturbed by; 
though no doubt it was annoying to be compelled to 
have recourse to such an expedient So he went and 
fetched her the water, and gave up the subject, and 
stayed with her all the aftemoon and read the papers 
to her, and made himself agreeable. It was a puzzling 
sort of demonstration on Mary^s part, but that did not 
make her the less Mary, and the dearest and best of 
earthly creatures. So Major Ochterlony put his pro- 
posal aäide for a more favourable moment, and did all 
he could to make his wife forget it, and behaved him- 
self as a man natnrally would behave who was re- 
Gognised as the best husband and most domestic man 
in the regiment Mary took her seat again and her 
work, and the aftemoon went on as if nothing had 
happened. They were a most united couple, and very 
happy together, as everybody knew; or if one of them 
at any chance moment was perhaps less than perfectly 
blessed, it was not, at any rate, because the love- 
match, irregulär as it m%ht be, had ended in any lack 
of love. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Mrs. Oghterlont sat and worked and listened, 
and her husband read the papers to her, picking out 
hj instinct all those little bits of news that are gratefol 
to people who are far away from their own country. 
And he went through the births and marriages, to see 
"if there is anybody we know," — notwithstanding 
that he was aware that comer of the paper is one 
which a woman does not leave to any reader, but 
makes it a principle to examine herseif. And Mary sat 
still and went on with her work, and not another syl- 
lable was said aboat old Sommerville, or the marriage 
lines, or anything that had to do with the previons 
conversation. This tranquillity was all in perfect good 
faith on Major Ochterlony's side, who had given np the 
subject with the Intention of waiting until a more con- 
venient season, and who had relieved his mind by talk- 
ing of it, and conld pnt off his anxiety. But as for 
Mary, it was not in good faith that she put on this 
expression of outward calm. She knew her husband, 
and she knew that he was pertinacious and insisting, 
and that a question which he had once started was not 
to be made an end of, and finally settled, in so short 
a time. She sat with her head a little beut, hearing 
the bits of news run on like a kind of accompaniment 
to the quick-flowing current of her own thoughts. Her 
heart was beating quick, and her blood coursing through 
her veins as if it had been a sudden access of fever 
which had come upon her. She was a tall, fair, serene 
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woman, with no paltry passion about her; but at the 
same time, when the occasion required it, Mary was 
capable of a vast suppressed fire of feeling which it 
gave her infinite trouble to keep down. This was a 
side of her character which was tiot suspected by the 
World in general — meaning of course the regiment, 
and the ladies at the Station, who were all, more or 
less, military. Mrs. Ochterlony was the kind of woman 
to whom by instinct any stranger wottld have appro- 
priated the name of Mary, and naturally all her in- 
timates (and the regiment was very "nice," and lived 
in great harmony, and they were all intimate) called 
her by her Christian — most Christian name. And 
there were people who put the word Madonna before it, 
— "as if the two did not mean the same thing!" said 
little Mrs. Askell, the ensign's baby-wife, whose educa- 
tion had been neglected, bnt whom Mrs. Ochterlony 
had been very kind to. It was difficult to know how 
the title had originated, though people did say it was 
young Stafford, who had been brought up in Italy, and 
who had such a stränge adoration for Mrs. Ochterlony, 
and who died, poor fellow — which perhaps was the 
best thing he could have done under the circumstances. 
" It was a special providence," Mrs, Kirkman said, who 
wastheColonel's wife: for, tobesure, to be rotoantically 
adored by a foolish young subaltem, was embarrassing 
for a woman, however perfect her mind and temper 
and fairest fame might be. It was he who originated 
the name, perhaps with some faint foolish thought of 
Petrarch and his Madonna Laura: and then he died 
and did no more härm; and a great many people adopted 
it, and Mary herseif did not object to be addressed by 
that sweetest of titles. 

Madonna Mary. 1. 2 
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And yet she was not meek enoagh for the name. 
Her complexion was very fair, but she had only a 
very faint rose-tint on her cheeks, so faint that people 
called her pale — which, with her faimess, was a 
drawback to her. Her hair was light-brown, with a 
golden reflection that went and came, as if it somehow 
depended upon the State of her mind and spirits; and 
her eyes were dark, large, and lambent, — not spar- 
kling, but concentrating within themselves a soft, füll 
depth of light. It was^a question whether they were 
grey or brown; but at all events they were dark and 
deep. And she was, perhaps, a little too large and 
fiill and matronly in her proportions to please a youth- 
ful critic. Naturally such a woman had a mass of hair 
which she scarcely knew what to do with, and which 
at this moment seemed to betray the disturbed State of 
her mind by unusual gleams of the golden reflection 
which sometimes lay quite tranquil and hidden among 
the great silky coils. She was very happily married, 
and Major Ochterlony was the model husband of the 
regiment They had married very young, and made 
a runaway love-match which was one of the few which 
eveiybody allowed had succeeded to perfection. But 

yet There are so few things in this world which 

succeed quite to perfection. It was Mrs. Kirkman^s 
opinion that nobody eise in the regiment could have 
supported the Major's fidgety temper. "It would be a 
great trial for the most experienced Christian," she 
Said; "and dear Mary is still among the babes who 
have to be fed with milk; but Providence is kind, and 
I don't think she feels it as you or I would." This 
was the opinion of the Coloners wife; but as for Mary, 
as she sat and worked and listened to her husband 
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reading the papers, perhaps she coald haye given a 
different version of her own composure and calm. 

They had been married about ten years, and it 
was the first time he had taken thta idea into his head. 
It is true that Mrs. Ochterlony looked at it solely as 
one of his ideas, and gave no weight whatever to the 
death of old Sommerville, or the loss of the marriage 
lines. She had been very young at the time of her 
marriage, and she was moüierless, and had not those 
pangs of wounded delicacy to encounter, which a young 
woman ought to have who abandons her home in such 
a way. This perhaps arose from a defect in Mary's 
girlish undeveloped character; but the truth was, that 
she too belonged to an Indian family, and had no 
home to speak of, nor any of the sweeter ties to break. 
And after that, she had thought nothing more about it. 
She was married, and there was an end of it; and the 
young people had gone to India immediately, and had 
been very poor, and very happy, and very miserable, 
like other young people who begin the world in an in- 
considerate way. But in spite of a hundred drawbacks, 
the happiness had always been pertinacious, lasted 
longest, and held out most steadfastly, and lived every- 
thing down. For one thing, Mrs. Ochterlony had a 
great deal to do, not being rieh, and that happily quite 
preserved her from the danger of brooding over the 
Majores fidgets, and making something serious out of 
them. And then they had married so young that 
neither of them could ever identify himself or herseif, 
or make the distinction that more reasonable couples 
can between "me" and "you," This time, however, 
the Majores restlessness had taken an uncomfortable 
form. Mary feit herseif offended and insulted without 

2* 
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knowing wby. She, a matron of ten years' Standing, 
the mother of childrenl She could not believe that she 
had really heard true, that a repetition of her marriage 
could have been suggested to her — and at the same 
time she knew that it was perfectly true. It never 
occurred to her as a thing that possiblj might have to 
be done, but still the Suggestion itself was a wound. 
Major Ochterlony, for bis part, thought of it as a pre- 
caution, and good for his peace of mind, as he had 
said; but to Mary it was scarcely less offensive than if 
somebody eise had ventured to make love to her, er 
offer her his allegiance. It seemed to her an insult of 
the same description, an outrage which surely could 
not have occurred without some unwitting foUy on her 
part to make such a proposal possible. Bhe went 
away, searching back into Üie far, far distant years, as 
she sat at work and he read the papers. Had she any* 
how failed in womanly restraint or delicacy at that 
moment when she was eighteen, and knew of nothing 
but honour, and love, and purity in the world? To 
be sure, she had not occupied herseif very much about 
the matter — she had taken no pains for her own 
safety, and had not an idea what registrars meant, nor 
marriage laws, nor "lines." All that she knew was 
that a great many people were married at Gretna 
Green, and that she was married, and that there was 
au end of it. All these things came up and passed 
before her mind in a somewhat hurrying crowd; but 
Mary's mature judgment did not disapprove of the 
young bride who believed what was said to her, and 
was content, and had unbounded faith in the black- 
smith and in her bridegroom. If that young woman 
had been occupying herseif about the register, Mrs. 
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Ochterlony probably, looking back, would have enter- 
tained but a mean opinion of her. It was not any- 
thing ske had done. It was not anjtbing special, so 
far as she could see, in tbe circumstances: for hosts of 
people before and after had been married on the 
Scottish border. The only conclusion, accordingly, that 
she could come to, was the natural conclusion, that it 
was one of the Majores notions. But there was little 
comfort in that, for Mrs. Ochterlony was aware that bis 
notions were persistent, that they lived and lasted and 
took new developments, and were sometimes veiy hard 
to get rid of. And she sighed in the midst of the 
newspaper reading, and betrayed that she had not been 
listening. Not that she expected her husband's new 
whim to come to any thing-, but because she foresaw in 
it endless repetitions of the scene which had just ended, 
and endless exasperation and weariness to herseif. 

Major Ochterlony stopped short when he heard bis 
wife sigh — for he was not a man to leave anything 
alone, or to practise a discreet neglect — and laid 
down bis paper and looked with anxiety in her face. 
"You have a headache,^^ he said, tenderly; "I saw it 
the moment I entered the room. Go and lie down, 
my dear, and take care of yourself. You take care of 
everybody eise," said the Major. "Why did you let 
me go on reading the paper like au ass, when your 
head aches?" 

"My head does not ache. I was only thinking," 
said Mrs. Ochterlony: for she thought on the whole it 
would be best to resume the snbject and endeavour to 
make an end of it. But this was not the Majores way. 
He had in the meantime empüed bis reservoir, and it 
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Lad to be filled again before he would fiud himself in 
the vein for speech. 

"But I don't waht you to think," said Major 
Ochterlony with tender patronage: "that ought to be 
my part of the business. Have you got a novel? — 
if not, ril go over and ask Miss Sorbette for one of 
hers. Lie down and rest, Mary; I can see that is all 
you are good for to-day." 

Whether such a speech was aggravating or not to 
a woman who knew that it was her brain which had 
all the real weight of the family a£fairs to bear, may 
be conjectured by wives in general who know the sort 
of thing. But as for Mary, she was so used to it, that 
she took very little notice. She said, " Thank you, Hugh; 
I have got my letters here, which I have not read, 
and Aunt Agatha is as good as a novel/^ If this was 
not a very clear indication to the Major that his best 
policy was to take himself off for a little, and leave 
her in peace, it would be hard to say what could have 
taught him. But then Major Ochterlony was a man of 
a lively mind, and above being taught. 

"Ah, Aunt Agatha," he said. *'My dear, I know 
it is a painM subject, but we must, you know, begin 
to think where we are to send Hugh." 

Mary shuddered; her nerves — for she had nerves, 
though she was so fair and serene — began to get ex- 
cited. She said, "For pity's sake, not any more to- 
day. I am wom out. I cannot bear it He is only 
six, and he is quite well." 

The Major shook his head. "He is very well, but 
I have Seen when a few hours changed all that," he 
said. "We cannot keep him much longer. At his 
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age, you know; all the little Heskeths go at four — I 
tbink " 

"Ah," Said Mary, "the Heskeths have nothing to 
do with it; they have floods and floods of children, — 
they don't know what it is; they can do without their 
little things; but I — Hugh, I am tired — I am not 
able for any more. Let me oflF for to-day." 

Major Ochterlony regarded bis wife with calm in- 
dulgence, and smoothed her hair off her bot forebead 
as be stooped to kiss her. "If you only would call 
things by the same names as oüier people, and say 
you have a beadache, my dear,"*he said, in bis caress- 
ing way. And then be was so good as to leave her, 
saying to himself as be went away that bis Mary too 
bad a little temper, though nobody gave her credit for 
it. Instead of annoying bim, tbis little temper on 
Mary's part rather pleäsed her busband. Wben it came 
on be could be indulgent to her aüd pet her, wbicb be 
liked to do; and then be could feel the advantage on 
bis own side, wbicb was not always the case. His 
beart quite swelled over her as he went away; so good, 
and so wise, and so fair, and yet not without that wo- 
manly weakness wbicb it was sweet for a man to pro- 
tect and pardon and put up with. Perhaps all men 
are not of the same way of tbinking; but then Major 
Ochterlony reasoned only in bis own way. 

Mary stayed bebind, and found it very difficult 
to occupy herseif with anytbing. It was not temper, 
according to the ordinary meaning of the word. She 
was vexed, disturbed, disquieted, rather than angry. 
Wben she took up Üie pleasant letter in wbicb the 
Englisb breezes were blowing, and the leaves rusüing, 
she could no longer keep her attention from wandering. 
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She began it a dozeii dmes, and as often gave it up 
again, driven bj the importonate thougbts which took 
her mind by storm, and thrust everything eise away. 
As if it were not enough to bave one great annoyancc 
suddenly overwhelming her, she had the Standing terror 
of her life, the certainty that she should have to send 
her children away, thrown in to make up. She could 
have cried, had that been of any use; but Mrs. Ochter- 
lony had had good occasion to cry many times in her 
life, which takes away the inclination at less important 
moments. The worst of all was that h&t husband's 
oft-repeated Suggestion Struck at the very roots of her 
existence, and seemed to throw everything of which 
she had been most sure into sudden ruin. She would 
put no faith in it — pay no attention to it, she said 
to herseif; and then, in spite of herself, she found that 
she paid great attention, and could not get it oiit of 
her mind. The only character in which she knew her- 
self — in which she had ever been known — was that 
of a wife. There are some wbmen — nay, many wo- 
men — who have feit their own independent standing 
before they made the first great step in a woman's life, 
and who are able to realize their own identity without 
associating it for ever with that of any other. But as 
for Mary, she had married, as it were, out of the 
nursery, and except as Hugh Ochterlony's wife, and 
bis son's mother, she did not know herself. In such 
circumstances, it may be imagined what a bewildering 
effect any doubt about her marriage would have upon 
her. For the first time she began to think of herself, 
and to see that she had been hardly dealt with. She 
began to resent her guardian's carelessness, and to 
blame even kind Aunt Agatha, who in those days was 
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taken up with some faint love-affairs of her own, which 
never came to anythiiig. Why did not thej see that 
everything was right? Why did not Hugh make eure, 
whose duty it was? After she had vexed herseif with 
such thoughts, she retamed with natural inconsistency 
to the conclusion that it was all one of the Majores 
notions. This was the easiest way of getting rid of it, 
and yet it was aggravating enough that the Major 
should permit his restless fancy to enter such sacred 
ground, and to play with the very foundations of their 
life and honour. And as if that was not enough, to 
talk at the end of it all of sending Hugh away! 

Perhaps it would have been good for Mary if she 
had taken her husband^s adyice and lain down, and 
sent over to Miss Sorbette for a novel. But she was 
rebellious and excited, and would not do it. It was 
true that they were engaged out to dinner that night, 
and that when the hour came Mrs. Ochterlony entered 
Mrs. Hesketh's drawing-room with her usual composure, 
and without any betrayal of the agitation that was still 
smouldering within. But that did not make it any 
easier for her. There was nobody more respected, as 
people say, in the Station than she was — and to 
think that it was possible that such a thing might 
be, as that she should be humiliated and puUed 
down from her fair elevation among all those wo- 
men! Neither the Major nor any man had a right 
to have notions upon a matter of such importance. 
Mary tried hard to calm herseif down to her ordinary 
tranquillity, and to represent to herseif how good he 
was, and how small a drawback after all were those 
fidgets of his, in comparison with the faults of most 
other men. Just as he represented to himself, with 
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more success, how trifling a digadvantage was the "little 
temper *^ which gave him the privilege now and then, 
of feeling tenderly superior to bis wife. But the at- 
tempt was not successAil that day in Mrs. Ocbterlony's 
mind; for after all there are some things too sacred for 
discussion, and with which the most fidgety man in 
the World cannot be permitted to play. Such was the 
resnlt of the first conversation upon this startling sub- 
ject. The Major found himself veiy tolerably at bis 
case, having relieved bis mind for the moment, and 
enjoyed bis dinner and spent a very pleasant evening; 
but as for Madonna Mary, she might have prejudiced 
her serene character in the eyes of the regiment bad 
the veil been drawn aside only for a moment, and 
could anybody have seen or guessed the wbirl of 
thoughts that was passing througb her uneasy mind. 



CHAPTER III. 

The present writer bas already lamented her in- 
ability to convey to the readers of this bistory any 
clear account of an Indian bungalow, or the manner 
in which life goes on in that curious kind of Englisb 
home: so that it would be vain to attempt any detailed 
description of Mary Ocbterlony's life at this period of 
her career. She lived very much as all the others lived, 
and gave a great deal of attention to her two little boys, 
and wrote regularly by every mail to her friends in 
England, andlonged for tbedayswhen the mail camein, 
though the interest of her correspondence was not ab- 
sorbing. All this she did like everybody eUe, though 
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the other ladies at the Station had perbaps more people 
belonging to them, and a larger number of letters, and 
got more good of tbe eagerly looked-for mail. And 
sbe read all tbe books sbe could come by, even Miss 
Sorbette's novels, wbicb were indeed tbe cbief literary 
nourisbment of tbe Station; and took ber due sbare in 
Society, and was generally very populär, tbongb not 
so superior as Miss Sorbette for example, nor of re- 
markable piety like Mrs. Kirkman, nor nearly so well 
off as Mrs. Hesketb. Perbaps tbese tbree ladies, wbo 
were tbe natural leaders of society, liked Mary all tbe 
better because sbe did not come in direet contact witb 
tbeir Claims; tbougb if it bad ever entered into Mrs. 
Ocbterlony's bead to set up a distinct Standard, no 
doubt tbe masses would bave fiocked to it, and tbe 
peace of tbe Station migbt bave been put in jeopardy. 
Bat as no such ambitious project was in ber mind, 
^ry kept ber popularity witb everybody, and gained 
besides tbat cbaracter of " Sbe could an if sbe would," 
wbicb goes a great deal fartber tban tbe limited repu- 
tation of any actual acbievement. Sbe was very good 
to tbe new people, tbe young people, tbe recent ar- 
rivals, and managed to makc tbem feel at bome sooner 
tban anybody eise could, wbicb was a very useful gift 
in sucb a society; and tben a wife wbo bore ber bus- 
band^s fidgets so serenely was naturally a model and 
example for all tbe new wives. 

"I am sure nobody eise in tbe Station could do so 
well," Mrs. Kirkman said. "Tbe most experienced 
Christian would find it a trying task. But tben some 
people are so mercifully fitted for tbeir position in life. 
I don't tbink sbe feels it as you or I sbould." Tbis 
was said, not as implying tbat little Mrs. Askell — to 
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whom the words were ostensibly addressed — had 
peculiarly sensitive feelings, or was in any way to be 
associated with the GoloneVs wife, but onlj because it 
was a favourite way Mrs.Kirkman had of bringing herseif 
down to her audience, and uniting herseif, as it were, 
to ordinary humanity; for if there was one thing more 
than another for which she was distinguished , it was 
her beautiful Christian hnmility; and this was the sense 
in which she now spoke. 

"Please don't say so," cried the ensign's wife, who 
was an unmanageable, eighteen-year-old , half-Irish 
creature. "I am sure she has twenty thousand times 
more feeling than you and — than both of us put to- 
gether. It's because she is real good; and the Major 
is an old dear. He e« a fidget and he's awfuUy ag- 
gravating, and he puts one in a passion; but he^s au 
old dear, and so you would say if you knew him as 
well as I." 

Mrs. Kirkman regarded the creature by her side, 
as may be supposed, with the calm contempt which her 
utterance merited. She looked at her, out of those 
"down-dropt," half-veiled eyes, with that look which 
everybody in the Station knew so well, as if she were 
looking down from an infinite distance with a serene 
surprise which was too far off and elevated to partake 
of the nature of disgust. If she knew him as well as 
this baby did! But the ColoneFs wife did not take 
any notice of the audacious Suggestion. It was her 
duty, instead of resenting the impertinence to her- 
self, to improve the occasion for the offender's own 
sake. 

"My dear, there is nobody really good," said Mrs. 
Kirkman. "We have the highest authority for that. 
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I wisb I could think dear Mary was possessed of the 
tme secret of a higher life; but she has so much of 
that natural amiability, jou know, which is, of all 
things, the most dangerous for the sottl. I wonld rathw, 
for mj part, she was not so 'good' as you say. It is 
all filihy rags," said Mrs. Kirkman, with a sigh. "It 
might be for the good of her soul to be brought low, 

and forced to abandon these refuges of lies " 

Upon which the little Irish wild-Indian blazed up 
with natural fury. 

"I don't believe she ever told a lie in her life. 
I'U swear to all the lies she teils," cried the foolish 
little woman; "and as for rags — it*s horrible to talk' 
so. If you only knew — if you only could think — 
how kind she was to me!" 

For this absurd little hapless child had had a baby, 
as might have been expected, and would have been in 
rags indeed, and everything that is miserable, but for 
Mary, who had taken her in band; and being not 
much more than a baby herseif, and not strong yet, 
and haying her heart in her mouth, so to speak, she 
burst out crying, as might have been expected too. 

This was a result which her companion had not in 
the least calculated upon, for Mrs. Kirkman, notwith- 
standing her belief in Mary 's insensibility, had not 
very lively feelings, and was not quick at divining 
other people. But she was a good woman notwith- 
standing all her talk. She came down off her mountain 
top, and soothed her little visitor, and gave her a glass 
of wine, and even kissed her, to make matters up. 

^'I know she has a way, when people are sick," 
said the Colonel's wife; and then, after that confession, 
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she sighed again. *'If only she does not put her trust 
in her own works," Mre. Kirkman added. 

For, to teil the truth, the Ghaplain of the regiment 
was not (as she thought) a spiritual-minded man, and 
the Goloners wife was troubled by an abiding con- 
sciousness that it was into her hands that Providence 
had committed the souls of the Station. ^^Which was 
an awful responsibility for a sinful creature," she said, 
in her letters home; "and one that required constant 
watch over herseif." 

Perhaps, in a slightly different way, Mrs. Ochterlony 
would have been similarly put down and defended in 
the other two centres of society at the Station. "She 
is intelligent," Miss Sorbette said; "I don't deny that 
she is intelligent', but I would not say she was superior. 
She is fond of reading, but then most people are fond 
of reading, when it's amusing, you know. She is a 
little too like Amelia in 'Vanity Fair.' She is one of 
the sweet women. In a general way, I can*t bear 
sweet women; but I must confess she is the very best 
specimen I ever saw." 

As for Mrs. Hesketh, her opinion was not much 
worth stating in words. If she had any fault to find 
with Mrs. Ochterlony, it was because Mary had some- 
times a good deal of trouble in making die two ends 
meet. " I cannot endure people that are always having 
anxieties," said the rieh woman of the Station, who had 
an idea that everybody could be comfortable if they 
liked, and that it was an offence to all bis neighbours 
when a man insisted on being poor; but at the same 
time everybody knew that she was very fond of Maiy. 
This had been the general opinion of her for all these 
years, and naturally Mrs. Ochterlony was used to it, 
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and, without being at all vain on the snbject, had that 
sense of the atmosphere of general esteem and regard 
which surrounded her, which has a favourable inflaence 
npon eyery character, and which did a great deal to 
giye her the sweet composure and serenity for which 
she was famed. 

But from the time of that first conversation with 
her hasband, a change came upon the Madonna of the 
Station. It was not perceptible to the general vision, 
yet there were individnal eyes which found out that 
something was the matter, though nobody could teil 
what Mrs. Hesketh thought it was an attack of fever 
Coming on, and Mrs. Kirkman hoped that Mrs. Ochter- 
lony was beginning to occupy herseif about her spiritual 
State; and the one recommended quinine to Mary, and 
the other sent her sermons, which, to teil the truth, 
were not mach more suitable to her case. But Mary 
did not take any of the charitable friends about her 
into her confidence. She went about among them as 
a prince might haye gone about in his conrt, or a chief 
among his yassals, after hearing in secret that it was 
possible that one day he may be discoyered to be an 
impostor. Or, if not that, — for Mary knew that she 
neyer could be found out an impostor, — at least, that 
such a Charge was hanging oyer her head, and that 
somebody might belieye it-, and that her history would 
be discnssed and her name get into people^s mouths 
and her daims to their regard be questioned. It was 
yery hard upon her to think that such a thing was 
possible with composure, or to contemplate her hus- 
band^s restless ways, and to recoUect the indiscreet oon- 
fidences which he was in the habit of making. He 
had spoken to Colonel Kirkman about it, and eyen 
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qaoted his ad vice about tbe marriage lines; and Mary 
coald uot bat tbink (tbougb in tbis point sbe did tbe 
Colonel injustice) tbat Mrs. Kirkman too must know; 
and tben, witb a man of Major Ocbterlony^s tempera- 
ment, nobody could make eure tbat be wonld not take 
yonng Askell, tbe ensign, or any otber boy in tbe 
Station, into bis confidence, if be sbould bappen to be 
in tbe way. All tbi« was very galling to Mary, wbo 
bad so bigb an appreciation of tbe credit and bononr 
wbicb, up to tbis moment, sbe bad enjoyed; and wbo 
feit tbat sbe would ratber.die tban come down to be 
discussed and pitied .and talked abont among all tbese 
people. Sbe tbongbt in ber disturbed and nneaay 
mind, tbat sbe could already bear all tbe different 
tones in wbicb tbey would say, "Poor Mary!" and all 
tbe wonders, and doubts, and inquiries tbat would rise 
up round ber. Mrs. Kirkman would bare said tbat all 
tbese were signs tbat ber pride wanted bumbling, and 
tbat tbe Üiing ber friends sbould pray for, sbould be 
some startling blow to lead ber back to a better State 
of mind. But naturally tbis was a kind of discipline 
wbicb for berself, or indeed for anybody eise, Mary 
was not far enougb advanced to desire. 

Perbaps, bowever, it was partly true about tbe 
pride. Mrs. Ocbterlony did not say anytbing about it, 
but sbe locked tbe door of ber own room tbe next 
moming after tbat talk witb tbe Major, and searcbed 
tbrougb all ber repositories for tbose "marriage lines,*' 
wbicb no doubt sbe bad put away somewbere, and 
wbicb sbe bad naturally forgotten all about for years. 
It was equally natural, and to be expected, tbat sbe 
sbould not find tbem. Sbe looked tbrougb all ber 
papers, and letters, ^and little sacred corners, and found 
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many tbings that filled her heart with sadness and her 
eyes with tears — for she had not come throügh those 
ten years without leaving traces behind her where her 
heart had been wounded and had bled by the way — 
but she did not find what she was in search of. She 
tried hard to look back and think, and to go over in 
her mind the contents of her litüe school-girl desk, 
which she had left at Amnt Agatha^s cottage, and the 
little work-table, and the secretary with all its drawera. 
But she could not recoUect anything about it, nor 
where she had put it, nor what could have become of 
it; and the effect of her examination was to gire her, 
this time in reality, a headache, and to make her eyes 
heayy and her heart sore. But she did not say a 
syllable about her search to the Major, who was (as, 
indeed, he always was) as anxiously affectionate as a 
man could be, and became (as he always did) when he 
found bis wife suffering, so elaborately noiseless and 
still, that Mary ended by a good fit of laughing, which 
was of the greatest possible Service to her. 

"When you are so quiet, you worry me, Hugh," 
she said. "I am used to hear you moving about.'^ 

"My dear, I hope I am not such a brüte as to 
move about when you are suffering," her husband 
replied. And though his mind had again begun to 
fill with the dark thoughts that had been the occasion 
of all Mary^s annoyance, he restrained himself with a 
heroic effort, and did not say a syllable about it all 
that night 

But this was a height of virtue which it was quite 
impossible any merely mortal powers could keep up to. 
He began to make mysterious little broken speeches 
next day, and to stop short and to^iSay, "My darling, 

Madonna Mary. I. 3 
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I mnBtn't wony you," and to sigh like a fiimace, and to 
worry Mary to euch an extremity that her difficulty in 
keeping her temper and patience grew indescribable. 
And then, when he had afflicted her in this way tili it 
was impossible to go any fnrther — when he had be- 
trayed it to her in every look, in every step, in every 
breath he drew — which was half a sigh — and in 
every restless movement he made; and when Mrs. 
Ochterlony, who could not sleep for it, nor rest, nor 
get any relief from the tortore, had two red lines 
round her eyes , and was all bnt out of her senses — 
the stream bnrst forth at last, and the Major spoke: 

"You remember, perhaps, Mary, what we were 
talking of the other day,'^ he said, in an insidiously 
genüe way, one moming, early — when they had still 
the long, long day before them to be miserable in. 
"I thought it very important, but perhaps yon may 
have forgot — about old Sommerville who died?" 

"Forgotl" said Mary. She feit it was Coming now, 
and was rather glad to have it over. "I don't know 
how I could forget, Hugh. What you said would have 
made one recoUeet anything; but you cannot make old 
Sommerville come alive again, whatever you do." 

"My dear, I spoke to you about some — about 
a — paper," said Öie Major. *^ Lines — that is what 
the Scotch call them — though, I daresay, they're 
very far from being poetry. Perhaps you have found 
them, Mary?*' said Major Ochterlony, looking into her 
face in a pleading way, as if he prayed her to answer 
yes. And it was with difficulty that she kept as calm 
as she wished to do, and answered without letting him 
see the agitation and excitement in her mind. 

"I don't know where I have put them," Hugh 
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she Said, with a natural evasion, and in a low yoice. 
She did not acknowledge having looked fot them, 
and having failed to find them; but in spite of herseif, 
she answered with a certain humili^, as of a woman 
eolpable. For, after all, it was her fanlt. 

"You don't know where you put them?" said the 
Major, with rising horror. "Have you the least idea 
how important they are? They may be the saving of 
you and of your children, and you don't know where 
you have put thern^ Then it is all as I feared," Major 
Ochterlony added, withagroan, "andeverythingis lost" 

"What is lost?" said Maiy. "You speak to me 
in riddles, Hugh. I know I put them somewhere — 
I must have put them somewhere safe. They are, most 
likely, in my old desk at home, or in one of the 
drawers of the secretary," said Mary calmly, giving 
those local specifications with a certainty which she was 
far from feeÖng. As for the Major, he was arrested by 
the circumstance which made her faint hope and sup- 
position look somehow like truth. 

"If I could hope that that was the case," he said; 
"but it can't be the case, Mary. You never were at 
home after we were married — you forget that. We 
went to Earlston for a day, and we went to your 
gnardian's; but never to Aunt Agatha. You are mak- 
ing a mistake, my dear; and God bless me, to think 
of it, what would become of you if anything were to 
happen to me?" 

"I hope there is nöthing going to happen to you; 
but I don't think in that case it would matter what be- 
came of me," said Mary in utter depression; for by this 
time she was wom out. 

"You think so now, my love; but you would be 

3* 
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obliged to think otherwise,'^ said Major Ocbterlony. 
^'I hope I'm all right for many a year; bat a man can 
never teil. And the Insurance, and pension, and every- 
thing — and Earlston, if mj brother sbonld leave it 
to US — all your future, my darüng. I think it will 
drive me distracted/' said the Major, not a witness nor 
a proof leftl" 

Mary could make no answer. She was quite over- 
whelmed by the Images thus called before her; for her 
part, the pension and the Insurance money had no mean- 
ing to her ears; but it is difficnlt not to put a cer- 
tain faith in it when a man speaks in such a circum- 
stantial way of things that can only happen after his death. 

'^You have been talking to the doctor, and he 
has been putting things* into your head/^ she said 
faintly. "It is cruel to torture me so. We know very 
well how we were married, and all about it, and so do 
our friends, and it is cruel to try to make me think 
of anything happening. There is nobody in the regi- 
ment so streng and well as you are," she continued, 
taking courage a little. She thought to herseif he 
looked , as people say, the picture of health , as he sat 
beside her, and she began to recover out of her pro- 
stration. As for spieen or liver, or any of those uncom- 
fortable attributes, Major Ochterlony, up to this moment, 
liad not known whether he possessed them — which 
was a most re-assuring thought, naturally, for his anx- 
ious wife. 

^'Thank God," said the Major with a little solem- 
nity. It was not that he had any presentiment, or 
thought himself likely to die early; but simply that he 
was in a pathetic way, and had a nmf and innocent 
pleasure in deepening his efPe<;t8; and Üien he took to 
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Walking about the room in his nervous manner. After 
a wHle he came to a dead stop before his wife, and 
took both her hands into his. 

"Maiy," he said, "I know it's an idea that you 
don't like; but, for my peace of mind; suppose — just 
suppose for the sake of supposing — that I was to die 
now, and leave you without a word to prove your 
Claims. It would be ten times worse than death, Mary ; 
but I could die at peace if you would only make one 
little sacrifice to my peace of mind." 

"Oh, Hugh, don't kill me — you are not going to 
die," was all Mary could say. 

"No, my darling, not if I can help it; but if 
it were only for my peace of mind. There's no 
härm in it that I can see. It's ridicidous, you 
know; but that's all, Mary," said the Major, looking 
anxiously in her face. "Why, it is what hosts of 
people do every day. It is the easiest thing to do — 
a mere joke, for that matter. They will say, you 
know, that it is like Ochterlony, and. a piece of his 
nonsense. I know how they talk; but never mind. 
I know very well there is nothing eise that you would 
not do for my peace of mind. It will set your future 
above all casualties, and it will be all over in half 
an hour. For instance, Churchill says " 

"You have spoken to Mr. Churchill, too?" said 
Mary, with a thrill of despair. 

"A man can never do any härm speaking to his 
clergyman, I hope," the Major said, peevishly. "What 
do you mean by too? IVe only mentioned it to Kirk- 
man.besides — I wanted his advice — and to Sorbette, 
to explain that bad headache of yours. And they all 
think I am perfectly right." 
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Mary put her Lands up to her face, and gave a low 
but bitter cry. Slie said nothing more — not a syl- 
lable. She had already been dragged down without 
knowing it, and set low among all these people. She 
who deserved nothing bat honour, who had done no- 
thing to be ashamed of , who was the same Madonna 
Mary whom they had all regarded as the "wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best*' By this time they had all 
begun to discuss her story, and to wonder if all had 
been quite right at the beginning, and to say, "Poor 
Mary!" She knew it as well as if she had heard the 
buzz of talk in those three houses to which her husband 
had confided his difficulty. It was a horrible torture, 
if you will but think of it, for an innocent woman to 
bear. 

"It is not like you to make such a fuss about so 
simple a thing," said Major Ochterlony. "You know 
very well it is not myself but you I am thinking of; 
that you may have everything in order, and your future 
provided for, whatever may happen. It may be absurd, 
you know; but a woman mustn't mind being absurd to 
please her husband. We'U ask our friends to step 
over with us to church in the moming, and in half 
an hour it will be all over. Don't cover your face, 
Mary. It worries me not to see your face. God bless 
me, it is nothing to make such a fuss about,'' said the 
Major, getting excited. "I would do a great deal more, 
any day, to please you." 

"I would cut off my band to please you," said 
Mary, with perhaps a momentary extravagance in the 
height of her passion. "You know there is no sacrifice 
I would not make for you; but oh, Hugh, not this, 
not this," she said, with a sob that startled him — one 
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of those sobs that teax and rend tbe breast tbej come 
from, and haye no accompaniment of tears. 

His answer was to come up to ber side, and take 
tbe face wbicb sbe bad been covering, between bis 
bands, and kiss it as if it bad been a cbild^s. "Mj 
darling, it is only tbis tbat will do me anygood. It is 
for my peace of mind," be said, witb all tbat temder- 
ness and effusion wbicb made bim tbe best of busbands. 
He was so loving to ber tbat, even in tbe bittemess of 
tbe injury, it was bard for Mary to refiise to be sootbed 
and softened. He bad got bis way, and bis unbotinded 
loYO and fondness surronnded ber witb a kind of at- 
mospbere of tender entbnsiasm. He knew so wqII tbere 
was none like ber, nobody fit to be put for a moment 
in comparison witb bis Mary; and tbis was bow ber 
fate was fixed for ber, and die crisis came to an end. 



CHAPTER IV. 

'^I AM going witb you, Mary,** said Mrs. Kirkman, 
Coming suddenly in upon tbe moming of tbe day wbicb 
was to give peace to Major Ocbterlony's mind, and 
cloud over wiüi sometbing like a sbadow of sbame (or 
at least sbe tbougbt so) bis wife*s fair matron fame. 
Tbe Coloners wife bad put on ber last wbite bonnet, 
wbicb was not so fresb as it bad been at tbe beginning 
of tbe season, and wbite gloves wbicb were also a little 
tbe worse for wear. To be sure tbe tnarriage was 
not Hke a real marriage, and nobody knew bow tbe 
unwilling bride would tbink proper to dress. Mrs. 
ELirkman came in at a quicker pace tban ordinary, 
witb ber bair banging balf out of curl on eitber side of 
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her &ce, as was always the case. She was fair, bat of 
a greyish complexion , with light blue eyes ä fieur 
de la teUj whicb generali j sbe kept half veiled witbin 
their lids — a habit which was particnlarly aggravating 
to some of the livelier spirits. She came in hastily 
(for her), and found Mary seated disconsolate, and doing 
nothing, which is, in sndb a woman, one of the saddest 
signs of a mind disturbed. Mrs. Ochterlony sat, dropped 
down upon a chair, with her hands lisüessly dasped 
in her lap, and a bot flosh upon her cheek. She was 
lost in a dreary contemplation of the sacrifice which 
was about to be exacted from her, and of the possible 
barm it might do. She was thinking of her children, 
what effect it might haye on them — and she wa» 
thinking bitterly, that for good or eyil she could not 
help it; that again, as on many a previous occasion, 
her husband^s restless mind had carried the day over 
her calmer judgment, and that there was no way of 
changing it To say that she consented with personal 
pain of the most acute kind, wonld not be to say all. She 
gave in, at the same time, with a foreboding utterly 
indistinct, and which she wonld not have given utter- 
ance to, yet which was streng enough to heighten into 
actual misery the pain and shame of her position. When 
Mrs. Kirkman came in, with her eyes fall of Observa- 
tion, and making the keenest scratiny from beneath< the 
downcast lids, Mrs. Ochterlony was not in a position 
to hide her emotions. She was not crying, it is true, 
for the circamstances were too serioas for crying; bat 
it was not difficalt to form an idea of her State of mind 
from her strangely listless attitnde, and the expression 
of her face. 

"I have come to go with yoa," said Mrs. Kirkman. 
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*'I thoQght you would like to have somebodj to coun- 
tenance you. It will make no difference to me, I 
assure you, Mary-, and botb the Colonel and I think 
if there is any doubt, you know, tbat it is by far tbe 
wisest thing you could do. And I only bope " 

"Doubtr^ Said Mary, ligbting up for die moment. 
^^Tbere is no more doubt tban tbere is of all the mar- 
riages made in Scodand. The people who go there 
to be married are not married again afterwards that 
I ever heard of. There is no doubt whatever — none 
in the world. I beg your pardon. I am terribly 
vexed and annoyed, and I don't know what I am say- 
ing. To hear any one talk of doubt! ^^ 

*^My dear Maiy, we htow nothing but what the 
Major has told us,'^ said Mrs. Kirkman. *'You may 
depend upon it he has reason for what he is doing; 
and I do hope you will see a higher band in it all, 
and feel that you are being humbled for your good." 

**I wisb you would teil me how it can be for my 
good," Said Mrs. Ochterlony, "when even you, who 
ought to know better, talk of doubt — you who have 
known us all along from the very first Hugh has 
taken it into bis head — that is the whole matter; and 
you, all of you, know, when he takes a thing into bis 
head " 

She had been hurried on to say this, by the rush 
of her disturbed thoughts; but Mary was not a woman 
to complain of her husband. She came to a sudden 
standstül, and rose up, and looked at her watch. 

"It is about time to go,^' she said, "and I am sorry 
to give you the trouble of going with me. It is not 
worth while for so short a distance; but, at least, don't 
say anything more about it, please.*^ 
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Mrs. Kirkman had already made the remark that 
Mary was not at all '^ dressed.^* She had on her brown 
muslin, which was the plainest moming dress in her 
possession, as everybody knew; and instead of going 
to her room, to make herseif a little nice, she took up 
her bonnet, which was on the table, and tied it on 
without even so much as looking into the glass. ^'I am 
qoite ready/^ she said, when she had made this simple 
addition to her dress, and stood there, looking everj- 
thing that was most unlike the Madonna of former 
days — flnshed and donded over, with lines in her 
forehead, and the comers of her mouth dropped, and 
her fair large serene beauty hidden beneath the 
thundercloud. And the ColonePs wife was veiy sorry 
to see her friend in such a State of mind, as may be 
sapposed. 

^^My dear Mary,'' Mrs. Kirkman said, taking her 
arm as they went out, and holding it fast *^I should 
much wish to see you in a better frame of mind. Man 
is only the instrument in our troubles. It must have 
been that Providence saw you stood in need of it, my 
dear. He knows best It would not have been sent 
if it had not been for your good." 

^'In that way, if I were to stand in the sun tili I 
got a sunstroke, it would still be for my good," said 
Mary, in her anger. "You would say, it was God's 
fault, and not mine. But I know it is my fault; I 
ought to have stood out and resisted, and I have not 
had the strength; and it is not for good, but evil. It is 
not God's fault, but ours. It can be for nobody's 
good." 

But after this, she would not say any more. Not 
though Mrs. Kirkman was shocked at her way of speak- 
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ing, and took great pains to impress upon her tbat sbe 
must have been doing or thinking sometbing wbicb' 
God punisbed hj this means. "Your pride must bave 
wanted bringing down, my dear; as we all do, Mary, 
botb you and I," said the Coloners wife; bnt tben Mrs. 
Kirkman's bumility was well known. 

Tbus tbey walked togetber to tbe cbapel, wbither 
various wondering people, wbo conld not nnderstand 
wbat it meant, were straying. Major Ocbterlony bad 
meant to come for bis wife, bat be was late, as be so 
often was, and met tbem only near tbe cbapel-door; 
and tben be did sometbing wbicb sent tbe last pang of 
wbicb it was capable to Mary's beart, tbougb it was 
only at a later period tbat sbe found it out. He foxmd 
bis boy witb tbe Hindoo nurse, and brougbt little 
Hugb in , Vildered and wondering. Mr. Cburcbill by 
tbis time bad put bis surplice on, and all was ready. 
Colonel Kirkman bad joined bis wife, and stood by ber 
side bebind tbe "couple," ftirtively grasping bis grey 
moustacbe, and looking out of a corner of bis eyes at 
tbe Strange scene. Mrs. Kirkman, for ber part, dropt 
ber eyelids as usual, and looked down upon Mary 
kneeling at ber feet, witb a certain compassionate un- 
certainty, sorry tbat Mrs. Ocbterlony did not see tbis 
trial to be for ber good, and at tbe same time wonder- 
ing witbin berself wbetber it had all been perfectly 
rigbt, or was not sometbing more tban a notion of tbe 
Majores. Fartber back Miss Sorbette, wbo was witb 
Annie Hesketb, was giving vent in a wbisper to tbe 
same sentiments. 

"I am very sorry for poor Mary; but could it be 
all quite rigbt before?" Miss Sorbette was saying. 
'^A man does not take frigbt like tbat for notbing. We 
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women are silly, and take £Euicies; bnt when a man 
does it, you know " 

And it was with such an accompaniment that Mary 
knelt down, not looking like a Madonna, at her hns- 
band's side. As for tbe Major, an air of serenity had 
diffiised itself over bis handsome featnres. He knelt in 
qoite an easy attitude, pleased with himself, and not 
displeased to be tbe centre of so interesting a gronp. 
Mary^B face was sligbtly averted from bim, and was 
boming with tbe same flusb of indignation as when 
Mrs. Kirkman found her in her own bonse. Sbe had 
taken off her bonnet and thrown it down by her side ; 
and her bair was shining as if in anger and resistance 
to tbis fate, wbich, with closed mouth, and clasped 
bands, and steady front, sbe was sabmitting to, thongh 
it was abnost as terrible as death. Such was tbe curions 
scene npon wbich yarions snbaltem members of society 
at tbe Station looked on with wondering eyes. And 
little Hugb Ochterlony stood near bis motber with 
cbildisb astonishment, and laid up tbe singular gronp 
in bis memory, without knowing very well wbat it 
meant; but that was a sentiment sbared by many per- 
sons mucb more enligbtened than tbe poor little boy, 
wbo did not know bow mach inflaence tbis mysterions 
transaction migbt have npon bis own fate. 

Tbe only other special featnre was that Mary, with 
tbe comers of her mouth tumed down, and her whole 
soul wound up to obstinacy, would not call berself by 
any name but Mary Ochterlony. They persuaded her, ' 
painfully, to put her long disused maiden name upon 
tbe register, and kind Mr. Churchill shut bis ears to it 
in tbe Service; but yet it was a tbing that everybody 
remarked. When all was over, nobody knew bow they 
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were expected to behave, whether to congratulate the 
pair, or whether to disappear and hold their tongues, 
whieh seemed in fact the wisest way. Bnt no populär 
assembly ever takes the wisest waj of working. Mr. 
Churchill was the first to decide the action of the party. 
He descended the altar steps, and shook hands with 
Mary, who stood tying her bonnet, with still the comers 
of her mouth tumed down, and that feverish flush on 
her cheeks. He was a good man, though not spiritually- 
minded in Mrs. Kirkman^s opinion; and he feh the 
duly of softening and soothing his flock as much as 
that of teaching them, which is sometimes a great deal 
less difficult. He came and shook hands with her, 
gravely and kindly. 

^^I don^t see that I need congratulate you, Mrs. 
Ochterlony,'^ he said, ^^I donH suppose it makes tnuch 
difference; but you know you always haye all our b60t 
wishes/' And he cafit a glance over his audienee, and 
reproved by that glance the question that was circulat- 
ing among them. But to teil the truth, Mrs. KirkmAn 
and Miss Sorbette paid yery little attention to Mr. 
Ohurchiirs looks. 

"My dear Mary, you have kept up very well, 
though I am sure it must have been trying,'' Mrs. Kirk- 
man said. "Once is bad enough; but I am sure you 
will see a good end in it at the last.*' 

And while she spoke she allowed a kind of silent 
interrogation, from her half-veiled eyes^ to ateal over 
Mary, and investigate her from head to foot. Mad it 
been all right before? Might not this perhaps b# ld 
reality the first time, the once which was bad enough? 
The question crept oyer Mrs. Ochterlouy, Jrom the 
roots of her hair down to her feet , &,nä exarai*^" ' 
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coriously to find a response. The answer was piain 
enongh, and yet it was not piain to the ColoneFs wife; 
for sbe knew that the heart is deceitfnl above all 
.things, and that where human natore is considered it 
is always safest to believe the worst 

Miss Sorbette came forward too in her tarn, with a 
grave face. "I am sure you must feel more com- 
fortable after it, and I am so glad yon have had the 
moral courage," the doctor^s sister said, with a certain 
solemnity. Bnt perhaps it was Annie Hesketh, in her 
innocence, who was the worst of all. She advanced 
timidly, with her face in a blaze, like Mary^s own, not 
knowing where to look, and lost in ingenuoas embar- 
rassment 

"Oh, dear Mrs. Ochterlony, I don't know what to 
say," said Annie. "I am so sorry, and I hope you 
will always be very, very happy; and mamma couldnH 

come " Here she stopped short, and looked up 

with candid eyes, that asked a hundred questions. And 
Mary's reply was addressed to her alone. 

^^Tell your mamma, Annie, that I am glad she 
could not come," said the injured wife. "It was very 
kind of her." When she had said so mach, Mrs. 
Ochterlony tumed round, and saw her boy standing 
by, looking at her. It was only then that she tumed 
to the husband to whom she had just renewed her troth. 
She looked füll at him, with a look of Indignation and 
dismay. It was the last drop that made the cup run 
over; but then, what was the good of saying anything? 
That final prick, however, brought her to herseif. She 
shook hands with all the people afterwards, as if they 
were dispersing after an ordinary service, and took 
little Hugh's band and went home as if nothing had 
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happened. Sbe left the Major behind her, and took no 
notice of him, and did not even, as young Askell re- 
marked, offer a glass of wine to the assistants at the 
ceremony, but went home with her little boy, talking 
to him, as she did onSundays going home &om chnrch; 
and everybody stood and looked after her, as might 
have been expected. She knew they were looking 
after her, and saying "Poor Mary!" and wondering 
after all if there must not have been a very serious 
cause for this re-marriage. Mary thought to herseif 
that she knew as well what they were saying as if she 
had been among them, and yet she was not entirely so 
correct in her ideas of what was going on as she 
thought. 

In the first place, she could not have imagined how 
a moment could undo all the fair years of unblemished 
life which she had passed among them. She did not 
really believe that they would doubt her honour, al- 
though she herseif feit it clouded; and at the same time 
she did not know the curious compromise between 
cruelty and kindness, which is all that their Christian 
feelings can effect in many commonplace minds, yet 
which is a great deal when one comes to think of it. 
Mrs. Kirkman, arguing from the foundation of the 
desperate wickedness of the human heart, had gradually 
reasoned herseif into. the belief that Mary had deceived 
her, and had never been truly an honourable wife ; but 
notwithstanding this conclusion, which in the abstract 
would have made her cast off the culprit with utter 
disdain, the Coloners wife paused, and was moved, 
almost in spite of herseif, by the spirit of that faith 
which she so often wrapped up and smothered in dis- 
guising talk. She did not believe in Mary; but she did, 
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in a wordy, defective way, in Hirn who was the son 
of a woman , and who came not to condemn ; and sfae 
could not find it in her heart to cast o£P ike sinner. 
Perhaps if Mrs. Ochterlony had known this dirine 
reason for her friend^s charity, it would have stmck a 
deeper blow than any other indignity to which she had 
been subjected. In all her bitter thoughts, it nerer 
occurred to her that her neighbour stood by her as 
thinking of those Marys who once wept at the Savionr's 
feet. Heaven help the poor Madonna, whom all the 
World had heretofore honoured! In all her thoughts 
she never went so far as that. 

The ladies waited a little, and sent away Annie 
Hesketh, who was too young for scenes of Üiis sort, 
thongh her mamma was so imprudent, and themselves 
laid hold of Mr. Churchill , when the other gentlemen 
had dispersed. Mr. Churchill was one of those mild 
missionaries who tum one's thoughts involuntarily to 
that much-abused, yet not altogether despicable Institu- 
tion of a celibate clergy. He was far from being 
celibate, poor man! He, or at least his wife, had such 
a succession of babies as no man could number. They 
had children at "home" in genteel asylums for the 
sons and daughters of the clergy, and they had children 
in the airiest costume at the Station, whom people were 
kind to, and who were waiting their chance of being 
sent "home" too; and withal, there were always more 
arriving, whom their poor papa received with a mild 
despair. For his part, he was not one of the happy 
men who held appointments under the beneficent rule 
of the Company, nor was he a regimental chaplain. 
He was one of that hapless band who are always 
"doing duty" for other and better-off people. He was 
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almost too old now (thougb he was not old), and too 
mucli hampered and overlaid bychildren, to havemnch 
hope of anything better than "doing duty" all the rest 
of bis life; and tbe condition of Mrs. Cburchill, wbo 
bad generally need of neigbbourly belp, and of tbe 
cbildren, wbo were cbiefly clotbed — sucb clothing as 
it was — by tbe bounty of tbe ColoneFs and Major's 
and Captain^s wives, somehow seemed to give tbese 
ladies tbe upper band of tbeir temporary pastor. He 
managed well enongb among tbe men, wbo respected 
bis goodness, and recognised bim to be a gentleman, 
notwitbstanding bis poverty; but be stood in terror of 
tbe women, wbo were more disposed to interfere, and 
wbo were kind to bis fainily and patronized bimself. 
He tried bard on tbis occasion, as on many otbers, to 
escape, bnt be was bemmed in, and no ontlet was left 
bim. If be bad been a celibate brotber, tbere can be 
little doubt it would bave been he who wonld have bad 
tbe npper band; but with all bis family burdens and 
social obligations, tbe despotism of tbe ladies of bis 
flock came bard upon tbe poor clergyman; all tbe more 
tbat, poor tbougb be was, and accustomed to bumilia- 
tions, be bad not leamed yet to dispense witb tbe 
luxury of feelings and delicacies of bis own. 

"Mr. Cburcbill, do give us your ad vice," said Miss 
Sorbette, wbo was first. "Do teil us wbat all tbis 
means? Tbey surely must bave told you at least tbe 
rights of it. Do you think tbey bave really never been 
married all tbis time? Goodness gracious me! to think 
of US all receiving her, and petting her, and calling her 
Madonna, and all that, if tbis sbould be true! Do you 
think " 

"I don't think anything but wbat Major Ochterlony 

Madonna Mary» /. 4 
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told me," Said Mr. Churchill, with a Utile empbasis. 
*^I have not the least doubt be told me the truth. Tbe 
witnesses of their marriage are dead, and tbatwretcfaed 
place at Gretna was bnmt down, and be is afraid that 
bis wife would have no means of proving her marriage 
in case anytbing happened to bim. I donH know wbat 
reason tbere can be to suppose that Major Ocbterlonj, 
wbo is a Christian and a gentleman, said anytbing that 
was not tme." 

"My dear Mr. Churchill," said Mrs. Kirkman, with 
a sigh, ^^you are so charitable. If one could but bope 
that tbe poor dear Major was a true Christian, as you 
say. But one bas no evidence of any vital change in 
bis case. And, dear Mary! — I have made up my 
mind for one thing, that it shall make no difference to 
me. Other people can do as they like, but so far as I 
am concerned, I can but tbink of our Divine Example," 
said the ColoneFs wife. It was a real sentiment, and 
she meant well, and was actually thinking as well as 
talking of that Divine Example; but still somehow 
the words made the blood run cold in the poor priest's 
veins. 

"Wbat can you mean, Mrs. Kirkman?" be said. 
" Mrs. Ocbterlony is as she always was, a person whom 
we all may be proud to know." 

"Yes, yes," said Miss Sorbette, wbo intermpted 
them both without any ceremony; "but that is not 
wbat I am asking. As for bis speaking the truth as a 
Christian and a gentleman, I don't give much weight 
to that. If be bas been deceiving us for all these 
years, you may be sure be would not stick at a fib to 
end off with. Wbat is one to do? I don't believe 
it can have ever been a good marriage, for my pari." 
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This was the issue to which she liad come by dint 
of thinking it over and discussing it; althongh the 
doctor^s sister, like the Coloners wife, had got up that 
moming with the Impression that Major Ochterlony's 
fidgets had finally driven him ont of his senses, and 
that Mary was the most ill-nsed woman in the world. 

"And I believe exactly the contrary," said the 
clergyman, with some heat. "I believe in an honour- 
able man and a pure-minded woman. I had rather 
give up work altogether than reject such an obvious 
truth." 

"Ah, Mr. Churchill," Mrs. Kirkman said again, 
"we must not rest in these vain appearances. We are 
all vile creatures, and the heart is deceitful above all 
things. I do fear that you are taking too charitable a 
view." 

"Yes," said Mr. Churchill, but perhaps he made a 
different application of thewords; "I believe that about 
the heart-, but then it shows its wickedness generally 
in a sort of appropriate, individual way. I daresay 
they have their thoms in the flesh, like the rest-, but it 
is notfalsehood and wantonness that are their besetting 
sins," said tlie poor man, with a plainness of speech 
which put his hearers to the blush. 

"Goodness gracious! remember that you are talking 
to ladies, Mr. Churchill," Miss Sorbette said, and put 
down her veil. It was not a fact he was very likely 
to forget; and then he put on his hat as they left the 
chapel, and hoped he was now free to go upon his 
way. 

"Stop a minute, please," said Miss Sorbette. "I 
should like to know what course of action is going to 

4* 
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be decided on. I am very sony for Mary, but so long 
as her cbaracter remains ander this doubt " 

"It sball make no difference tome," said Mib. Elirk- 
man. ^*I don^t pretend to regolate anjbodj^s actions, 
Sabina; but wben one tbinks of Maryof Bethany! She 
may bave done wrong, but I bope this occurrence will 
be blessed to her soul. I feit sure sbe wanted some- 
thing to bring her low, and make her feel her need,^^ 
tbe Coloners wife added, with solemnity; **and it is 
such a lesson for us all. In otber circumstances, the 
same tbing migbt bave bappened to you or me." 

"It could never bave bappened to me," said Miss 
Sorbette, witb sudden wratb; wbicb was a fortunate 
diversion for Mr. Cburcbill. Tbis was bow ber Mends 
discussed her after Mary bad gone away from ber se- 
cond wedding ; and perbaps tbey were barder upon her 
tban sbe bad supposed even in ber secret tbougbts. 



CHAPTEß V. 

But tbe worst of all to Mrs. Ocbterlony was tbat 
little Hugb bad been tbere — Hugh, wbo was six 
years old, and so intelligent for bis age. Tbe cbild 
was very anxious to know wbat it meant, and wby sbe 
knelt by bis fatber^s side wbile all tbe otber people 
were stimding. Was it sometbing particular tbey were 
praying for, wbicb Mrs. Eorkman and tbe rest did not 
want? Mary satisfied bim as sbe best could, and by- 
and-by be forgot, and began to play witb bis little 
brotber as usual; but bis motber knew tbat so stränge 
a scene could not fail to leave some impression. Sbe 
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sat by herself that long day, avoiding her hnsband for 
perhaps the first time in her life, and imagining a 
hnndred possibilities to herseif. It seemed to her as if 
everybody who ever heard of her henceforth mnst hear 
of this, and as if she mnst go throngh the world with 
a continnal donbt upon her; and Mary 's weakness was 
toprize fair reputation and spotless honourabove every- 
thing in the world. Perhaps Mrs. Kirkman was not so 
far wrong after all, and there was a higher meaning in 
the unlooked-for blow that thus strack her at her 
tenderest point; bnt that was an idea she oonld not re- 
ceive. She could not think that God had anything to 
do with her husband's foolish restlessness, and her own 
impatient Submission. It was a great deal more like 
a malicions deviVs work, than anything a beneficent 
providence could have arranged. This way of thinking 
was far from bringing Mary any consolation or solace, 
but still there was a certain reasonableness in her 
thoughts. And then an indistinct foreboding of härm 
to her children, she did not know what, or how to be 
brought about, weighed upon Mary's mind. She kept 
looking at them as they played beside her, and think- 
ing how, in the far future, the meaning of that scene 
he had been a witness to might flash into Hughes mind 
when he was a man, and throw a bewildering doubt 
upon bis mother's name, which perhaps she might not 
be living to clear up; and these ideas stung her like 
a nest of serpents, each waking up and darting its 
venom to her heart at a separate moment She had 
been very sad and very sorry many a time before in 
her life, — she had tasted all the usual sufPerings 
of humanity-, and yet she had never been what may be 
called unhappy^ tortured from within and without, dis- 
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satisfied with herself and every tbing about her. Major 
Ochterlony was in every sense of the word a good 
hnsband, and he bad been Mary^s snpport and trae 
companion in all ber previous troubles. He migbt be 
absurd now and then, but be never was anything but 
kind and tender and sympatbetic, as was tbe nature of 
the man. Bat the special feature of this misfortune 
was that it irritated and set ber in arms against bim, that 
it separated ber from ber dosest friend and all her 
friends, and that it made even the sigbt and thougbt of 
her cbildren, a pain to ber among all her other pains. 

This was the wretched way in which Mary spent 
the day of her second wedding. Naturally, Major 
Ochterlony brought people in with bim to lunch (pro- 
bably it should be written tiffin, but our readers will 
accept tbe generic word), and was himself in the gayest 
spirits, and insisted upon Champagne, though he knew 
they could not afford it. "We ate our real wedding 
breakfast all by ourselves in that villanous little place 
at Gretna," he said, with a boy's enthusiasm, "and 
had trout out of theSolway: don't you recoUect, Mary? 
Such trout! What a couple of happy young fools we 
were; and if every Gretna Green marriage tumed out 
like mine!" the Major added, looking at bis wife with 
beaming eyes. She had been terribly wounded by bis 
band, and was suffering secret torture, and was fall of 
the Irritation of pain; and yet she could not so steel 
her heart as not to feel a momentary softening at sigbt 
of the love and content in bis eyes. But though be 
loved her he had sacrificed all her scruples, and thrown 
a shadow upon her honour, and filled ber heart with 
bittemess, to satisfy an unreasonable fancy of bis own, 
and give peace, as he said, to bis mind. AU this was 
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very natural, but in tbe pain of the moment it seemed 
almost inconceivable to Mary, wbo was obliged to con- 
ceal her mortification and snffering, and minister to her 
guests as she was wont to do, witbout making anj 
sbow of tbe shadow tbat sbe feit to have fallen npon 
her life. 

It was, however, tacitly agreed by tbe ladies of tiie 
Station to make no difference, according to the example 
of the Colonel's wife. Mrs. Kirkman had resolved npon 
that charitable course from the highest motives, bat the 
others were perhaps less elevated in their principles of 
condnct Mrs. Hesketh, wbo was quite a worldly-minded 
woman, concluded that it would be absurd for one to 
take any step unless they all did, and that on the 
whole, whatever were the rights of it, Mary could be 
no worse tban she had been for all the long time they 
had known her. As for Miss Sorbette, wbo was strong- 
minded, she was disposed to consider that the moral 
courage the Ochterlonys had displayed in pntting an 
end to an unsatisfactory state of affairs merited public 
appreciation. Little Mrs. Askell, for her part, rushed 
headlong as soon as sbe heard of it, which fortunately 
was not until it was all over, to see her suffering pro- 
tectress. Perhaps it was at tbat moment, for the first 
time, that tbe ensign's wife feit the füll benefit of being 
a married lady, able to stand up for her fnend and 
Stretch a small wing of championship over her. Sbe 
rushed into Mrs. Ochterlony's presence and arms like a 
little tempest, and cried and sobbed and uttered inar- 
ticulate exclamations on her friend's Shoulder, to Mary'ß 
great surprise, wbo thought something had happened 
to her. Fortunately the little eighteen-year-old matron, 
after the first incoherence was over, began to find out 
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that Mrs. Ocbterlonj looked the same as ever, and tbat 
notbing tragical could have happened, and so restrained 
the dffer of her own conntenance and snpport, which 
woald have been more hnmbling to Mary than all the 
desertion in the world. 

"What is the matter, my dear?" said Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, who had regained her serene looks, though not 
her composed mind; and little Irish Emma, looking at 
her, was strack with such a sense of her own absnrdity 
and temerity and ridicnlons pretensions, that she very 
nearly broke down again. 

"IVe been quarrelling with Charlie," the qnick* 
witted girl said, with the best grace she could, and 
added in her mind a secret clause to soften down the 
fiction, — "he is so aggravating; and when I saw my 
Madonna looking so sweet and so still " 

"HushI" said Mary, "there was no need for crying 
about that — nor for telling fibs either," she added, 
with a smile that went to the heart of the ensign's 
wife. "You see there is nothing the matter with me," 
Mrs. Ochterlony added; but notwithstanding her perfect 
composure it was in a harder tone. 

"I never expected anything eise," said the im- 
petuous little woman-, "as if any nonsense could do 
any barm to you! And I love the Major, and I always 
have stood up for him; but oh, I should just like for 
once to box bis ears." 

"Hush!" said Mary again; and then the need she 
had of sympatby prompted her for one moment to 
descend to the level of the little girl beside her, who 
was all sympatby and no criticism, which Mary knew 
to be a kind of friendship wonderfolly uncommon in 
this World. "It did me no barm," she said, feeling a 
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certain relief in dropping her reserve, and making 
visible the one thing of which thej were both tbinking, 
and whicb bad no need of being identified hj name. 
^'It did me no barm, and it pleased bim. I donH deny 
that it bnrt at tbe time,'* Mary added after a litüe 
pause, witb a smile; "bnt tbat is all over now. You 
do not need to cry over me, mj dear.^' 

"I — cry over you," cried tbe prevaricating Emma, 
"as if sucb a tbing bad ever come into my bead; but 
I did feel glad I was a married lady," tbe little tbing 
added; and tben saw ber mistake, and blusbed and 
faltered and did not know wbat to say next Mrs. 
Ocbterlony knew very well wbat ber young visitor 
meant, but sbe took no notice, as was tbe wisest way. 
Sbe bad steeled berself to all the consequences by tbis 
time, and knew sbe must accustom berself to sucb 
allusions and to take no' notice of tbem. But it was 
bard upon ber, wbo bad been so good to tbe cbild, to 
tbink tbat little Emma was glad sbe was a married 
lady, and could in ber tum give a certain countenance. 
All tbese sbarp, secret, unseen arrows went direct to 
Mary's beart. 

But on tbe wbole tbe regiment kept its word and 
made no difiference. Mrs. Kirkman called eveiy 
Wednesday and took Mary witb ber to tbe prayer- 
meeting wbicb sbe beld among tbe soldiers^ wives, and 
wbere sbe said sbe was baving mucb precious fruit-, 
and was never weary of representing to ber companion 
tbat sbe bad need of being brougbt down and bumbled, 
and tbat for ber part sbe would rejoice in anyibing 
wbicb would bring ber dear Mary to a more serious 
way of tbinking*, wbicb was an expression of feeling 
peiriPectly genuine on Mrs. Kirkman's part, thougb at 
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the same time sbe feit more and more convinced that 
Mrs. Ochterlony had been deceiving her, and was not 
by any means an innocent sufferer. The ColoneFB wife 
was quite sincere in both these beliefs, though it would 
be hard to say how she reconciled them to each other; 
but then a woman is not bound to be logical, whether 
she belongs to the High or Low Church. At the same 
time she brought Mary sermons to read, with passages 
marked, which were adapted for both these states of 
feeling, — some consoling the righteous who were 
chastened because they were beloved, and some exhort- 
ing the sinners who had been long callous and now 
were beginning to awaken to a sense of their sins. Per- 
haps Mary, who was not very discriminating in point 
of sermon-books, read both with equal innocence, not 
seeing their special application: but she could scarcely 
be so blind when her friend discoursed at the Mothers' 
Meeting upon the Scripture Marys, and upon her who 
wöpt at the Savionr's feet. Mrs. Ochterlony understood 
then, and never forgot afterwards, that it was that 
Mary with whom, in the mind of one of her most in- 
timate associates, she had come to be identified. Not 
the Mary blessed among women, the type of mother- 
hood and purity, but the other Mary, who was forgiven 
much because she had much loved. That night she 
went home with a swelling heart, wondering over the 
great injustice of human ways and dealings, and crying 
within hei-self to the Great Spectator who knew all 
against the evil thoughts of her neighbours. Was that 
what they all believed of her, all these women? and 
yet she had done nothing to deserve it, not so much as 
by a light look, or thought, or word; and it was not 
as if she could defend herseif, or convince them of 
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their cruelty: for nobody accused her, nobody re- 
proached her — her friends, as they all said, made no 
difference. This was the sudden cloud that came over 
Mary in the very fairest and* best moment of her life. 

But as for the Major, he knew nothing about all 
that. It had been done for bis peace of mind, and 
until the next thing occurred to worry him he was 
radiant with good-humour and satisfaction. If he saw 
at any time a cloud on bis wife's face, he thought it 
was becanse of that approaching necessity which took 
the pleasure out of everything even to himself, for the 
moment, when he thought of it — the necessity of send- 
ing Hugh "home." "We shall still have Islay for a 
few years at least, my darling," he would say, in bis 
affectionate way; "and then the baby," — for there 
was a baby, which had come some time after the event 
which we have just narrated. That too must have had 
something to do, no doubt, with Mary's low spirits. 
"He'U get along famously with Aunt Agatha, and get 
spoiled, that fellow will," the Major said; "and as for 
Islay, well make a man of him." And except at 
those moments, when, as we have just said, the thoughts 
of bis little Hugb's approaching departure Struck him. 
Major Ochterlony was as happy and light-hearted as a 
man who is very well off in all bis domestic concems, 
and getting on in bis profession, and who has a plea- 
sant consciousness of doing bis duty to all men and a 
greatful sense of the mercies of God, should be, and 
naturally is. When two people are yoked for life to- 
gether, there is generally one of the two who bears the 
bürden, while the other takes things easy. Sometimes 
it is the husband, as is fit and right, who has the 
Leavy weight on bis Shoulders-, but sometimes, and 
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oftener tlian people think, it is tlie wife. And perhaps 
this was why Major Ocbterlony was so frisky in his 
harness, and Madonna Mary feit her serenity fall into 
sadness, and was conscidns of going on very slowly 
and heavily npon tbe way of life. Not that he was to 
blame, who was now, as always, the best basband in 
the regiment, or even in the world. Mary would not 
for all bis fidgets, not for any reward, have changed 
bim against Colonel Kirkman with bis fisby eye, nor 
against Captain Hesketh^s joUy countenance, nor for 
anybody eise within her ränge of vision. He was veiy 
far from perfect, and in ntter innocence bad given her 
a wound wbich tbrobbed and bled daily whicbever way 
sbe tumed herseif, and which she would never cease to 
feel all her life; but still at tbe same time he stood 
alone in the world, so far as Mary^s beart was con- 
cemed: for true love is, of all tbings on earth, tbe 
most pertinacioas and nnreasonable, let tbe philosophers 
say wbat they will. 

And then tbe baby, for bis part, was not like wbat 
tbe other babies bad been-, he was not a great fellow, 
like Hngh and Islay, bnt puny and pitiful and weakly, 
— a little selfisb soul that wonld leave bis mother no 
rest. Sbe bad been content to leave the other boys 
to Providence and Nature, tending them tenderly, 
wholesomely, and not too mnch, and hoping to make 
men of them some day; but with this baby Mary feil 
to dreaming, wondering often as he lay in her lap 
wbat bis future would be. She used to ask herseif un- 
consciously, without knowing wby, wbat bis influence 
might be on the lives of bis brotbers, who were like 
and yet so unlike bim: though wben she roused up she 
rebuked herseif, and thought bow mach more reason- 
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able it wonld be to speculate npon Hugh's inflnence, 
who was the eldest, or even upon Islay, who had the 
longest head in the regiment, and looked as if be meant 
to make some use of it one day. To think of the in- 
flnence of little weakly Wilfrid Coming to be of any 
permanent importance in the lives of those two strong 
fellows seemed absnrd enongh; and yet it was an idea 
whicb wonld come back to her, when she thonght with- 
out thinking, and escaped as it were into a spontane- 
ous State of mind. The name even was a weak-minded 
Bort of name, and did not please Mary; and all sorts 
of Strange fancies came into her head as she sat with 
the pitiful little peevish baby, who insisted npon hav- 
ing all her attention, lying awake and fractions npon 
her wearied knee. 

Thns it was that the flrst important scene of her 
history came to an end, with thoms which she never 
dreamed of planted in Mrs. Ochterlony's way, and a 
still greater and more nnthonght-of clond rising slowly 
npon the broken serenity of her life. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Eyertthing however went on well enongh at the 
Station for some time after the great occnrrence which 
connted for so much in Mrs. Ochterlony's history; and 
the Major was very peaceable, for bim, and nothing 
but trifling matters being in bis way to move bim, had 
fewer fidgets than nsual. To be sure he was pnt out 
now and then by something the Colonel said or did, 
or by Hesketh^s well-off-ness, which had come to the 
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length of a moral peculiarity, and was trying to a 
man; but these litüe distnrbances fizzed themfielves 
out, and got done with witbont tronbling anybody mach. 
Tbere was a lull, and most people were snrprised at it, 
and disposed to tbink tbat sometbing must be tbe 
matter witb tbe Major; but tbere was notbing tbe 
matter. Probably it occurred to bim now and tben 
tbat bis last great fidget bad ratber gone a step too 
far — but this is mere conjecture, for be certainly 
never said so. And tben, after a wbile, be began to 
play, as it were, witb tbe next grand object of uneasi- 
ness wbicb was to distract bis existence. Tbia was tbe 
sending "bome" of little Hugb. It was not tbat be 
did not feel to tbe utmost tbe blank tbis event would 
cause in tbe bouse, and tbe dreadful tug at bis heart, 
and tbe difference it would make to Mary. But at tbe 
same time it was a tbing tbat bad to be done, and 
Major Ocbterlony boped bis feelings would never make 
bim fail in bis duty. He used to feel Hugb^s bead if 
it was bot, and look at bis tongue at all sorts of un- 
timely moments, wbicb Mary knew meant notbing, but 
yet wbicb made ber tbrill and tremble to ber beart; 
and tben be would sbake bis own bead and look sad. 
" I would give bim a little quinine, my dear," be would 
say; and tben Mary, out of ber very alarm and pain, 
would tum upon bim. 

" Wby sbould I give bim quinine? It is time enougb 
wben be sbows signs of wanting it. Tbe cbild is quite 
well, Hugb.^^ But tbere was a certain quiver in Mrs. 
Ocbterlony's voice wbicb tbe Major could not and did 
not mistake. 

"Ob yes, be is quite well," be would reply; "come 
and let me feel if you bave any flesb on your bones, 
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old fellow. He is awfully thin, Mary. I don't think 
he would weigh half so mticb as he did a year ago if 
you were to try. I don't want to alarm you, my dear; 
bnt we must do it sooner or later, and in a thing that 
is 80 important for the child, we must not think of 
ourselves," said Major Ochterlony; and then again he 
laid his hand with that doubting, experimenting look 
upon the boy's brow, to feel "if there was any fever," 
as he Said. 

"He is quite well," said Mary, who feit as if she 
were going distracted while this pantomime went on. 
"You do frighten me, though you don't mean it-, but I 
know he is quite well." 

"Oh yes," said Major Ochterlony, with a sigh; and 
he kissed his'little boy solemnly, and set him down 
as if things were in a very bad way; "he is quite well. 
But I have seen when five or six hours have changed 
all that," he added with a still more profound sigh, and 
got up as if he could not bear further consideration of 
the subject, and went out and stroUed into somebody's 
quarters, where Mary did not see how lighthearted he 
was half-an-hour after, quite naturally,/ because he had 
poured out his uneasiness, and a little more, and got 
quite rid of it, leaving her with the arrow sticking in 
her heart. No wonder that Mrs. Kirkman, who came 
in as the Major went out, said that even a very expe- 
rienced Christian would have found it trying. As for 
Mary, when she woke up in the middle of the night, 
which little peevish Wilfrid gave her plenty of occasion 
to do, she used to steal off as soon as she had quieted 
that baby-tyrant, and look at her eldest boy in his little 
bed, and put her soft hand on his head, and stoop over 
him to listen to his breathing. And sometimes she 
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persuaded herseif that bis forehead was hot, which it 
was quite likely to be, and got no more sleep that 
night; though as for the Major, he was a capital sleeper. 
And then somehow it was not so easy as it had been 
to conclude that it was only bis way; for after bis way 
had once brought about such conseqnences as in that 
re-marriage which Mary feit a positive physical pain in 
remembering, it was no longer to be taken ligbtly. 
The conseqnence was, that Mrs. Ochterlony wonnd ber- 
self up, and summoned all her courage, and wrote to 
Aunt Agatha, though she thought it best, until she bad 
an ans wer, to say nothing about it-, and she began to 
look over all little Hughes wardrobe, to make and 
mend, and consider within herseif what warm tbings 
she conld get bim for the termination of fhat inevitable 
voyage, and to think what might happen before she 
had these little things of bis in her care again — how 
they would wear out and be replenished, and his 
mother have no band in it — and how he would get 
on without her. She used to make pictures of the 
little forlom fellow on shipboard, and how he would 
cry himself to sleep, tili the tears came dropping on her 
needle and rusted it; and then would try to think how 
good Aunt Agatha would be to bim, but was not to 
be comforted by that — not so much as she ought to 
have been. There was nothing in the least remarkable 
in all this, but only what a great many people have to 
go through, and what Mrs. Ochterlony no doubt would 
go through with courage when the inevitable moment 
came. It was the looking forward to and rehearsing it, 
imd the Major's awful suggestions, and the constant 
dread of feeling little Hugh's head bot, or his tongue 
white, and thinking it. was her fault — this was what 
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made it so hard upon Mary; though Major Ochterlony 
never meant to alarm her, as anybody might see. 

"I think he should certainly go home," Mrs. Kirk- 
man said. ^^It is a trial, but it is one of the trials 
that will work for good. I don't like to blame you, 
Mary, but I have always thought your children were a 
temptation to you; oh, take carel — if you were to 
make idols of them " 

"I don't make idols of them," said Mrs. Ochterlony, 
bastily; and then she added, with an effort of seif- 
control which stopped even the rising colour on her 
clieek, "You know I don't agree with you about these 
things." She did not agree with Mrs. Kirkman; and yet 
to teil the truth, where so much is concemed, it is a 
litüe hard for a woman, however convinced she may 
be of God's goodness, not to fail in her faith and leam 
to think that, after all, the opinion which would make 
an end of her best hopes and her surest confidence may 
be tme. 

"I know you don't agree with me," said the Colo- 
nel's wife, sitting down with a sigh. "Oh, Mary, if 
you only knew how much I would give to see you 
taking these things to heart — to see you not almost, 
but altogether such as I am," she added, with solemn 
pathos. "If you would but remember that these blessings 
are only lent us — that we don't know what day or hour 
they may be taken back again " 

All this Mary listened to with a rising of nature in 
her heart against it, and yet with that wavering behind, 
— What if it might be true? 

"Don't speak to me so," she said. "You always 
make me think that something is going to happen. 
As if God grudged us our little happiness. Don't talk 

Madonna Mary. L «^ 
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of lending and taking back again. If He is not a 
cheerful giver, wbo can be?" For sbe was carried 
away by her feelings, and was not quite sure wbat she 
was saying — and at the same time, it comes so mach 
easier to human nature to think tbat God gmdges and 
takes back again, and is not a cbeerful giver. As for 
Mrs. Kirkman, sbe tbougbt it sinfiil so mucb as to ima- 
gine anytbing of tbe kind. 

"It grieves me to bear yon speak in tbat loose sort 
of latitudinarian way," sbe said; "ob, my dear Mary, 
if you conld only see bow mucb need you bave to be 
brougbt low. Wben one cross is not enougb, anotber 
comes — and I feel tbat yon are not going to be let 
alone. Tbis trial, if you take it in a rigbt spirit, may 
bave tbe most blessed consequences. It must be to 
keep you from making an idol of bim, my dear — for 
if be takes up your beart from better tbings " 

Wbat could Mary say? Sbe stopped in ber work 
to give ber bands an impatient wring togetber, by way 
of expressing somebow in secret to berself tbe im- 
patience witb wbicb sbe listened. Yet perbaps, after 
all, it migbt be true. Perbaps God was not sucb a 
Fatber as He, tbe supreme and all-loving, wbom ber 
own motberbood sbadowed fortb in Mary's beart, but 
sucb a one as tbose old pedant fatbers, wbo took away 
pleasures and reclaimed gifts, for discipline's sake. 
Perbaps — for wben a beart bas everytbing most dear 
to it at stake, it bas sucb a miserable inclination to 
believe tbe worst of Hirn wbo leaves bis explanation to 
the end, — Mary tbougbt perbaps it migbt be true, 
and tbat God ber Fatber migbt be lying in wait for 
ber somewhere to crush her to the ground for having 
too mucb pleasure in bis gift, — wbicb was the State 
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of mind which her friend, who was at the bottom of 
lier heart a good woman, would have liked to bring 
«Lbont 

"I tbink it is simply because we are in India," 
Said Mrs. Ochterlony, recovering berself; "it is one of 
tlie conditions of our lot. ,It is a very bard condition, 
"but of course we have to bear it. I think, for my part, 
that God, instead of <loing it to punish me, is sony for 
me, and that He wonld mend it and spare ns if some- 
thing eise did not make it necessary. But perbaps it 
is you who are right/^ sbe added, faltering again, and 
wondering if it was wrong to believe that God, in a 
wonderfal snpreme way, must be acting, somehow as 
in a blind ineffective way, she, a mother, would do to 
her children. But happily her conipanion was not 
aware of that profane thought. And then, Mrs. Hes- 
keth had come in, who looked at the question from 
entirely a different point of view. 

"We have all got to do it, you know," said that 
comfortable woman, "whether we idolize them or not. 
I don^t see what that has to do with it; but then I 
nev^er do understand you, The great thing is, if you 
have somebody nice to send them to. One^s mother is 
a great comfort for that; but then, there is one^s hus- 
band's friends to think about. I am not sure, for my 
own part, that a good school is not the best. That 
can't oflfend anybody, you know; neither your own 
people, nor Ms; and then they can go all round in the 
holidays. Mine have all got on famously,^^ said Mrs. 
Hesketh; and nobody who looked at her could have 
thought anything eise. Though, indeed, Mrs. Hesketh's 
well-off-ness was not nearly so disagreeable or offensive 
to other people as her husband's, who had bis balance 

5* 
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at bis banker^s written on bis face ; wbereas in her case 
it was only evident tbat sbe was on tbe best of terms 
witb ber milliner and ber jeweller, and all ber trades- 
people, and never bad any trouble witb ber bills. Mary 
sat between tbe woman wbo bad no cbildren, and wbo 
tbougbt sbe made idols of ber boys — and tbe woman 
wbo bad quantities of cbildren, and saw no reason why 
anybody sbould be mucb put out of tbeir way about 
tbem; and neitber tbe one nor tbe otber knew what 
sbe meant, any more tban sbe perbaps knew exactly 
wbat tbey meant, tbougb, as was natural, tbat latter 
idea did not mucb strike ber. And tbe sole strengtb- 
ening wbicb Mrs. Ocbterlony drew from tbis talk was 
a resolution never to say anytbing more about it; to 
keep wbat sbe was tbinking of to berself, and sbut an- 
otber door in ber beart, wbicb, after all, is a process 
wbicb bas to be pretty often repeated as one goes 
tbrougb tbe world. 

"But Mary bas no friends — no female 'friends, 
poor tbing. It is so sad for a girl wben tbat bappens, 
and accounts for so many tbings," tbe Coloners wife 
Said, dropping tbe lids over ber eyes, and witb an im- 
perceptible sbake of ber bead, wbicb brougbt tbe little 
cbapel and tbe scene of ber second marriage in a mo- 
ment before Mary's indignant eyes; "but tbere is one 
good even in tbat, for it gives greater ground for faitb ; 
wben we bave notbing and nobody to cling to " 

"We were talking of tbe cbildren," Mrs. Hesketb 
broke in calmly. "If I were you I sbould keep Hugb 
until Islay was old enougb to go witb bim. Tbey are 
such companions to each otber, you know, and two 
cbildren don't cost mucb more tban one. If I were 
you, Mary, I would send tbe two togetber. I always 
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did it with mine. And I am sure you have somebody 
tliat will take care of them; one always has somebody 
in one's eye; and as for female friends " 

Mary stopped short the profanity which doubtless 
her comfortable visitor was about to utter on this sub- 
ject. "I have nothing but female friends," said she, with 
a natural touch of sharpness in her voice. "I have an 
aunt and a sister who are my nearest relatives — and 
it is there Hngh is going," for the prick of offence had 
been good for her nerves, and strung them up. 

"Then I can't see what you have to be anxious 
about," said Mrs. Hesketh; "some people always make 
a foss about things happening to children-, why should 
anything happen to them? mine have had everything, 
I think, that children can have, and never been a bit 
the worse; and though it makes one uncomfortable at 
the time to think of their being ill, and so far i^way if 
anything should happen, still, if you know they are in 
good hands, and that everything is done that can be 

done And then, one never hears tili the worst is 

over," said the well-off woman, drawing her lace shawl 
round her. "Good-by, Mary, and don't fret; there is 
uothing that is not made worse by fretting about it; I 
never do, for my part." 

Mrs. Kirkman threw a glance of pathetic Import 
out of the Corners of her down-dropped eyes at the 
large departing skirts of Mary's other visitor. The 
Coloners wife was one of the people who always stay 
last, and her friends generally cut their visits short 
when they encountered her, with a knowledge of this 
pecnliarity, and at the same time an awful sense of 
something that would be said when they had with- 
drawn. "Not that I care for what she says," Mrs. 
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Hesketb murmured to herseif as she went out, "and 
Mary ought to know better at least;" but at tbe same 
time, Society at tbe Station, thongh it was qnite ased to 
it, did not like to tbink of tbe sigb, and tbe tender, 
bitter lamentations wbicb would be made over them 
wben tbey took tbeir leave. Mrs. Hesketb was not 
sensitive, but she could not belp feeling a litde ag- 
grieved, and wondering wbat special view of her efvil 
ways her regimental superior would take this time — 
for in so limited a Community, everybody knew about 
everybody, and any little faults one might have were 
not likely to be hid. 

Mrs. Kirkman had risen too, and wben Mary came 
back from the door tbe Colonel's wife came and sat 
down beside her on the sofa, and took Mrs. Ochter- 
lony's band. She would be very nice, if she only took 
a little thought about the one thing needful," said Mrs. 
Kirkman, with the usual sigb. "Wbat does it matter 
about all the rest? Oh, Mary, if we could only choose 
the good part wbicb cannot be taken away firom us!" 

"But surely, we all try a little after that," said 
Mary. "She is a kind woman, and very good to the 
poor. And how can we teil wbat her thoughts 
are? I don't tbink we ever understand each other's 
thoughts." 

"I never pretend to understand. I judge according 
to theScripture rule," said Mrs. Kirkman; "you are too 
charitable, Mary; and too often, you know, charity 
only means laxness. Oh, I cannot teil you how those 
people are all laid upon my soul! Colonel Kirkman 
being the principal officer, you know, and so little real 
Christian work to be expected from Mr. Churchill, the 
responsibility is terrible. T feel sometimes as if I must 
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die under it. If their blood should be demanded at 
my hands!" 

"But surely God must care a litde about thejn Him- 
self," Said Mrs. Ochterlony. **Dont you think so? I 
cannot think that He has left it all upon you " 

"Dear Mary, if you but give me the comfort oi 
thinking I had been of use to yo««," said Mrs. Kirkman, 
pressing Mary's band. And wben she went away sbe 
believed that she had done her duty by Mrs. Ochter- 
lony at least; and feit that perhaps, as a braud snatched 
from the buming, this woman, who was so wrapped up 
in regard for the world and idolatry of her children, 
might still be brought into a better State. From this it 
will be seen that the painful Impression made by the 
marriage had a little faded out of the mind of the Sta- 
tion. It was there, waiting any chance moment or 
circumstance that might bring the name of Madonna 
Mary into question; but in the meantime, for the con- 
yenience of ordinary life, it had been dropped. It was 
a nuisance to keep up a sort of shadowy censure which 
never came to anything, and by tacit consent the thing 
had dropped. For it was a very small Community, and. 
if any one had to be tabooed, the taboo must have 
been complete and crushing, and nobody had the 
courage for that. And so gradually the cloudiness 
passed away like a breath on a mirror, and Mary to 
all appearance was among them as she had been before. 
Only no sort of compromise could really obliterate the 
fact from anybody's recollection , or above all from her 
own mind. 

And Mary went back to little Hugh's wardrobe 
when her visitors were gone, with that sense of having 
shut another door in her heart which has already been 
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mentioned. It is so natural to open all the doors and 
leave all the Chambers open to the day; but when 
people walk up to the threshold and look in and turn 
blank looks of surprise or sad looks of disapproval 
upon you, what is to be done but to shut the door? 
Mrs. Ochterlony thought as most people do, that it was 
almost incredible that her neighbours did not under- 
stand what she meant; and she thought too, like an in- 
experienced woman, that this was an accident of the 
Station, and that elsewhere other people knew better, 
which was a very fortunate thought, and did her good. 
And so she continued to put her boy^s things in order, 
and feit half angry when she saw the Major come in, 
and knew beforehand that he was going to resume his 
pantomime with little Hugh, and to try if his head was 
hot and look at his tongue. If his tongue tumed out 
to be white and his head feverish, then Mary knew 
that he would think it was her fault, and began to long 
for Aunt Agatha's letter, which she had been fearing, 
and which might be looked for by the next mail. 

As for the Major, he came home with the air of a 
man who has hit upon a new trouble. His wife saw 
it before he had been five minutes in the house. She 
saw it in his eyes, which sought her and retired froni 
her in their significant restless way, as if studying how 
to begin. In former days Mrs. Ochterlony, when sho 
saw this, used to help her husband out; but recently 
she had had no heart for that, and he was left unaided 
to make a beginning for himself. She took no notice 
of his fidgeting, nor of the researches he made all 
about the room, and all the things he put out of their 
placea. She could wait until he informed her what it 
was. But Mary feit a little nervous until such time as 
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her husband liad seated himself opposite her, and begau 
to pull her working things about, and to take up little 
Hngh's linen blouses which she had been setting in 
Order. Then the Major heaved a demonstrative sigh. 
He meant to be asked what it meant, and even gave a 
glance ap at her from the comer of his eye to see if 
she remarked it, bat Mary was hard-hearted and would 
take no notice. He had to take all the trouble him- 
self. 

"He will want warmer things when he goes home," 
said the Major. "You must write to Aunt Agatha 
abont that, Mary. I have been thinking a great deal 
about his going home. I don^t know how I shall get 
on without him, nor you either, my darling; but it is 
for his good. How old is Islay?" Major Ochterlony 
added with a little abruptness: and then his wife knew 
what it was. 

"Islay is not quite three," said Mary, quietly, as if 
the question was of no importance; but for all that her 
heart began to jump and beat against her breast. 

"Three! and so big for his age," said the guilty 
Major, labouring with his secret meaning. '^I don*t 
want to vex you, Mary, my love, but I was thinking 
perhaps when Hugh went; it comes to about the same 
thing, you see — the little beggar would be dread- 
fully solitary by himself, and I don't see that it would 
make any difference to Aunt Agatha " 

"It would make a difference to me^'' said Mary. 
^*0h, Hugh, don't be so cruel to me. I cannot let him 
go so young. If Hugh must go, it may be for Jus 
good — but not for Islay's, who is only a baby. He 
would not know us or have any recoUection of us. 
Don't make me send both of my boys away.^' 
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"You would still have the baby," said the Major. 
*^My darling, I am not going to do anything withont 
your consent. Islay looked dreadfnlly feyerish the 
other day, you know. I told yoa so; and as I was 
Coming home I met Mrs. HeskeÜi " 

"You took her advice about it," said Mary, with a 
little bittemess. As for the Major, he sei his Mary a 
whole heaven above such a woman as Mrs. Hesketh, 
and yet he had taken her advice about it, and it 
irritated him a little to perceive his wife's tone of re- 
proach. • 

"If I listened to her advice it was because she is a 
very sensible woman," said Major Ochterlony. "You 
are so heedless, my dear. When your children^s health 
is ruined, you know, that is not the time to send them 
home. We ought to do it now, while they are quite 
well; though indeed I thought Islay very feverish the 
other night," be added, getting up again in his restless 
way. And then the Major was Struck with com- 
punction when he saw Mary bending down over her 
work, and remembered how constantly she was there, 
working for them, and how much more tronble those 
children cost her than they ever could cost him. "My 
love," he said, Coming up to her and laying his band 
caressingly upon her bent head, "my bonnie Mary! 
you did not think I meant that you cared less for 
them, or what was for their good, äian I do? It will 
be a terrible trial; but then, if it is for their good and 
our own peace of mind " 

"God help me," said Mary, who was a little beside 
herseif. "I don't think you will leave me any peace 
of mind. You will drive me to do what I think wrong, 
or, if I don't do it, you will make me think that every- 
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thing that happens is my fault. You don^t mean it, 
but you are cruel, Hugh." 

"I am sure I don't mean it," said the Major, who, 
as usual, had had bis say out; "and when you come 

to tliink but we will say no more about it to- 

night. Give me your book, and I will read to you 
for an bour or two. It is a comfort to come in to you 
and get a little peace. And after all, my love, Mrs. , 
Hesketb means well, and sbe*s a very sensible woman. 
I don't like Hesketb, but tbere's not a word to say 
against ber. Tbey are all very kind and friendly. 
We are in great luck in our regiment. Is tbis your 
mark wbere you left off? Don't let us say anyliiing 
more about it, Mary, for to-nigbt." 

"No," Said Mrs. Ocbterlony, witb a sigb; but sbe 
knew in ber beart tbat tbe Major would begin to feel 
Islay's bead, if it was bot, and look at bis tongue, as 
be had done to Hugb's, and drive ber out of ber senses; 
and that, most likely, when sbe had come to an end of 
her powers, sbe would be beaten and give in at tbe 
last. But tbey said no more about it tbat night; and 
tbe Major got so interested in tbe book that he sat all 
tbe evening reading, and Mary got very well on witb 
her work. Major Ocbterlony was' so interested that be 
even forgot to look as if be thought tbe cbildren 
feverish when tbey came to say good night, which was 
tbe most wonderful relief to bis wife. If thoughts 
came into her bead while sbe trimmed Hugh's little 
blouses, of anotber little tbree-year-old traveller totter- 
ing by bis brotber's side, and going away on tbe 
stormy dangerous sea, sbe kept them to hergelf. It 
did not seem to her as if sbe could outlive tUe Separa- 
tion, nor how sbe could permit a ship so richly freigbteäj 
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to sali away into the dark distance and the terrible 
storms; and yet she knew tbat she must outlive it, and 
that it mnst happen, if not now, yet at least some 
time. It is the condition of existence for the En^lisk 
sojourners in India. And what was she more than an- 
other, that any one should think there was any special 
hardship in her case? 



CHAPTER VII. 

The next mail was an important one in many 
ways. It was to bring Aunt Agatha's letter about 
litde Hugh, and it did bring something which had still 
more effect upon the Ochterlony peace of mind. The 
Major, as has been already said, was not a man to be 
greatly excited by the arrival of the mail. All bis 
close and pressing interests were at present concentrated 
in the Station. His married sisters wrote to him now 
and then, and he was very glad to get their letters, 
and to hear when a new niece or nephew arrived, 
which was the general borden of these epistles. Some- 
times it was a death, and Major Ochterlony was sorry; 
but neither the joy nor the sorrow disturbed him much. 
For he was far away, and he was tolerably happy him- 
self, and could bear with equanimity the vicissitudes in 
the lot of his friends. But this time the letter which 
arrived was of a different description. It was &om bis 
brother, the head of the house — who was a litüe of 
an invalid and a good deal of a dilettante, and gave 
the Major no nephews or nieces, being indeed a con- 
firmed bachelor of the most hopeless kind. He was a 
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man who never wrote letters, so that the communica- 
tion was a little startliug. And yet there was nothing 
very particular in it Something had occurred to make 
Mr. Ochterlony think of bis brother, and the con- 
sequence was that he had drawn his writing things to 
liis band and written a few kind words, with a sense 
of baving done something meritorious to bimself and 
deeply gratifying to Hugh. He sent his love to Mary, 
and hoped the little fellow was all right who was, he 
supposed, to carry on the family honours — "if there 
are any family honours," the Squire had said, not 
withont an agreeable sense that there was something in 
his last paper on the '^Coins of Agrippa," that the 
Nnmismatic Society would not willingly let die. This 
was the innocent morsel of correspondence which had 
come to the Major's hand. Mary was sitting by'with 
the baby on her lap while he read it, and busy with a 
very different kind of commnnication. She was read- 
ing Aunt Agatha's letter which she had been dreading 
and wishing for, and her heart was growing sick over 
the innocent flutter of expectation and kindness and 
delight- which was in it. Every assurance of the joy 
she would feel in seeing little Hugh, and the care she 
would take of him, which the simple-minded writer 
sent to be a comfort to Mary, came upon the mother*s 
unreasonable mind like a kind of injury. To think 
that anybody could be happy about an occurrence that 
would be so terrible to her; to think anybody could 
have the bad taste to say that they looked with im- 
patience for the moment that to Mary would be like 
dying! She was unhinged, and for the first time, per- 
haps, in her life, her nerves were thoroughly out of 
Order, and she was unreasonable to the bottom of her 
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heart; and when she came to her young sister^s gaj 
announcement of what for her part sbe would do for 
her little nepbew*s edncation, and how she had been 
stndying the subject ever since Mary 's letter arrived, 
Mrs. Ochterlony feit as if sbe could have beaten the 
girl, and was ready to cry with wretchedness and urita- 
tion and despair. All these details served somehow to 
^^ it, though she knew it had been fixed before. They 
told her the little room Hugb sbould have, and the old 
maid wbo wonld take care of bim; and how he sbould 
play in the garden, and leam bis lessons in Annt 
Agatba's parlour, and all those details wbich would be 
sweet to Mary when her boy was actually tbere. But 
at present they made bis going away so real, tbat they 
were very bitter to her, and she had to draw the 
astonisbed cbild away from bis play, and take hold of 
bim and keep bim by her, to feel quite sure tbat be 
was still bere, and not in the little North-country 
cottage whicb she knew so well. But this was an 
arrangement wbich did not please the baby, wbo liked 
to have bis motber all to bimself , igad pusbed Hugb 
away, and kicked and screamed at bim lustily. Tbus 
it was an agitated little group upon whicb Äe Major 
looked down as be tumed from bis brotber's pleasant 
letter. He was in a very pleasant frame of mind bim- 
self, and was excessively entertained by the self-asser- 
tion of little Wilfrid on bis motber's knee. 

^^He is a plucky little soul, though be is so small,'' 
Said Major Ochterlony; "but Willie, my boy, tbere's 
precious little for you of the grandeurs of the family. 
It is from Francis, my dear. It's very surprising, you 
know, but still it's true. And be sends you bis love. 
Tou know I always said tbat tbere was a great deal of 
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good in Francis; he is not a demonstrative man — but 
still, when you get at it, he has a warm heart. I 
am sure he would be a good firiend to you, Mary, if 
ever — " 

"I hope I shall never need him to be a good friend 
to me," said Mrs. Ochterlony. "He is your brother, 
Hngh, bnt yon know we never got on." It was a per- 
fectly correct Statement of fact, but yet, perhaps, Mary 
would not have made it, had she not been so much 
disturbed by Aunt Agatha's letter. She was almost 
disposed to persuade herseif for that moment that she^ 
had not got on with Aunt Agatha, which was a moral 
impossibility. As for the Major, he took no notice of 
his wife^s little ill-tempered unenthusiastic speech. 

"You will be pleased when you read it," he said. 
"He talks of Hugh quite plainly as the heir of Earlston. 
I can^t help being pleased. I wonder what kind of 
Squire the little beggar will make: but we shall not 
live to see that — or, at least, / shan't," the Major 
went on, and he looked at his boy with a wistful look 
which Mary used to think of afterwards. As for little 
Hugh, he was very indifferent, and not much more 
conscious of the affection near home than of the in- 
heritance far off. Major Ochterlony stood by the side 
of Mary's chair, and he had it in his heart to give her 
a little lesson upon her unbelief and want of confidence 
in him, who was always acting for the very best, and 
who thought much more of her interests than of his 
own. 

"My darling," he said, in that coaxing tone which 
Mary faiew so well, "I don't mean to blame you. It 
was a hard thing to make you do; and you might 
have thought me cruel and too precise. But only see 
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now how important it was to be exact about oar mar- 
riage — t<H> exact even. If Hugh should come into 
the estate — " 

Here Major Ochterlony stopped short all at once, 
without any apparent reason. He had still bis brotber's 
letter in bis band, and was Standing by Mary*s side; 
and nobody bad come in, and notbing bad bappened. 
But all at once, like a flasb of ligbtning, sometbing of 
wbicb be bad never tbougbt before bad entered bis 
mind. He stopped sbort, and said, "Good God!" low 
to bimself, tbougb be was not a man wbo used profane 
expressions. His face cbanged as a sammer day cbanges 
wben tbe wind seizes it like a gbost, and Covers its 
beavens with clouds. So great was tbe sbock be bad 
received, tbat be made no attempt to bide it, but stood 
gazing at Mary, appealing to ber out of tbe midst of 
bis sudden trouble. "Good GodI" be säid. His eyes 
went in a piteous way from little Hugb, wbo knew 
notbing about it, to bis motber, wbo was at present tbe 
cbief sufferer. Was it possible tbat instead of belping 
be bad done bis best to disbonour Hugb? It was so 
new an idea to bim, tbat be looked belplessly into 
Mary's eyes to see if it was true. And sbe, for ber 
part, bad notbing to say to bim. Sbe gave a little 
tremulous cry wbicb did but ecbo bis own exclamation, 
and pitiftilly beld out her band to ber busband. Yes; 
it was true. Between them tbey bad sown tboms in 
tbeir boy^s patb, and tbrown doubt on bis name, and 
brougbt bumiliation and nncertainty into bis ftiture life. 
Major Ocbterlony dropped into a cbair by bis wife's 
side, and covered bis face witb ber band. He was 
Struck dumb by bis discovery. It was only sbe wbo 
bad seen it all long ago — to wbom no sudden re- 
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velation could come — ^s^lio had been sufferingy even 
angnlj and bitterly, but wbo was now altogether sub- 
dned and eonscions only of a common calamity; wbo 
was the only one capable of speecb or tbongbt. 

*'Hngh, it is done now," said Mary; "perhaps it 
may never do bim any barm. We are in India, a long 
way from all our firiends. They know wbat took place 
in Scotiand, bnt tbey can't know wbat bappened here." 

Tbe Major only replied once more, "Grood God!" 
Perhaps be was not tbinking so mncb of Hugb as of 
tbe failure be bad bimself made. To tbink be sbould 
bave landed in tbe most apparent folly by way of being 
wise — tbat perbaps was tbe immediate sting. But as 
for Mrs. Ocbterlony, ber beart was fiiU of ber little boy 
wbo was going away from ber, and ber busband's borror 
and dismay seemed only natural. Sbe bad to witbdraw 
her band from bim, for tbe tyrant baby did not ap- 
prove of any otb^ claim upon ber attention, but sbe 
caressed bis stooping bead as sbe did so. ^'Ob, Hugb, 
let US bope tbings wiU tum out better tban we tbink," 
she said, witb Jier beart overflowing in ber eyes; and 
tbe soft tears feil on Wilfrid's little frock as sbe sootbed 
and consoled bim. Little Hugb for bis part bad been 
Startled in tbe midst of bis play, and bad come forward 
to see wbat was going on. He was not particularly 
interested, it is true, but still be ratber wanted to know 
wbat it was all about. And wben tbe pugnacious baby 
saw bis brotber be retumed to tbe conflict It was bis 
baby efforts witb bands and feet to tbrust Hugb away 
wfaich roused tbe Major. He got up and took a walk 
about tbe room, sigbmg beavily. " Wben you saw wbat 
was involved, wby did you let me do it, Mary?" be 
Said, amid bis sigbs. Tbat was all tbe advantage bis 

Madonna Jiary, I, " 
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wife had from bis discovery. He was still Walking 
about tbe room and sigbing, wben tbe baby went to 
sleep, and Hugb was taken away; and tben to be eure 
tbe fatber and motber were alone. 

^^That never came into my bead," Major Ocbterlony 
Said, drawing a cbair again to Mary's side. "When 
you saw tbe danger wby did you not teil me? I 
tbougbt it was only because you did not like it. ^ And 
tben, on tbe otber side, if anytbing bappened to me — 
Wby did you let me do it wben you saw tbat?" said 
tbe Major, almost angrily. And be drew anotber long 
impatient sigb. 

*Terbaps it will do no barm, after all," said Mary, 
wbö feit berself suddenly put upon ber defence. 

"Harm! it is sure to do barm," said tbe Major. 
"It is as good as saying we were never married tili 
now. Good beavens! to tbink you sbould bave seen 
all tbat, and yet let me do it. We may bave mined 
bim, for all we know. And tbe question is, wbat'ß to 
be done? Perbaps I sbould write to Francis, and teil 
bim tbat I tbougbt it best for your sake, in case any- 
tbing bappened to me — and as it was merely a matter 
of form, I don't see tbat Cburcbill could bave any 
besitation in striking it out of tbe register — " 

" Ob, Hugb, let it alone now," said Mrs. Ocbterlony. 
"It is done, and we cannot undo it. Let us only be 
quiet and make no more commotion. People may forget 
it, perbaps, if we forget it." 

"Forget itl" tbe Major said, and sigbed. He sbook 
bis bead, and at tbe same time be looked witb a certain 
tender patronage on Mary. "You may forget it, my 
dear, and I bope you will," be said, witb a magnanimous 
patbos; "but it is too mucb to expect tbat I sbould 
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folget what may have such important resnlts. I feel 
Sure I ought to let Francis know. I daresay he coold 
adyise ns what would be best It is a very kind 
letter," said the Major; and he sighed, and gave Mary 
Mr. Ochterlony's brief and nnimportant note with an 
air of resigned yet hopeless affliction, which half ii^ 
ritated her, and half awoke those possibilities of 
langhter which come "when there is little laughing in 
one's head,'' as we say in Scotland. She could have 
langhed, and she could have stormed at him; and yet 
in the midst of all she feit a poignant sense of con- 
trast, and knew that it was she and not he who would 
really sufPer — as it was he and jiot she who was in 
&ult 

While Mary read Mr. Ochterlony's letter, luUing 
now and then with a soft movement the baby on her 
knee, the Major at the other side got attracted after a 
while by the pretty picture of the sleeping child, and 
began at length to forego bis sighing, and to smoothe 
out the long white drapery that lay over Mary's dress. 
He was thinking no härm, the tender-hearted man. 
He looked at litüe Wilfrid's small waxen face pillowed 
on bis mother's arm — so much smaller and feebler 
than Hugh and Islay had been, the great, gallant 
fellows — and bis heart was touched by bis little 
child. "My little man! f/ou are all right, at least,'^ 
said the inconsiderate father. He said it to himself, 
and thought, if he thought at all on the subject, that 
Mary, who was reading bis brother's letter, did not 
hear him. And when Mrs. Ochterlony gave that cry 
which roused all the house and brought everybody 
trooping to the door, in the fall idea that it must be a 
cobra at least, the Major jumped up to bis feet as 

6» 
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mach Startled as any of ihem, and looked down to Üie 
floor and cried, "Where — what is it?" with as little 
an idea of what was the matter as the ayah who 
grinned and gazed in the distance. When he saw that 
instead of indicating somewhere a reptile intrader, 
Mary had dropped the letter and fallen into a weak 
ontburst of tears, the Major was confounded. He sent 
the servants away, and took his wife in his arms and 
heW her fast. "What is it, my love?" said the Major. 
"Are you ill? For Heaven's sake teil me what it is; 
my poor darling, my bonnie Mary!" This was how 
he soothed her, witibont the most distant idea what was 
the matter, or what had made her cry out. And when 
Mary came to herseif, she did not explain very clearly. 
She said to herseif that it wa.s no use making him nn- 
bappy by the fantastical horror whieh had come into 
her mind with his words, or indeed had been already 
inrking there. And, poor sonl, she was better when 
she had had her cry out, and had given over little 
Wilfrid, woke np by the sonnd, to his nurse's hands. 
She said, "Never mind me, Hugh; I am nervous, I 
snppose;*' and cried on his Shoulder as he never re- 
membered her to have cried, except for very serious 
griefs. And when at last he had made her lie down, 
which was the Majores favourite panacea for all female 
ills of body or mind, and had covered her over, and 
patted and caressed and kissed her, Major Ochterlony 
went out with a troubled mind. It cotdd not be any- 
thing in Francis's letter, which was a model of brotherly 
correctness, that had vexed or excited her: and then 
he began to think that for some time past her health 
had not been what it used to be. The idea distorbed 
Mm gready, as may be supposed; for the tbought of 
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Hary ailing and weaklj, or perhaps ill and in dangev, 
was one wliich had never yet ent^ed bis mind. The 
firat thing he thonght of was to go and have a talk 
with Sorbette, who onght to know, if he was good for 
anTthing, what it was. 

^^I am snre I don^t know in the least what is the 
matter," the Major said. ^^She is not ill, 70U know. 
Tbis moming she looked as well as ever ahe did, and 
then all at once gave a ery and burst into tears. It is 
80 unlike Mary." 

"It is very unlike her," said the doctor. "Perbaps 
you were saying something tbat upset her nerves." 

"Nerves!" said the Major, with calm pride. "My 
dear fellow, yon know that Mary bas no nerres; she 
never was one of that sort of women. To teU the 
trath, I donH think she bas ever been quite hers^f 
since that stnpid business, you know." 

"What stnpid business?" said Mr. Sorbette. 

"Oh, you know • — the marriage, to be sure. A 
man looks very silly afterwards," said the Major with 
candonr, "when be lets bimself be carried away by bis 
feelings. She ought not to have consented when that 
was her idea. I would give a hundred pounds I had 
not been so foolish. I don^t think she bas ever been 
quite herseif since." 

The doctor had opened de grands yeux. He looked 
at bis companion as if he could not believe bis ears. 
"Of course you would never have taken such an 
unusual step if tbere had not been good reason for it," 
he ventured to say, which was rather a hazardous 
Speech; for the Major might have divined its actual 
meaning, and then things would have gone badly with 
Mr. Sorbette. £ut, as it happened. Major Ochterlony 
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was far too mnch occupied to pay attention to any- 
body^s meaning except his own. 

"Yee, there was good reason," he said. "She lost 
her marriage Uines,' you know; and all cur witnesses 
are dead. I thought she might perhaps find herseif in 
a disagreeable position if anything happened to me." 

As he spoke, the doctor regarded him with surprise 
so profound as to be half sublime — surprise and a 
perplexity and doubt wonderfiil to behold. Was this a 
Story the Majpr had made up, or was it perhaps after 
all the certain truth? It was just what he had said at 
first; but the first time it was stated with more warmth, 
and did not produce the same effect. Mr. Sorbette 
respected Mrs. Ochterlony to the bottom of his heart; 
but still he had shaken his head, and said, "There 
was no accounting for those things/* And now he did 
not know what to make of it: whether to believe in 
the innocence of the couple, or to think the Major had 
made up a story — which, to be sure, would be by 
much the greatest miracle of all. 

"If that was the case, I think it would have been 
better to let well alone," said the doctor. "That is 
what I would have done had it been me." 

"Then why did not you teil me so?" said Major 
Ochterlony. "I asked you before; and what you all 
said to me was, ^If thafs the case, best to repeat it at 
once.' Good Lord! to think how little one can rely 
upon one^s friends when one asks their advice. But in 
the meantime the question is about Mary. I wish 
you'd go and see her and give her something — a 
tonic, you know, or something strengthening. I think 
111 Step over and see Churchill, and get him to strike 
that unfortunate piece of nonsense out of the register. 
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As it was bnly a piece of form, I should think he 
would do it; and if it is that that aus her, it wonld do 
her good." 

"If I were yon, I'd let well alone," said the 

doctor; but he said it low, and he was putting on his 

hat as he spoke, and went off immediately to see his 

patient Even if curiosity and surprise had not been 

in Operation, he would sdll prohably have hastened to 

Madonna Mary. For the regiment loved her in its 

heart, and the loss of her fair serene presence wonld 

have made a temble gap at the Station.* "We must 

not let her be ill if we can help it,'^ Mr. Sorbette said 

to himself; and then he made a private reflection abont 

that ass Ochterlonj and his fidgets. Bnt yet, notwith- 

Standing all his fanlts, the Major was not an ass. On 

thinking it over again, he decided not to go to Chnrchill 

with that little request about the register; and he feit 

more and more, Üie more he reflected upon it, how 

hard it was that in a moment of real emergency a man 

shonld be able to pnt so little dependence npon his 

friends. Even Mary had let him do it, though she 

had seen how dangerons and impolitic it was; and all 

the others had let him do it; for certainly it was not 

without asking advice that he had taken what the 

doctor called so nnnsnal a step. Major Ochterlony feit 

as he took this into consideration that he was an in- 

jnred man. What was the good of being on intimate 

terms with so many people if not one of them conld 

^ve him the real connsel of a friend when he wanted 

it? And even Mary had let him do itl The thought 

of such a Strange dereliction of dnty on the part of 

everybody connected with him, went to the Majores 

heart. 
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As for Mary, it would be a little difficult to express 
her feelings. She got np as soon as her hosband was 
gone, and threw ofF the light covering he had put over 
her so carefuUy, and went back to her work; for to lie 
still in a darkened room was not a remedy in which 
she put any faith. And to teil the trath, poor Mary 's 
heart was eased a little, perhaps physically, by her 
tears, which had done her good, and by the other in- 
cidents of the evening, which had thrown down as it 
were the Separation between her and her husband, and 
taken away the one rankling and aching wound she 
had. Now that he saw that he had done wrong — 
now that he was aware that it was a wrong step he 
had taken — a certain remnant of bittemess which had 
been lurking in a comer of Mary's heart came all to 
nothing and died down in a moment. As soon as he 
was himself awakened to it, Mary forgot her own 
wound and every evil thought she had ever had, in 
her sorrow for him. She remembered his look of dis- 
may, his dead silence, his unusual exclamation; and 
she Said, "poor Hughl" in her heart, and was ready to 
condone his worst faults. Otherwüey as Mrs. Ochterlony 
Said to herseif, he had scarcely a fault that anybody 
could point out He was the kindest, the most tme 
and tender! Everybody acknowledged that he was the 
best husband in the regiment, and which of them could 
stand beside him, even in an inferior place? Not 
Colonel Kirkman, who might have been a petrified 
Colonel out of the Drift (if there were Colonels in 
those days), for any particidar internal evidence to the 
contrary; nor Captain Hesketh, who was so well off; 
nor any half dozen of the other officers. This was the 
State of mind in which Mrs. Ochterlony was when the 
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doctor ealled. And he found her quite well, and 
thought her an Bnacconntable woman, and shrugged 
bis Shoulders, and vondered what the Major would 
take into his head next. ^^He said it was on the 
nerves, as the poor women call it," said the doctor, 
transferring his own Suggestion to Major Ochterlony. 
"I should like to know what he means by making 
game of people — as if I had as much time to talk 
nonsense as he has: but I thought, to be sure, when 
he Said that, that it was a cock-and-buU story. I 
ougbt to know something about your nerves." 

'*He was quite right," said Mrs. Ochterlony; and 
sbe smiled and took hold of the great trouble that was 
approaching her and made a buckler of it for her hus- 
band. "My nerves were very much upset. You know 
we have to make up our minds to send Hugh home." 

And as she spoke she looked up at Mr. Sorbette 
with eyes brimming over with two great tears — real 
tears, Heaven knows, which came but too readily to 
back up her sacred plea. The doctor recoiled before 
tbem as if somebody had levelled a pistol at him ; for 
he was a man that could not bear to see women crying, 
as he said, or to see anybody in distress, which was 
tbe tme Statement of the case. 

"There — there," he said, "don't excite yourself. 
What is the good of thinking about it? Everybody has 
to do it, and the monkeys get on as well as possible. 
Look here, pack up all this work and trash, and amuse 
yourself. Why don't you go out more, and take a 
little relaxation? You had better send over to my sister 
for a novel-, or if there's nothing eise for it, get the 
baby. Don't sit working and driving yourself crazy 
bere." 
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So that was all Mr. Sorbette could do in the case; 
and a wonderfally puzzled doctor he was as he went 
back to bis quarters, and took the first opportunitj of 
telling bis sister that she was all wrong about the 
Ochterlonjs, and he always knew she was. ^^As if a 
man could know anything about it,*' Miss Sorbette said. 
And in the meantime the Major went home, and was 
very tender of Mary, and petted and watched over her 
as if she had had a real illness. Though, after all, the 
question why she had let bim do so, was often nearly 
on bis lips, as it was always in bis heart. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

What Mrs. Ochterlony had to do after this was to 
write to Aunt Agatha, setding eveiything about little 
Hugh, which was by no means an easy thing to do, 
especiaUy since the matter had been complicated by 
that most unnecessary Suggestion about Islay, which 
Mrs. Hesketh had thought proper to make; as if she, 
who had a grown-up daughter to be her companion, 
and swarms of children, so many as almost to pass the 
bounds of possible recoUection, could know anything 
about how it feit to send off one^s entire family, leaving 
only a baby behind; but then that is so often the way 
with those well-off people, who have never had any- 
thing happen to them. Mary had to write that if all 
was well, and they could find "an opportunity," probably 
Hugh would be sent by the next mail but one; for she 
Bucceeded in persuading herseif and the Major that 
sooner than that it would be impossible to have bis 
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things readj. ^^Yon do not saj anything aboat Islay, 
my dear," said the Major, when he read the letter, 
"and you must see that for the child's sake — " 

"Oh, Hngh, what difference can it make?" said 
Mrs. Ochterlony, with conscious sophistry. "If ehe can 
take one child, she can take two. It is not like a 
man — ^" But whether it was Islay or Aunt Agatha 
who was not like a man, Mary did not explain; and 
she went on with her preparations with a desperate 
trast in circnmstances, such as women are often driven 
to. Something might happen to preserve to her yet for 
a little while longer her three-year-old boy. Hugh was 
past hoping for, but it seemed to her now that she 
wonld accept with gratitude, as a mitigated calamity, 
the Separation firom one which had seemed so terrible 
to her at first. As for the Major, he adhered to the 
idea with a tenacity unusual to him. He even came 
and snperintended her at the work-table, and asked 
continnally, How abont Islay? if all these things were 
for Hngh? — which was a question that called forth 
all the power of sophistry and eqnivocation which Mrs. 
Ochterlony possessed to answer. Bat still she pnt a 
certain trust in circnmstances that something might still 
happen to save Islay — and indeed something did 
happen, thongh far, very far, from being as Mary 
wished. 

The Major in the meantime had done his best to 
shake himself free firom the alarm and dismay indirectly 
prodnced in his mind by his brother's letter. He had 
gone to Mr. Churchill after all, but found it impractic- 
able to get the entry blotted out of the register, not- 
withstanding his assurance that it was simply a matter 
of form. Mr. Churchill had no doubt on that point, 
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but he eould not alter the record, though he condoled 
with the sofferer. ^^I cannot think how you all cotild 
let me do it," the Major said. '^A man may be ex- 
cused for taking the alarm, if he is persoaded that bis 
wife will get into tronble when he is gone, for want of 
a formality; but how all of yon, with cool heads and 
no excitement to take away yonr judgment — " 

"Who persnaded you?" said the clergyman, with a 
little dismay. 

"Well, you know Kirkman said things looked very 
bad in Scotland when the marriage lines were lost 
How could I teil? he is Scotch, and he ought to know. 
And then to think of Mary in trouble, and perhaps 
losing her little provision if anything happened to ma 
It was enough to make a man do anything foolish; but 
how all of you who know better should h»ve let me 
do it — " 

"My dear Major/' said Mr. Churchül mUdly, "I 
don^t think you are a man to be kept from doing any- 
thing when your heart is set upon it; — and then you 
were in such a hurry — " 

"Ah, yes," said Major Ochterlony with a deep 
sigh-, "and nobody, that I can remember, ever sug- 
gested to me to wait a little. That's what it is, Chur- 
chill; to have so many firiends, and not one among 
them who would take the trouble to teil a man he was 
wrong." 

"Major Ochterlony," said the clergyman, a little 
stiffly, "you forget that I said everything I could say 
to convince you. Of course I did not know all the 
circumstances — but I hope I shall always have eourage 
enough, when I think so, to teil any man he is in the 
wrong." 
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! '^My dear fellow, I did not mean you,'' said the 

Major, with another sigb; and perhaps it was with a 
similar Statement that the conversation always condnded 
when Major Ocbterlony confided to any special in- 
diyidnal of bis daily associates, this general condemna- 
tioQ of bis firiends, of wbicb be made as litüe a secret 
as he had made of bis re-marriage. The Station knew 
as well after that, that Major Ocbterlony was greatly 
distnrbed about the ^^unusual step^^ be had taken, and 
was a&aid it migbt be bad for little Hughes future 
prospects, as it bad been aware beforeband of the 
wonderfol event itself. And natnraUy there was a 
great deal of discnssion on the subject. Tbere were 
Bome people wbo contented tbemselves with tbinking, 
like the doctor, that Ocbterlony was an ass with bis 
fidgets; wbile tbere were otbers wbo tbought be was 
*'deep," and was trying, as they said, to do away with 
the bad Impression. The former class were men, and 
the latter were women; but it was by no means all the 
women wbo thougbt so. Not to speak of the yoonger 
class, like poor little Mrs. Askell, tbere were at least 
two of the most importaät voices at the Station wbicb 
did not deelare tbemselyes. Mrs. Eirkman sbook her 
head, and hoped that however it tnmed ont it migbt 
be for all tbeir good, and above all migbt convince 
Mary of the error of her ways; and Mrs. Hesketh 
tbought everybody made a great deal too mnch fuss 
abont it, and begged the public in general to let tbe 
Ocbterlonys alone. But tbe fact was, that so far as tbe 
ordinary members of society were concemed, tbe Majores 
new agitation revived the gossip that had nearly died 
<mt, and set it all afloat again. It bad been dying 
away nnder tbe min^ed influences of time, and tbe 
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non-action of the leading ladies, and Mrs. Ochterlonjr^s 
serene demeanour, which forbade the idea of evil. Sat 
when it was thns started again the second time, it -was 
less likely to be made an end of. Mary, however, ^iras 
as unconscions of the renewed commotion as if she had 
been a thoiisand miles away. The bittemess had gone 
out of her heart, and she had half began to think as 
the Major did, that he was an injured man, and that 
it was her fault and his friends^ fanlt; and then she was 
occupied with something still more important, and could 
not go back to the old pain, from which she had suf- 
fered enough. Thus it was with her in those tronbled, 
but yet, as she afterwards thought, happj days; when 
she was very miserable sometimes and very glad — 
when she had a great deal, as people said, to put up 
with, a great deal to forgive, and many a thing of 
which she did not herseif approve, to excuse and justify 
to others; this was her condition, and she had at the 
same time before her the dreadftil probability of Sepa- 
ration from both of her children, the certain^ of a Se- 
paration, and a long, dangerous voyage for one of 
them, and sat and worked to this end day after day, 
with a sense of what at the moment seemed exquisite 
wretchedness. But yet, thinking over it afterwards, 
and looking back upon it, it seemed to Mary as if 
those were happy days. 

The time was coming very near when Hugh (as 
Mrs. Ochterlony said), or the children (as the Major 
was accustomed to say) were going home; when all at 
once, without any preparation, yeiy startling news 
came to the Station. One of the litüe local rebellions *^ 
that are always taking place in India had broken out 
somewhere, and a streng detachment of the regiment 
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was to be sent immediately to quell it. Major Ochter- 
lony came home that day a little excited by the news, 
and still more bj the certainty that it was he who 
must take the command. He was excited because he 
was a soldier at heart, and liked, kind man as he was, 
to see something doing; and because active service was 
more hopeful, and exhilarating, and profitable, than 
reposing at the Station, where there was no danger, 
and very little to do. "I don't venture to hope that 
the rogues will show fight," he said cheerfiiUy; "so 
there is no need to be anxious, Mary; and you can 
keep the boys with you tili I come back — that is 
only fair," he said, in bis exultation. As for Mary, 
the announcement took all the colour out of her cheeks, 
and drove both Hugh and Islay out of her mind. He 
had seen service enough, it is true, since they were 
married, to habituate her to that sort of thing; and she 
had made, on the whole, a very good soldier's wife, 
bearing her anxiety in silence, and keeping a brave 
front to the World. But perhaps Mr. Sorbette was right 
when he thought her nerves were upset. So many 
things all Coming together may have been too much 
for her, When she heard of this she broke down 
altogether, and feit a cold thrill of terror go through 
her from her head to her heart, or from her heart to 
her head, which perhaps would be the most just ex- 
pression-, but she dared not say a word to her husband 
to deter or discourage him. When he saw the two 
tears that sprang into her eyes, and the sudden paleness 
that came over her face, he kissed her, all flushed and 
smiling as he was, and said: "Now, don^t be silly, 
Mary. Don't forget you are a soldier's wife." There 
was not a touch of despondency or foreboding about 
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him.; and what could she say who knew, had there 
been ever so much foreboding, that.his duty was tbe 
thing to be thougbt of, and not anjbody's feelings? 
Her cheek did not regain its colonr all that day, bat 
she kept it to herseif, and forgot even about little 
Hugh's reprieve. The children were dear, but their 
father was dearer, or at least so it seemed at that 
moment. Perhaps if the lives of the little ones had 
been threatened, the Major's expedition might have 
bulked smaller — for the heart can hold only one 
overwhelming emotion at a time. Bat the affair was 
urgent, and Mary did not have very mach time left to 
her to think of it. Almost before she had realized 
what it was, the drums had beat, and the brisk mnsic 
of the band — that music that people called exhilarating 
— had roused all the Station, and the measured march 
of the men had soanded past, as if they were all 
treading upon her heart. The Major kissed his little 
boys in their beds, for it was, to be sure, unnaturally 
early, as every thing is in India; and he had made his 
wife promise to go and lie down, and take care of 
herseif, when he was gone. ^^Have the baby, and donH 
think any more of me than yoa can help, and take 
care of my boys. We shall be back sooner than you 
want US,*' the Major had said, as he took tender leave 
of his "bonnie Mary." And for her part, she stood as 
long as she could see them, with her two white lips 
pressed tight together, waving her band to her soldier 
tUl he was gone out of sight. And thon she obeyed 
him, and lay down and covered her head, and sobbed 
to herseif in the growing light, as the big blazing sun 
began to touch the horizon. She was sick with pain 
and terror, and she could not teil why. She had 
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watched him go mwaj *before, «nd had ludled hiin 
Coming^ back agam, and* had known bim in botter 
conflict dian Üus eonM be, and woanded, and yet be 
had taken no gieat bann. Bat all tbat did ber litde 
good now; periiaps becanse ber nervös wete weaker 
than Qsaal, from tbe lepeated sbocks sbe bad bad 
to bear. 

And it was to be expeeted tbat Mis. Kirkman 
wotdd come to see ber, to eonsole ber tbat moniing, 
and put tbe woist tbongbts into ber bead. Bnt befoie 
even Mis. Kirkman, litde Emma Aakeü came msbing 
in, with ber babj and a bnndle, and tbrew berself at 
Mary^B feet The Ensign had gone to tbe wars, and it 
was the first experience of such a kind that had fallen 
to the lot of bis little babj-wife; and natorally her 
anxiety told more distincüj npon her than it did upon 
Mary's ripe sonl and frame. The poor little thing was 
white and cold and shivering, notwithstanding the 
blazing Indian day that began to lift itself over their 
heads. She feil down at Mary's feet, forgetting all 
ahout the beetles and scorpions which were the horror 
of her ordinaiy existence, and dasped her knees, and 
held Mrs. Ochterlony fast, grasping the bündle and 
the little waxen baby at the same time in the other 
aniL 

"Do you think they will ever come back?" said 
poor little Emma. "Oh, Mrs. Ochterlony, teil me. I 
can bear it if you will teil me the worst. If anything 
were to happen to Charlie, and me not with him! I 
never, never, never can live until the news comes. Oh, 
teil me, do you think they will ever come back?" 

"If I did not think they would come back, do you 
tbink I could take it so quietly?" said Mary, and she 

Madonna Mary, I. • 
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smiled as best she could, and lifted up the poor litüe 
girl, and took from her the baby and the bündle, which 
seemed all one, so closely were they held. Mrs. Oehter- 
lony had deep eyes, which did not show when she had 
been crying-, and she was not young enougb to cry in 
thunder showers, as Emma Askell at eighteen might 
still be permitted to do; and the very sight of her 
soothed the young creature's heart "You know you 
are a soldier's wife," Mary said; "I think I was as bad 
as you are the first time the Major left me — but we 
all get used to it after a few years." 

^^And he came back?" said Emma, doing all she 
could to choke a sob. 

"He must have come back, or I shonld not have 
parted with him this moming," said Mrs. Ochterlony, 
who had need of all her own strength just at that 
moment. "Let us see in the meantime what this 
bündle is, and why you have brought poor baby out 
in her night-gown. And what a jewel she is to sleep! 
When my little Willy gets disturbed," said Mary, with 
a sigh, "he gives none o£ us any rest. I will make up 
a bed for her here on the sofa-, and now teil me what 
this bündle is for, and why you have rushed out half 
dressed. We'U talk about them presently. Teil me first 
about yourself." 

Upon which Emma hung down her pretty little 
head, and began to fold a hem upon her damp hand- 
kerchief, and did not know how to explain herseif. 
"Don't be angry with me,'' she said. "Oh, my Ma- 
donna, let me come and stay with you! — that was 
what I meant; I can't stay there by myself — and I 
will nurse Willy, and do your hair and help sewing. I 
don't mind what I do. Oh, Mrs. Ochterlony, don't 
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send me away! I should die if I were alone. And as 
for baby, she never troubles anybody. She is so good. 
I will be your little servant, and wait upon you like a 
slave, if you will only let me stay." 

It would be vain to say tbat Mrs. Ocbterlony was 
pleased by tbis appeal, for sbe was herseif in a very 
eritical State of mind , ftdl of fears tbat sbe could give 
no reason for, and a hundred fantastic pains wbicb 
she would fain have hidden from human sight. She 
had been taking a little comfort in the thought of the 
solitude, the freedom from visitors and disturbance, 
that she might safely reckon on, and in wbicb she 
thought her mind might perhaps recover a little; 
and tbis young creature's society was not specially 
agreeable to her, But she was touched by the looks 
of the forlom girl, and could no more have sent her 
away than she could repress the little movement of 
impatience and half disgust tbat rose in her heart. She 
was not capable of giving her any effusive welcome; 
bat she kissed poor little Emma, and put the bündle, 
beside the baby on the sofa, and accepted her visitor 
without saying anything about it. Perhaps it did her 
no barm; though she feit by moments as if her im- 
patient longing to be alone and silent, and free to 
think her own thoughts, would break out in spite of 
all her self-control. But little Mrs. Askell never 
suspected the existence of any such emotions. She 
thought, on the contrary, tbat it was because Mary 
was used to it that she took it so quietly, and wondered 
whether she would ever get used to it. Perhaps, on 
the whole, Emma hoped not. She thought to herseif 
that Mrs, Ocbterlony, who was so little disturbed by 
the parting, would not feel the joy of the retum half 

7* 
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SO mach as sbe should; and on these terms she pre- 
ferred to take the despair along with the joy. But 
linder the shadow of Mary's matronly presence the 
little thing cheered up, and got back her courage. 
After she had been comforted with tea, and had fdlly 
realized her position as Mrs. Ochterlony's visitor, Em- 
ma's spirits rose. She was half or qnarter Irish, as 
has been abeady mentioned, and behaved herseif ac- 
cordingly. She recoUected her despair, it is trae, in 
the midst of a game with Hugh and Islay, and cried 
a little, but soon comforted herseif with the thought 
that at that moment her Charlie could be in no danger. 
"They'll be stopping somewhere for breakfast by a 
well, and camping all about, and they can't get any 
härm there," said Emma; and thus she kept chattering 
all day. If she had chattered only, and been content 
with chattering, it would have been comparatively 
easy work; bnt then she was one of those people who 
require answers, and will be spoken to. And Mary 
had to listen and reply, and give her opinion where 
they would be now, and when, at the very earliest, 
they might be expected back. With such a discipline 
to undergo, it may be thought a supererogation to bring 
Mrs. Kirkman in upon her that same moming with her 
handkerchief in her band, prepared, if it were neces- 
sary, to weep with Mary. But still it is the case that 
Mrs. Earkman did come, as might have been expected; 
and to pass over conversation so edifying as hers, 
would, under such circumstances, be almost a crime. 

"My dear Mary," Mrs. Kirkman said when she 
came in, "I am so glad to see you up and making an 
effort; it is so much better than giving way. We must 
accept these trials as something sent us for our good. 
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I am sure the Major has all our prayer8«fef.li^'.^£&' 
retum. Oh, Mary, do you not remember what I *säid* 
to you — that God, I was sure, was not going to let 
you alone?" 

"I never thought He would leave me alone," said 
Mrs. Ochterlony; but certainly, though it was a right 
enough sentiment, it was not uttered in a light tone of 
voice. 

"He will not rest tili you see your duty more 
clearly," said her visitor; "if it were not for that, why 
should He have sent you so many things one after 
another? It is far better and more blessed than if He 
had made you happy and comfortable as the camal 
heart desires. But I did not see you had any one with 
you," said Mrs. Kirkman, stopping short at the sight 
of Emma, who had just come into the room. 

"Poor child, she was frightened and unhappy, and 
came to me this moming," said Mary. "She will stay 
vith me — tili — they come home." 

"Let US say tf they come home," said Mrs. Kirk- 
man, solemnly. "I never like to be too certain. We 
know when they go forth, but who can teil when they 
will come back. That is in God's hands." 

At this Speech Emma feil trembling and shivering 
again, and begged Mrs. Kirkman to teil her the worst, 
and cried out that she could bear it. She thought of 
nothing but her Charlie, as was natural, and that the 
ColoneFs wife had already heard some bad news. And 
Mrs. Kirkman thought of nothing but improving the 
occasion; and both of them were equally indifferent, 
and indeed unaware of the cold shudder which went 
through Mary, and the awful foreboding that closed 
down upon her, putting out the sunshine. It was a 
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Httfi^'BiftlfQgUADi to*Iier to support the sliivering girl 
.'wlio* already balf believed herseif a widow, and to 
take up the challenge of the spiritual teacber who feit 
herseif responsible for tbeir souls. 

"Do not make Emma thiak something is wrong," 
she Said. "It is so easy to make a young creature 
wretched with a word. If the Colonel had been witb 
them, it might have been different. But it is easy just 
now for you to frighten us. I am sure you do not 
mean it" And then Mary had to whisper in the 
young wife's ear, "She knows nothing about them — 
it is only her way," which was a thing very easily 
Said to Emma, but very difficult to establish herseif 
upon in her own heart. 

And then Mrs. Hesketh came in to join the party. 

"So they are gone," the new comer said. "What 
a way little Emma is in, to be sure. Is it the first 
time he has ever left you, my dear? and I daresay 
they have been saying something dreadful to frighten 
you. It is a great shame to let girls marry so youDg. 
I have been reckoning," said the easy-minded woman, 
whose husband was also of the party, "how long they 
are likely to be. If they get to Amberabad, say to- 
morrow, and if there is nothing very serious, and all 
goes well, you know, they might be back here on 
Saturday — and we had an engagement for Saturday," 
Mrs. Hesketh said. Her voice was quite easy and 
pleasant, as it always was; but nevertheless, Mary 
knew that if she had not feit excited, she would not 
have paid such an early moming visit, and that even 
her confident calculation about the retum proved she 
was in a little anxiety about it. The fact was, that 
none of them were quite at tlieir ease, except Mrs. 
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Kirkman, who, having no personal interest in the mat- 
ter, was quite equal to taking a very gloomy view of 
affairs. 

"How can any one tbink of such vanities at such 
a moment?" Mrs. Kirkman said. "Oh, if I only could 
convmce you, my dear friends. Nene of us can teil 
what sort of engagement they may have before next 
Satorday — perhaps the most solemn engagement ever 
given to man. Don^t let misfortune find you in this 
unprißpared State of mind. There is nothing on earth 
so solemn as seeing soldiers go away. You may think 
of the band and all that, but for me, I always seem to 
hear a voiee saying, 'Prepare to meet your God.'" 

To be sure the Colonel was in command of the 
Station and was safe at home, and bis wife could 
speculate calmly upon the probable fate of the de- 
tachment. But as for the three women who were 
listening to her, it was not so easy for them. There 
was a dreadfol pause, for nobody could contradict such 
a speech; and poor little Emma dropped down sobbing 
on the floor; and the colour forsook even Mrs. Hesketh's 
comely cheek; and as for Mary, though she could not 
well be paler, her heart seemed to contract and shrink 
within her; and none of them had the courage to say 
anything. Naturally Mrs. Hesketh, with whom it was 
a principle not to fret, was the first to recover her 
voice. 

"After all, though it's always an anxious time, 
I don't see any particular reason we have to be un- 
easy," she said. "Hesketh told me he feit sure they 
would give in at once. It may be very true all you 
say, but at the same time we may be reasonable, you 
know, and not take fright when there is no cause for 
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it. Don't cry, Emma, you little goose; you'U have him 
back again in two or three days, all right" 

And after awhile tlie anxious little assembly broke 
up, and Mrs. Hesketh, who though she was very liberal 
in her way, was not much given to personal cbarities, 
went to see some of the soldiers' wives, who, poor 
souls, would have been just as anxious if they had 
had the time for it, and gave them the best advice 
about their children, and promised tea and sugar if 
they would come to fetch it, and old frocks, in whicb 
she was always rieh; and these women were so an- 
grateful as to like her visit better than that of the 
Coloners wife, who carried them always on her heart 
and did them a great deal of good, and never confined 
herseif to kindnesses of Impulse. And little Emma 
Askell cried herseif to sleep sitting on the floor, not- 
withstanding the beetles, reposing her pretty face 
flushed with weeping and her swoUen eyes upon the 
sofa, where Mary sat and watched over her. Mrs. Hes- 
keth got a little ease out of her visit to the soldiers' 
wives, and Emma forgot her troubles in sleep; but no 
sort of relief came to Mary, who reasoned with hersei 
all day long without being able to deliver herseif from 
the pressure of the deadly cold band that seemed to 
have been laid upon her heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



And Mary's forebodings came true. Though it 
was so unlikelj, and indeed seemed so unreasonable to 
everybody who knew about such expeditions, instead 
of bringing back bis men victorious, it was tbe men, 
all drooping and discouraged, who carried back tbe 
brave and tender Major, covered over witb tbe flag be 
had died for. Tbe wbole Station was overcast witH 
mouming wben tbat melancboly procession came back. 
Mr. Cburcbill, wbo met tbem Coming in, burried back 
witb bis beart swelling up into bis tbroat to prepare 
Mra. Ocbterlony for wbat was coming; but Mary was 
the only creatnre at tbe Station wbo did not need to 
be prepared. Sbe knew it was going to be so wben 
sbe saw bim go away. Sbe feit in ber beart tbat tbis 
was to be tbe end of it from tbe moment wben^ be first 
told ber of tbe expedition on wbicb be was ordered. 
And wben sbe saw poor Mr. CburcbilFs face, from 
which be bad vainly tried to banisb tbe traces of tbe 
boirible sbock be bad just received, sbe saw tbat tbe 
blow bad fallen. Sbe came np to bim and took bold 
of bis bands, and.said, "I know wbat it is;" and al- 
most feit, in tbe stränge and terrible excitement of tbe 
moment, as if sbe were sorry for bim wbo feit it so 
mucb. 

Tbis was bow it was, and all tbe Station was strack 
witb mouming. A cbance bullet, wbicb most likely 
had been fired witbout any purpose at all, bad done 
its appointed of&ce in Major Ocbterlony's brave, tender, 
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honest boßom. Though he had heen foolish enougli 
by times, nobody now thought of that to his disad- 
vantage. Kather, if anything, it surrounded him with 
a more affectionate regret. A dozen wise men might 
have perished and not left such a gap behind them as 
the Major did, who had been good to everybody in his 
restless way, and given a great deal of trouble, and 
made up for it, as only a man with a good heart and 
natural gift of friendliness could do. He had worried 
his men many a time as the Colonel never did, for 
example: but then, to Major Ochterlony they were.men 
and fine fellows, while they were only machines, like 
himself, to Colonel Kirkman; and more than one critic 
in regimentals was known to say with a sigh, "If it 
had only been the Colonel." But it was only the fated 
man who had been so over-careful about his wife's fate 
in case anything happened to him. Young Askell came 
by stealth like a robber to take his little wife out of 
the house where Mary was not capable any longer of 
her Society; and Captain Hesketh too had come back 
all safe — all of them except the one: and the women 
in their minds stood round Mary in a kind of hushed 
circle, looking with an awful fellow-feeling and almost 
self-reproach at the widowhood which might have, but 
had not, fallen upon themselves. It was no fault of 
theirs that she had to bear the cross for all of them as 
it were; and yet their hearts ached over her, as if 
somehow they had purchased their own exemption at 
her expense. When the first dark moment, during 
which nobody saw Madonna Mary — a sweet *itle 
which had come back to all their lips in the hour of 
trouble — was over, they took tums to be with her, 
those grieved and compunctious women — compunctious 
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not 80 much because at one time in thought they had 

done her wrong, as becanse now they were happy and 

she was sorrowful. And thus passed over a time that 

cannot be described in a book, or at least in snch a 

book as this. Mary had to separate herseif, with still 

the bloom of her life unimpaired, from all the fair 

Company of matrons round her; to put the widow's 

veil over the golden reflections in her hair, and the 

faint colour that came faintly back to her cheek by 

imprescriptible right of her health and comparative 

youth, and to go away out of the high-road of life 

where she had been wayfaring in trouble and in hap- 

piness, to one of those humble by-ways where the 

feeble and broken take shelter. Heaven knows she 

did not think of that. All that she thought of was 

her dead soldier who had gone away in the bloom of 

Us days to the unknown darkness which God alone 

knows the secrets of , who had left all bis comrades 

uninjured and at peace behind him, and had himself 

been the only one to answer for that enterprize with 

liis life. It is stränge to see this wonderful selection 

going on in the world, even when one has no imme- 

diate part in it; but stranger, far stranger, to wake up 

from one's musings and feel all at once that it is one's 

seif whom God has laid bis band upon for this stem 

purpose. The wounded creature may writhe upon the 

sword, but it is of no use; and again as ever, those 

who are not wounded — those perhaps for whose in- 

struction the spectacle is made — draw round in a 

hushed circle and look on. Mary Ochterlony was a 

dutifiil woman, obedient and submissive to God's will; 

and she gave no occasion to that circle of spectators to 

break up the hush and awe of natural sympathy and 
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criticise her how sbe bore it. But after a while she 
came to perceive, what everybody comes to perceive wbo 
bas been in sncb a position, tbat tbe sympatby bad cbanged 
its cbaracter. Tbat was natural too. How a man bears 
deatb and suffering of body, bas long been one of tbe 
favourite objects of primitive buman curiosity 5 and to 
see bow angoisb and sorrow affect tbe mind is a study as 
exciting and still more interesting. It was tbis tbat roused 
Mrs. Ocbterlony out of ber first Stupor, and made her 
decide so soon as sbe did upon ber joumey bome. 

All tbese events bad passed in so short a time, tbat 
tbere were many people wbo on waking up in tbe 
morning, and recoUecting tbat Mary and her cbildren 
were going next day, could scarcely realize tbat tbe 
fact was possible, or tbat it could be true about tbe 
Major, wbo bad so fally intended sending bis little 
boys bome by tbat same mail. But it is, on tbe wbole, 
astonisbing bow soon and bow calmly a deatb is ac- 
cepted by tbe general Community; and even tbe people 
wbo asked tbemselves could tbis cbange really have 
bappened in so short a time, took pains an bour or two 
after to make up little parcels for friends at bome, 
wbicb Mary was to carry; bits of Oriental embroidery 
and filagree omaments, and little portraits of tbe 
cbildren, and otber trifies tbat were not important 
enougb to Warrant an Overland parcel, or big enough 
to go by tbe Cape. Mary was very kind in tbat way, 
tbey all said. Sbe accepted all kinds of commissions, 
perbaps witbout knowing very well what sbe was doing, 
and promised to go and see people wbom sbe bad no 
likelibood of ever going to see; tbe truth was, tbat sbe 
beard and saw and understood only partially, some- 
times rousing up for a moment and catching one word 
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or one little incident with the intensest distinctness, and 
then relapsing back again into berself. She did not 
quite make out what Emma As]^ell was saying the last 
time lier little Mend came to see her. Mary was pack- 
ing her boys^ things at the moment, and mach occupied 
with a host of cares, and what she heard was only a 
stream of talk, broken with the occasional bürden 
which came in like a chorus " when you see mamma." 

"When I see mamma?" said Mary, with a little 
surprise. 

"Dear Mrs. Ochterlony, you said you would per- 
haps go to see her — in St. John*s Wood," said Emma, 
with tears of vexation in her eyes; "you know I told 
you all about it. The Labumums, Acacia-road. And 
she will be so glad to see you. I explained it all, and 
you said you would go. I told her how kind you had 
been to me, and how you let me stay with you when I 
was so anxious about Charlie. Oh, dear Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, forgive me! I did not mean to bring it back to 
your mind." 

"No," said Mary, with a kind of forlom amuse- 
ment. It seemed so stränge, almost droU, that they 
should think any of their poor little passing words 
would bring that back to her which was never once 
out of her mind , nor other than the centre of all her 
thoughts. "I must have been dreaming when I said 
80, Emma; but if I have promised, I will try to go — 
I have nothing to do in London, you know — I am- 
going to the North-country, among my own Ipeople," 
which was an easier form of expression than to say, as 
they all did, that she was going home. 

"But everybody goes to London," insisted Emma; 
and it was only when Mr. Churfehill came in, also with 
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a little packet, that the ensign's wife was silenced. 
Mr. Churchiirs parcel was for bis mother who lived in. 
Yorkshire, naturally, as Mrs. Ochterlony was going to 
the North, quite in her way. Bat the clergyman, for 
his part, had something more important to say. When 
Mrs. Askell was gone, he stopped Mary in her packing 
to speak to her seriously as he said, "You will forgive 
me and feel for me, I know," he said. "It is about 
your second marriage, Mrs. Ochterlony." 

"Don't speak of it — oh, don't speak of it," 
Mary said, with an imploriug tone that went to his 
heart. 

"But I ought to speak of it — if you can bear it," 
said Mr. Churchill, "and I know for the boys' sake 
that you can bear everything. I have brought an ex- 
tract from the register, if you would like to have it; 
and I have added below " 

"Mr. Churchill, you are very kind, but I don't 
want ever to think of that," said Mrs. Ochterlony. "I 
don't want to recoUect now that such a thing ever 
took place — I wish all record of it would disappear 
from the face of the earth. Afterwards he thought the 
same," she said, hurriedly. Meanwhile Mr. Churchill 
stood with the paper half drawn from his pocket-book, 
watching the changes of her face. 

"It shall be as you like," he said, slowly, "but 

only as I have written below If you change your 

mind, you have only to write to me, my dear Mrs. 
Ochterlony — if I stay here — and I am sure I don't 
know if I shall stay here; but in case I don't, you can 
always leam where I am, from my mother at that 
address." 

"Do you think you will not stay here?" said Mary, 
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whose heart was not so mach absorbed in her own sor- 
rows that she could not feel for thedismayed, despond- 
ing mind that made itself apparent in the poor clergy- 
man's voice. 

"I don*t know," he said, in the dreary tones of a 
man who has little choice, "with our large family, and 
my wife's poor health. I shall miss you dreadfuUy — 
both of you: you can't think how cheery and hearty 
lie always was — and that to a down-hearted man 
like me " 

And then Mary sat down and cried. It went to 
her heart and dispersed all her heaviness and Stupor, 
and opened the great sealed fountains. And Mr. 
Churchill once more feit the climbing sorrow in bis 
throat, and said in broken words, "Don't cry — God 
will take care of you. He knows why He has done it, 
though we don't; and He has given bis own word to 
be a father to the boys." 

That was all the poor priest could find it in bis 
lieart to say — but it was better than a sermon — 
and he went away with the extract from the register 
still in bis pocket-book and tears in bis eyes; while 
for her part Mary finished her packing with a heart 
relieved by her tears. Ah, how cheery and hearty he 
had been, how kind to the down-hearted man; how 
different the stagnant quietness now from that cheerfiil 
commotion he used to make, and all the restless life 
about bim; and then bis favourite words seemed to 
come up about and Surround her, flitting in the air 
with a Sensation between acute torture and a dull hap- 
pmess. His bonnie Mary! It was not any vanity on 
Mary^s part that made her think above all of that name. 
Tbua she did her packing and got ready for her voy- 
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age, and took tbe good people^s commissions without 
knowing very well to wbat it was that she pledged 
herself; and it was the same mail — "the mail after 
next" — by wbicb she bad written to Annt Agatba 
tbat Hngb was to be sent bome. 

Tbey would all bave come to see ber off if they 
could bave ventured to do it tbat last morning: but tbe 
men prevented it, wbo are good for sometbing now 
and tben in sucb cases. As it was, bowever, Mrs. 
Kirkman and Mrs. Hesketb and Emma Askell were 
tbere, and poor sick Mrs. Cburcbill, wbo bad stolen 
from ber bed in ber dressing-gown to kiss Mary for the 
last time. 

"Ob, my dear, if it bad been me — ob, if it had 
only been me! — and you would all bave been so 
good to tbe poor cbildren," sobbed tbe poor clergyman's 
ailing wife. Yet it was not ber, but tbe streng, brave, 
cbeery Major, tbe prop and pillar of a bouse. As for 
Mrs. Kirkman, tbere never was a better proof tbat sbe 
was, as we bave so often said, in spite of ber talk, a 
good woman, tban tbe fact tbat sbe could only ciy 
belplessly over Mary, and bad not a word to say. Sbe 
bad tbougbt and prayed tbat God would not leave ber 
friend alone, but sbe bad not meant Him to go so far 
as tbis; and ber beartacbed andfluttered at tbe terrible 
notion tbat perbaps she bad sometbing to do witb tbe 
striking of tbis blow. Mrs. Hesketb for ber part 
packed every sort of dainties for tbe cbildren in a 
basket, and strapped on a bündle of portable toys to 
amuse tbem on tbe joumey, to one of Mrs. Ocbterlony's 
boxes. "You will be glad of tbem before you get 
tbere," said tbe experienced woman, wbo bad once 
made tbe joumey witb balf-a-dozen , as sbe said, and 
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knew what it was. And then one or two of the men 
were Walking about outside in an accidental sort of 
way, to have a last look of Mary. It was considered 
a veiy great thing among them all when the doctor, 
who hated to see people in trouble, and disapproved of 
CTyrng on principle, made up bis mind to go in and 
shake Lands with Mrs. Ochterlony; bat it was not that 
be went for, but to look at the baby, and give Mary a 
littlecase "with some sal volatile and so forth, and the 
quantities marked,'' he said, "not that you are one to 
want sal volatile. The little shaver there t^ill be all 
right as soon as you get to England. Good*bye. Take 
care of yourself.^^ And he wrang her band and bolted 
out again like a flash of lightning. He said afterwards 
that ^e only sensible thing he knew of bis sister, was 
that she did not go; and that the sight of all those 
women crying was enough to give a man a sanstroke, 
not to speak of the servants and the soldiers' wives 
who were howling at the back of the hoase. 

Oh, what a change it was in so short a time, to go 
out of the Indian home, which had been a tnie home, 
with Mr. Charchill to take care of her and her poor 
babies, and set her face to the cold far-away world of 
her youth which she had forgotten, and which every- 
body called home by a kind of mockery; and where 
wasHugh, who had always taken such care of hisown? 
Mary did not cry as people call crying, bat now and 
then, two great big bot tears roUed out of the bitter 
fountain that was fall to overflowing, and feil sealding 
on her hands, and gave her a momentary sense of 
physical relief. Almost all the ladies of the Station 
were ill after it all the day; bat Mary could not afford 
tobe ill; and Mr. Charchill was very kind, and went 

ladomia Mary, J.^ 8 
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with her Üirongh all the first pari of her joumey over 
the cross roads, nntil she had come into the trank road, 
where there was no more difficulty. He was very, 
very kind, and she was very grateifol; hut yet perhaps 
when you have had some one of your very own to do 
everything for you, who was not kind hut did it by 
nature, it is hetter to take to doing it yourself aftery 
than have even the best of friends to do it for kindness^ 
sake. This was what Mary feit when the good man 
had gone sadly back to his sick wife and his uncertain 
lot. It was a kind of relief to her to be all alone, 
entirely alone with her children, for the ayah, to be 
fiure, did not cdunt — and to have everything to do; 
and this was how they came down monm^lly to the 
sea^board, and to the big town which fiUed Hugh and 
Islay with childish excitement, and Mary bade an 
everlasting farewell to her life, to all that she had 
actually known as life — and got to sea, to go, as 
they Said, home. 

It would be quite useless for our purpose to go 
over the details of the voyage, which was like other 
voyages, bad and good by tums. When she was at 
sea, Mrs. Ochterlony had a little leisure, and feit 111 
and weak and overwom, and was the better for it after. 
It took her mind for the moment off that unmeasured 
contemplation of her sorrow which is the soul of grief, 
and her spirit got a little strength in the interval of 
repose. She had been twelve years in India, and from 
eighteen to thirty is a wonderful leap in a life. She 
did not know how she was to find the things and the 
people of whom she had a girFs innocent recollection; 
nor how they, who had not changed, would appear to 
her changed eyes. Her own people were very kind, 
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like everybody. Mary fotind a letter at Gibraltar from 
lier brother-in-law, Francis, ftiU of sympathy and 
Mendly offers. He asked her to come to Earlston 
with her boys to see if they conld not get on together. 
"Pörhaps it migbt not do, bnt it would be worth a 
trial," Mr. Ochterlony sensibly said; and there was 
even a chance that Aunt Agatha, who was to have met 
with Hngh at Sonthampton, wonld come to meet her 
widowed niece, who might be snpposed to stand still 
more in need of her good oflfices. Thongh indeed this 
was rather an addition toMary's cares; for she thonght 
the moment of landing would be bitter enough of it- 
self, withont the pain of meeting with ^ome one who 
belonged to her, and yet did not belong to her, and 
who had doubtless grown as mnch ont of the Aunt 
Agatha of old as she had grown out of the little Mary. 
When Mrs. Ochterlony left the North-country, Aunt 
Agatha had been a middle-aged maiden lady, still 
pretty, though a little faded, with light hair growing 
grey, which makes a woman's countenance, already on 
die decline, more faded still, and does not bring out the 
tints as dark hair in the same powdery condition some- 
times does. And at that time she was still occupied 
by a thought of possibilities which people who knew 
Agatha Seton from the time she was sixteen, had de- 
cided at that early period to be impossible. No doubt 
twelve years had changed this — and it must have 
made a still greater change upon the little sister whom 
Uaiy had known only at six years old, and who was 
now eighteen, the age she had herseif been when she 
married; a grown-up young woman, and of a character 
more decided than Mary^s had ever been. 

A little stir of reviving life awoke in her and 
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moved her, when the weary joumey was over, and the 
steam-boat at length had reached Southampton, to go 
up to the deck and look firom beneath the heavy pent- 
house of her widow's veil at the strangers who were 
Coming — to see, as she said to herseif, with a throb 
at her heart, if there was anybody she knew. Aunt 
Agatha was not rieh, and it was a long jonmey, and 
perhaps she had not come. Mary stood on the crowded 
deck, a little apart, with Hngh and Islay on each side 
of her, and the baby in bis nurse's arms — a group 
such as is often seen on these decks — all clad with 
loss and monming, Coming "home" to a country in 
which perhaps they have no longer any home. Nobody 
came to claim Mrs. Ochterlony as she stood among her 
little children. She thought she wonld have been glad 
of that, but when it came to the moment — when she 
saw the cold nnknown shore and the stränge conntry, 
and not a Christian sonl to say welcome, poor Mary's 
heart sank. She sat down, for her strength was failing 
her, and drew Hngh and Islay close to her, to keep 
her from breaking down altogether. And it was just 
at that moment that the brightest of young faces peered 
down under her veil and looked doubtfuUy, anxiously 
at her, and called out impatiently, "Aunt Agatha!" to 
some one at the other side, without speaking to Mary. 
Mrs. Ochterlony did not hear this newcomer's equally 
impatient demand: "Is it Mary? Are those the 
children?" for she had dropped her sick head upon a 
soft old breast, and had an old fresh sweet faded face 
bent down upon her, lovely with love and age, and a 
pure heart. "Cry, my dear love, cry, it will do you 
good," was all that Aunt Agatha said. And she cried, 
too, with good will, and yet did not know whether it 
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was for sorrow or joy. This was how Mary, Coming 
back to a fashion of ezistence which she knew not, was 
taken home. 



CHAPTER X. 

AuKT Agatha had grown into a sweet old lady: 
not so old, perhaps, but that she might have made np still 
into that elderly aspirant after youth, for whose special 
nse the name "old maid'' must have been invented, 
and yet there is a sweetness in the name, and it was 
not inapplicable to the fair old woman, who received 
Mary Ochterlony into her kind arms. There was a 
sort of tender misty conscionsness upon her age, just 
as there is a tender unconsciousness in youth, of so 
many things that cannot but come to the knowledge of 
people who have eaten of the tree in the middle of 
the garden. She was surrounded by the unknown as 
was seemly to such a maiden soul. And yet she was 
old, and gleams of experience, and dim knowledge at 
second band, had come to her from those misty tracts. 
Though she had not, and never could have, half the 
vigour or force in her which Mary had even in her 
sabdued and broken state, still she had strength of 
affection and goodness enough to take the management 
of all affairs into her hands for the moment, and to set 
kerself at the head of the little party. She took Mary 
and the chidren jfrom the ship, and brought them to 
tbe inn at which she had stayed the night before ; and, 
what was a still greater achievement, she repressed 
Winnie, and kept her in a semi-subordinate and silent 
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State — which was an effort wWch taxed all Aunt 
Agatha's powers. Thongh it may seem stränge to say 
it, Mary and her young sister did not, as people say, 
take to each other at that first meeting. It was twelve 
years since they had met, and the eighteen-year-old 
young woman, accnstomed to be a sovereign among her 
own people, and have all her whims attended to, did 
not , somehow , commend herseif to Mary, who was 
hroken, and joyless, and feeble, and little capable of 
glitter and motion. Aunt Agatha took the traveller to 
a cool room, where comparative quiet was to be had, 
and took off her heavy bonnet and cloak, and made 
her lie down, and came and sat by her. The children 
were in the next room, where the sound of their voices 
could reach their mother to keep her heart; and then 
Aunt Agatha took Mary's band in both of hers, and 
Said, "Teil me about it, my dear love." It was a way 
she had of speaking, but yet such words are sweet; 
especially to a forlorn creature who has supposed that 
there is nobody left in the world to address her so. 
And then Mary told her sad story with all the details 
that women love, and cried tili the fountain of tears 
was for the time exhausted, and grief itself by its very 
vehemence had got calm; which was, as Aunt Agatha 
knew by instinct, the best way to receive a poor wo- 
man who was a widow, and had just set her solitary 
feet for the first time upon the shores which she left as 
a bride. 

And so they rested and slept that first night on 
English soll. There are moments when sorrow feels 
sacramental, and as if it never could be disturbed again 
by the pettier emotions of life. Mrs. Ochterlony had 
gone to sleep in this calm, and it was with something 
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of the same feeling that she awoke. As if life , as she 
thonght, being over, its cares were in some sense over 
too, and that now nothing conld move her further; nn- 
less, indeed, it might be any härm to the children, 
which, thank God, there was no appearance of. In 
this State of mind she rose up and said her prayers, 
mingling them with some of those great tears which 
gather one bj one as the heart fills , and which seem to give 
a certain physical reliefwhen theybrim over; and then 
she went to join her annt and sister at breakfast, where 
they had not expected to see her. "My love, I wonld 
have brought you your tea," said Aunt Agatha, with 
a certain reproach; and when Mary smiled and said 
there was no need, even Winnie's heart was touched, 
— wilM Winnie in her black muslin gown, who was 
a little piqned to feel herseif in the Company of one 
more interesting than even she was, and hated herseif for 
it, and yet conld not help feeling as if Mary had come 
m like the prodigal, to be feasted and tended, while 
they never even killed a kid for her who had always 
beeöi at home. 

Winnie was eighteen, and she was not like her 
sister. She was taU, but not like Mary^s tallness — 
a long slight slip of a girl, stül fall of corners. She 
had Corners at her elbows, and almost at her Shoulders, 
and a great many corners in her mind. She was 
not so mnch a pretty girl as a girl who wonld, or 
might be, a beautifal woman. Her eyebrows were 
arched, and so were her delicate nostrils, and her Up- 
per lip — all curved and moveable , and ready to 
quiver and speak when it was needful. When you 
saw her face in profile, that outline seemed to cut itself 
out, as in some warm marble against the back-ground. 
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It was not the heautd du diable, the bcwildering charm 
of youth, and fireshness, and smiles, and rose tints. 
She had sometliing of all this, and to boot she had 
features — heaax traits, But as for this part of her 
power, Winnie, to do her justice, thought nothing of 
it; perhaps, to have understood that people minded 
what she said, and noticed what she did because she 
was very handsome, would have conveyed something 
like an insnlt and afifront to the young lady. She did 
not care much, nor mind mnch at the present moment, 
whether she was pretty or not. She had no rivals, and 
beanty was a weapon the importance of which had not 
occurred to her. Bnt she did care a good deal for being 
Winifred Seton, and as such, mistress of all she sur- 
veyed; and though she could have beaten herseif for it, 
it galled her involuntarily to find herseif thus all at 
once in the presence of a person whom Providence 
seemed to have set, somehow, in a higher position, and 
who was more interesting than herseif. It was a wicked 
thought, and she did it battle. If it had been left to 
her, how she could have petted and cared for Mary, 
how she would have borne her triumphantly over all 
the fatigues of the joumey, and thought nothing to take 
the tickets, and mind the luggage, and struggle with 
the railway porters for Mary's sake! But to have Mary 
come in and absorb Aunt Agatha's and everybody^s first 
look, their first appeal and principal regard, was trying 
to Winnie; and she had never leamed yet to banish 
altogether from her eyes what she thought. 

'*It does not matter, aunt," said Mary; "I cannot 
make a recluse of myself — I must go among strangers 
— and it is well to be able to practise a little with 
Winnie and you." : 
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"You must not mind Winnie and me, my darling," 
Said Annt Agatha, who had awayof missing the arrow, 
as it were, and catching some of the feathers of it as 
it flew past. 

" What do you mean about going among strangers?" 
Said the keener Winnie. "I hope you don't think we 
are strangers; and there is no need for you to go into 
Society that I can see — not now at least; or at all 
events not unless you like," she continued with a 
suspicion of sharpness in her tone, not displeased, per- 
haps, on the whole that Mary was tnming out delusive 
and was thinking already of society — for which 
notwithstanding she scomed her sister, as was natural 
to a young woman at the experienced age of eighteen. 
" Society is not what I was thinking of," said Mary, 
who in her turn did not like her young sister^s criticism; 
and she took her seat and her cup of tea with an un- 
comfortable sense of Opposition. She had thought that 
Bhe could not be annoyed any more by petty matters, 
and was incapable of feeling the little cares and com- 
plications of lifo, and yet it was astonishing how 
Winnie's little, sharp, half-sarcastic tone brought back 
tlie faculty of being annoyed. 

"The little we have at Kirtell will be a comfort 
to you, my love," said the soothing voice of Aunt 
Agatha; "all old friends. The vicar you know, Mary, 
and the doctor, and poor Sir Edward. There are some 
new people, but I do not make much account of them ; 
and our little visiting would härm nobody," the old 
lady said, though with a slight tone of apology, not 
^nite satisfied in herseif that^the widow should be even 
able to think of society so soon. 

Upon which a little pucker of vexation came to 
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Mary'ß brow. As if she cared or could care for their 
Utile visiting, and the vicar, and the doctor, and Sir 
Edward! she to whom going among strangers meant 
something so real and so bard to bear. 

"Dear Annt Agatha," she said, "I am afraid you 
will not be pleased; but I have not been looking for- 
ward to anything so pleasant as going to Kirtell. The 
fiirst thing I have to think of is the boys and their 
interests. And Francis Ochterlony has asked us to g^o 
to Earlston." These words came all confused &oin 
Mary's lips. She broke down, seeing what was Coming; 
for this was something that she never had calculated 
on, or thought of having to bear. 

A dead pause ensued, Aunt Agatha started aud 
flushed all over, and gave an agitated exclamation, 
and then a sudden blank came upon her sweet cid 
face. Mary did not look at her, but she saw without 
looking how her aunt stiffened into resentment, and 
offence, and mortification. She changed in an instant, 
as if Mrs. Ochterlony's confused Statement had been a 
spell and drew herseif up and sat motionless, a picture 
of surprised affection and wou^ded pride. Poor Mary 
saw it, and was grieved to the heart, and yet could 
not but resent such a want of understanding of her 
Position and sympathy for herseif. She lifted her cup 
to her lips with a trembling band, and her tea did not 
refresh her. And it was the only near relative she had 
in the world, the tenderest-hearted creature in existence^ 
a woman who could be cruel to nobody, who thus shut 
up her heart against her. Thus the three women sat 
together round their breakfast- table, and helped each 
other, and said nothing for one stern moment, which 
was a cruel moment for two of them at least. 
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'^Earlstoul" said Aunt Agatha at last, with a quiver 
in her voice. "Indeed it never ocourred to me — I 
had not supposed that Francis Ochterlony had been so 

mach to But never mind; if that is what you 

think best for yonrself, Mary " 

"There is nothing best for myself," said Mrs. 
Ochterlony, with the sharpness of despair. "I think it 
is my duty — and — and Hugh, I know, would have 
thought so. Our boy is his imcle's heir. They are 
the — tbe only Ochterlonys left now. It is what I 
must — what I ought to do." 

And then there was another pansa Aunt Agatha 
for her part wonld have liked to cry, but then she had 
her side of the family to maintain, and though every 
palse in ber was beating with disappointment and morti- 
fied affection, she was not going to show that. "You 
must know best,^' she said, taking up her little air of 
dignity; "I am sure you must know best; I would 
never try to force my way of thinking on you, Mary. 
No doubt you have been more in the world than I 
have; but I did think when a woman was in trouble 
that to go among her own friends " 

"Yes," said Mary, who was overwhelmed, and 
did not feel able to bear it, "but her friends might 
understand her and have a little pity for her, aunt, 
when she had hard things to do that wrung her 
heart " 

"My dear," said Aunt Agatha, with, on her side, 
the bittemess of unappreciated exertion, "if you will 
think how far I have come, and what an unusual 
joumey I have made, I think you will perceive that 
to aecuse me of want of pity " 

"Don't worry her, Aunt Agatha," said Winnie, 
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"she is not accusing you of want of pity. I think it 
a very stränge sort of thing, myself; but let Mary have 
justice, that was not what she meant." 

^'I shonld like to know what she did mean," said 
Aunt Agatha, who was trembling with vexation, and 
with those tears which she wanted so mach to shed; 
and then two or three of them dropped on the broad- 
brimmed cambric cuff which she was wearing solely 
on Mary's account. For, to be sure, Major Ochterlony 
was not to say a relation of hers that she should have 
wom snch deep mouming for him. "I am sure I don't 
want to interfere, if she prefers Francis Ochterlony 
to her own friends," she added, with tremulons haste. 
She was the very same Annt Agatha who had taken 
Mary to her arms the day before, and sat by her bed, 
listening to all the sad story of her widowhood. She 
had wept for Hugh, and she wonld have shared her 
cottage and her garden and all she had with Mary, 
with good will and bounty, eagerly — but Francis 
Ochterlony was a difTerent matter-, and it was not in 
human nature to bear the preference of a husband's 
brother to "her own friends." "They may be the last 
Ochterlony'»," said Aunt Agatha, "but I never under- 
stood that a woman was to give up her own family 
entirely; and your sister was bom a Seton like you 
and me, Winnie; — I don't understand it, for my 
part." 

Aunt Agatha broke down when she had said this, 
and cried more bitterly, more effusively, so long as it 
lasted, than she had cried last night over Hugh Ochter- 
lony's sudden ending: and Mary could not but feel 
that; and as for Winnie, she sat silent, and if she did 
not make things worse, at least she made no effort to 
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make them better. On the whole, it was not much 

wonder. They had made great changes in the cottage 

for Mary^s sake. Aunt Agatha had given up her par- 

lour, her own pretty room that she loved, for a nursery, 

and they had made np their minds that the best cham* 

her was to be Mary's, with a sort of sense that the 

fresh chintz and the pictures on the walls — it "was the 

only bed-room that had any pictnres — would make 

up to her if anything could. And now to find all the 

time that it was Francis Ochterlony, and not her own 

friends, that she was going to! Winnie sat quite still, 

with her fine profile cut out sternly against the dark 

green wall, looking immovable and unfeeling, as ouly 

a fine profile can under such circumstances. This was 

what came of Mary's placid mouming, and the dear 

Union of family support and love into wiiich she thought 

she had come. It was harder upon Mrs. Ochterlony 

than if Aunt Agatha had not come to meet her. She 

had to sit blank and silent like a criminal, and see 

the old lady cry and the young lady lift up the stem 

delicacy of that profile against her. They were dis- 

appointed in Mary; and not only were they disappointed, 

but mortified — wounded in their best feelings and 

embarrassed in secondary matters as well; for naturally 

Aunt Agatha had told everybody that she was going 

to bring her niece, Mrs. Ochterlony, and the poor dear 

children home. 

Thus it will be seen that the first breakfast in Eng- 
land was a very unsatisfactory meal for Mary. She 
took refuge with her children when it was^ over , and 
shut up. as she had been forced to do in other days, 
another door in her heart; and Aunt Agatha and Win- 
nie, on the other band, withdrew to their apartment 
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and talked it over, and kindled each other's Indiana- 
tion. "If you knew the kind of man he was, Winnie! " 
Aunt Agatha said, with a severity which was not 
entirely on Mary's account; "not the sort of man I 
would trust those poor dear fatherless children with. I 
don't believe he has any religions principles. Dear, 
dear, to think how Mary shonld have changed! I 
never could have thought she woald have preferred 
Francis Ochterlony, and tumed against her own 
friends." 

"I don't know anything about Francis Ochterlony," 
said Winnie, "bnt I know what a lot of bother we 
have had at home making all those changes; and your 
parlonr that you had given up, Aunt Agatha — I 
must say when I think of that " 

"That is nbthing, my love," said Aunt Agatha; 
"I was not thinking of what I have done, I hope — 
as if the sacrifice was anything." But nevertheless the 
tears came into her eyes at the thought It is hard 
when one has made a sacrifice with a liberal heart, to 
have it thrown back, and to feel that it is useless. 
This is hard, and Aunt Agatha was only human. If 
she had been alone, probably after the first moment of 
annoyance she would have gone to Mary, and the two 
would have cried together, and after little Hugh's pro- 
spects had been discussed, Miss Seton would have con> 
sented that it was best for her niece to go to Earlston; 
but then Winnie was there to talk it over and keep 
up Aunt Agatha^s indignation. And Mary was wounded, 
and had retired and shut herseif up among her chil- 
dren. And it was thus that the most trifling and un- 
called-for of cares came, with little pricks of vexation 
and disappointment, to disturb at its very outset the 
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new chapter of life wLich Mrs. Ochterlony had imagined 
herself to be entering upon in such a calm of tranquil- 
lizing grief. 

They were to go to London that day, and to con- 
tinue their joumey to the North by the night train: 
but it was no longer a joumey in which any of the 
party could take any pleasure. As for Mary, in the 
great revulsion of her disappointment, it seemed to her 
as if there was no comfort for her anywhere. She had 
to go to Earlston to accept a home from Francis Och- 
terlony, whom she had never "taken to," even in her 
young days. And it had occurred to her that her aunt 
and sister would understand why, and would be sorry 
for her, and console herunderthispainfal effort. When, 
on the contrary, they proved to be affronted and indignant, 
Mary's heart shut close, andretreated within itself. She 
conld take her children into her arms and press them 
against her heart, as if that would do it some good: 
but she could not talk to the litde things, nor consult 
tbem, nor share anything with them except such smiles as 
were practicable. To a woman who has been used to 
talk all her concems over with some one, it is terrible 
to feel her yeamings for counsel and sympathy tumed 
back upon her own soul, and to be Struck dumb, and 
feel that no ear is open to her, and that in all the 
World there is no one living to whom her affairs are 
more than the aflPairs of a stranger. Some poor wo- 
men there are who must have fellowship somehow, and 
who will be content with pity if sympathy is not to be 
lad. But Mary was not of this kind of women. She 
shut her doors. She went in, into herseif in the silence 
and solitude, and feit her instinctive yeaming to be 
helped and understood come pouring back upon her 
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like a bitter flood. And then she looked at her little 
boys in their play, who had need of all from her, and 
could give her back bat their childish fondness, and no 
help, or slay, or counsel. It is hard upon a woman, 
but yet it is a thing which every woman must confront 
and make up her mind to, whom God places in sncli 
circumstances. I do not know if it is easier work for 
a man in the same position. Mary had feit the prop 
of expected sympathy and encouragement and a£Pection 
rudely driven from ander her, and when she came in 
among her innocent helpless children she faced her lot, 
and did not deceive herseif any more. To judge for 
herseif, and do the best that in her lay, and take all 
the responsibilities upon her own head, whatever might 
foUow; to know that nobody now in all the world was 
for her, or stood by her, except in a very secondary 
way, after his or her concems and intentions and feel- 
ings had been carefuUy provided for .in the first place. 
This was how her position appeared to her. And, in- 
deed, such waB her position, without any exaggeration. 
It was very kind of Francis Ochterlony to be willing 
to take her in, and very kind of Aunt Agatha to have 
made preparations for her-, and kindness is sweet, and 
yet it is bitter, and hard, and cold, and killing to meet 
with. It made Mary sick to her heart, and fiUed her 
with a longing to take up her babes and rush away 
into some solitary comer, where nobody would ever see 
her again or hear of her. I do not say that she was 
right, or that it was a proper State of mind to be in. 
And Mary was too right-minded a woman to indulge 
in it long; but that was the feeling that momentarily 
took possession of her as she put the doors to in her 
heart, and realized that she really was alone there, and 
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that her concems were hers alone, and belonged to 
nobody eise in the world. 

And, on the other hand, it was very natural for 
Aunt Agatha and Winnie. They knew the exertions 
they had made, and the flutter of generous excitement 
m which they had been, and their readiness to give up 
their best for the solace of the widow. And naturally 
the feeling that all their «acrifices were unnecessary 
and their preparations made in vain, tumed the honey 
into gall for the moment. It was not their part/to 
take Mary's duty into consideration , in the first place; 
and they did not know beforehand of Francis Ochter- 
lony's letter, nor the poor Major's confidence that his 
brother would be a friend to his widow. And then 
Aunt Agatha's parlour, which was all metamorphosed, 
and the changes that had been made through the whole 
housel The result was, that Aunt Agatha, offended, did 
not so much as offer to her niece the litüe breathing- 
time Mary had hoped for. When they got to London, 
she re-opened the subject, but it was in an unanswer- 
able way. 

"I suppose your brother-in-law expects you?" she 
Said. "I think it will be better to wait tili to-morrow 
before you start, that he may send the carriage to the 
Station for you. I don't ask you to come to me for 
tbe night, for it would be a pity to derange the children 
for so short a time." 

"Very well, aunt," said Mary, sadly. And she 
wrote to Mr. Ochterlony, and slept that night in town 
— - her strength almost failing her at the thought that, 
in her feebleness and excitement, she had to throw 
lierself immediately on Francis Ochterlony's tender 
mercies. She even paused for a moment to think, 

Mndmma Mary. I. 9 
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might she not really do aeuher heart suggested — find 
out some corner of refuge^for herseif with which nobody 
could intenneddle, and keep apart from them all? But 
Mary had come "home to her friends," as everybody 
Said at the Station; and she had a woman^s prejudices, 
and it seemed unnatural to h/sr to begin, without any 
interposition of the people belonging to her, that stränge 
and solitary life of independence or self-dependence 
which was what she must decide upon some time. And 
then there was always Mr. Ochterlony's letter, which 
was so kind. Thus it was fixed by a few words, and 
could not be changed. Aunt Agatha had a terrible 
compunction afterwards, and could not get Mary's look 
out of her head, as she owned to Winnie, and would 
have got up out of her bed in the middle of the night, 
and gone to Mary and begged her to come to the cot- 
tage first, if it had not been that Winnie might have 
woke up, and that she would have to crossa passage 
to Mary's room; and in a hotel where "gentlemen" 
were continually about, who could teil whom she might 
meet? So they all slept, or pretended to sleep, and 
Said nothing about it-, and the next day set off with no 
further explanations, on their way "home." 
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CHAPTER XL 



Earlston is a house which lies in a little green 

Valley among the grey folds of the Shap Fells. It is 

not an inviting country, though the people love it as 

people do love everything that belongs to them; and it 

lias a very different aspect from the wooded dell a 

little farther north, where strays the romantic little 

Kirtell, and where Aunt Agatha*s cottage smiled upon 

a tufted slope, with the music of the cheery river in 

its ears day and night. The rivers about Earlston 

were shallow, and ran dry in summer, though it was 

not because of any want of rain; and the greyness of 

the hills made a kind of mist in the air to unaccnstomed 

eyes. Everybody, who has ever gone to the north that 

way, knows the deep cuttings about Shap, where the 

railway plunges through between two humid living 

limestone walls, where the cottages, and the fences, 

and the farm-houses all lead up in level tones of grey 

to the vast greyness of the piebald hills, and where 

the line of pale sky above is grey too in most cases. 

It was at one of the little stations in this monotonous 

district that Mrs. Ochterlony and her children and her 

ayah were deposited — Aunt Agatha, with an aspect 

of stemness, but a heart that smote her, and eyes that 

kept filling with tears she was too proud to shed, 

lookiog on the while. Winnie looked on too without 

the compunction, feeling very aflfronted and angry. 

They were going further on, and the thought of home 

was overcast to both these ladies by the fact that 

9* 
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everybody would ask for Mary, and that tlie excite- 
ment of the past few weeks would collapse in tbe 
dreariest and suddenest way when they were seen to 
retum alone. As for Mary, she looked grey like tbe 
landscape, under her heavy veil — grey, sUent, in a 
kind of duU despair, persuading herseif that the best 
thing of all was to say nothing about it, and shut only 
more closely the doors of that heart where nobody now 
liad any desire to come in. She lifted her little boys 
out, and did not care even to look if the carriage was 
waiting for her — and then she came to the window 
to bid her aunt and sister good-bye. She was so dis- 
appointed and sick-hearted , and feit for the moment 
that the small amount of affection and comprehension 
which they were capable of giving her was so little 
worth the trouble of seeking for, that Mary did not 
even ask to be written to. She put up her pale face, 
and Said good-by in a dreary unexpectant tone that 
doubled the compunction in Aunt Agatha^s bosom. 
"Oh, Mary, if you had but been Coming with us!" 
cried that inconsistent woman, on the spur of the 
moment. "It is too late to speak of it now," said 
Mary, and kissed her and tumed away; and the 
lieartless train dashed off, and carried off Aunt Agatha 
with that picture in her eyes of the forlom little group 
on the platform of the railway Station — the two little 
boys clinging close to their mother, and she standing 
alone among strangers, with the widow's veil hanging 
over her colourless face. "Can you see the carriage, 
Winnie? — look out and teil me if you can see it," 
said Aunt Agatha. But the engine that carried them 
on was too quick for Winnie, and had akeady swept 
out of sight. And they pursued their joumey, feeling 
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guilty and wretched, as indeed, to a certain extent, 
they deserved to feel. A two months' widow, with 
a baby and two helpless little boys — and at the 
best it could only be a servant who had come to meet 
her, and she would have everytbing to do for herseif*, 
and to face her brother-in-law without any support or 
helper. When Aunt Agatha thought of this, she sank 
back in her comer and sobbed. To think that she 
should have been the one to take offence and be af- 
fronted at Mary's first word, and desert her thus-, when 
she might have taken her home and comforted her, 
and then, if it must have ended so, conveyed her to 
Earlston: Aunt Agatha cried, and deserved to cry, and 
even Winnie feit a twinge at her heart; and they got 
rather angry with each other before they reached home, 
and feit disposed to accuse each other, and trembled 
both of them before the idea of meeting Peggy, Miss 
Seton's domestic tyrant, who would rush to the door 
with her heart in her mouth to receive " our Miss Mary 
and the puir dear fatherless bairns." Mary might be 
silent about it, and never complain of unkindness; but 
it was not to be expected that Peggy would have the 
same scruples; and these two guilty and miserable 
travellers trembled at the thought of her as they made 
their wretched way home. 

When the train had disappeared, Mary tried to 
take a kind of cold comfort to herseif. She stood all 
alone, a stranger, with the few rustic passengers and 
rustic railway officials staring at her as if she had 
dropped from the skies, and no apparent sign any- 
where that her Coming had been looked for, or that 
there was any resting-place for her in this grey country. 
And she said to herseif that it was natural, and must 
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always be so henceforth, and that it was best at once 
to accustom herseif to her lot. The carriage had not 
come, nor any message from Earlston to say she was 
expected, and all that she could do was to go into the 
rüde little waiting-room, and wait there with the tired 
children tili some conveyance could be got to take her 
to her brother-in-law's house. Her thoughts would not 
be pleasant to put down on paper, could it be done; 
and yet they were not so painful as they had been the 
day before, when Aunt Agatha failed her, or seemed 
to fail. Now that disappointed craving for help and 
love and fellowship was over for the moment, and she 
had nothing but her own duty and Francis Ochterlony 
to encounter, who was not a man to give any occasion 
for vain hopes. Mary did not expect fellowship or 
love from her brother-in-law. If he was kind and 
tolerant of the children, and moderately considerate to 
herseif, it was all that she looked for from him. Per- 
haps, though he had invited her, he had not been 
prepared to have her thrown on his hands so soon; 
and it might be that the domestic arrangements of 
Earlston were not such as to admit of the unlooked-for 
Invasion of a lady and a nursery on such very short 
notice. But the most prominent feeling in Mrs. Ochter- 
lony^s mind was weariness, and that longing to escape 
anyifrhere, which is the most universal of all sentiments 
when the spirit is wom out and sick to death. Ob, 
that she had wings like a dove! — though Mary had 
nowhere to flee to, nobody to seek consolation from; 
and instead of having a home anywhere on earth 
awaiting her, was herseif the home, the only shelter 
they understood, of the little pale fatherless children 
who clustered around her. If she could but have taken 
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possession of one of those poor cottages, grey and 
homely as they looked, and put the little ones to bed 
in it, and drawn a wooden chair to the fire, and been 
where she had a rigbt to be! It was July, but the 
weather was cold at Shap, and Mary had that instinct 
common to wounded creatures of creeping to the fire, as if 
there was a kind of comfort in its warmth. She could have 
bome her bürden bravely, or at least she thought so, 
if this had been what awaited her. But it was Earlston 
and Francis Ochterlony that awaited her — a stranger 
and a stranger's house. All these thoughts, and many 
more, were passing through her mind, as she sat in 
the little waiting-room with her baby in her arms, and 
her two eider boys pressing close to her. The children 
clung and appealed to her, and the helpless Hindoo 
woman crouched at her mistress's side; but as for Mary, 
there was nobody to give her any support or counte- 
nance. It was a hard opening to the stem way which 
bad henceforward to be trodden alone. 

Francis Ochterlony, however, though he had a cer- 
tain süperb indifference to the going-out and coming-in 
of trains, and had forgotten the precise hour, was not 
a wretch nor a brüte, and had not forgotten his visitors. 
While Mary sat and waited, and while the master of 
the little Station made slow but persevering search after 
some possible means of conveyance for her, a heavy 
rambling of wheels became audible, and the carriage 
from Earlston made its tardy appearance. It was an 
old-fashioned vehicle, drawn by two horses, which be- 
trayed their ordinary avocations much in the same way 
as the coachman did, who, though dressed, as they 
were, for the occasion, carried a breath of the fields 
about him, which was more convincing than any con- 
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ventionalism of garments. But such as it was, the 
Earlston carriage was not without consideration in tlie 
countryside. All the people about tumed out in a lei- 
snrely way to lift the children into it, and Shoulder the 
boxes into such comers as could be found for them — 
which was an affair that demanded many counsellors — 
and at length the vehicle got under way. Twilight be- 
gan to come on as they mounted up into the grcy 
country, by the winding grey roads fenced in with 
limestone walls. Everything grew greyer in the wan- 
ing light. The very trees, of which there were so few, 
dropped into the gathering shadows, and deepened 
them without giving any livelier tint of colour to the 
scene. The children dropped asleep, and the ayali 
crooned and nodded over the baby; but Mary, who had 
no temptation to sleep, looked out with steady eyes, 
and, though she saw nothing distinctly, took in un- 
awares all the comfortless chill and monotony of tho 
landscape. It went to her heart and made her shiver. 
Or perhaps it was only the idea of meeting Francis 
Ochterlony that made her shiver. If the children, any 
one of them, had only been old enough to understand 
it a little, to clasp her band or her neck with the ex- 
uberance of childish sympathy! But they did not 
understand, and dropped asleep, or asked with timid, 
quivering little voices, how long it would be beforc 
they got home. Home! no wonder Mrs. Ochterlony 
was cold, and feit the chill go to her heart. Thus they 
went on for six or seven weary miles, taking as many 
hours, as Maiy thought. Aunt Agatha had arrived at 
her cottage, though it was nearly thirty miles further 
on, while the comfortless party were still jogging along 
in the Earlston carriage*, but Mary did not think par- 
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ticularly of that. She did not think at all, poor soul 
She saw the grey hill-side gliding past her, and in a 
vague way, at the same moment, seemed to see herseif, 
a bride, going gaily past on the same read, and re- 
hearsed all the past over again with a duU pain, and 
shivered, and feit cold — cold to her heart. This was 
partly perhaps because it is chilly in Cumberland, when 
one has just come from India; and partly because there 
was something that affected a woman^s fanciful Imagina- 
tion in the misty monotony of the limestone country, 
and the grey waste of the hills. 

Earlston, too, was grey, as was to be expected; and 
the trees which surrounded it had lost colour in the 
night The hall was but dimly lighted, when the door 
was opened — as is but too common in country houses 
of so retired a kind — and there was nobody ready at 
the instant to open the door or to receive the strangers. 
To be sure, people were called and came — the house- 
keeper first, in a silk gown, which rustled excessively, 
and with a certain air of patronizing affability; and 
tben Mr. Oehterlony, who had been sitting, as he usually 
did, in his dressing-gown, and who had to get into his 
coat so hurriedly that he had not recovered from it 
when he shook hands with his sister-in-law-, and then 
by degrees servants appeared, and lifted out the sleepy, 
Startled children, who, between waking and sleeping, 
wom out, frightened, and excited, were precisely in 
the condition which it is most difficult to manage. And 
the ayah, who could hold no Christian communication 
with anybody aronnd her, was worse than useless to 
her poor mistress. When Mr. Oehterlony led the way 
into the great, solemn, dark, dining-room — which was 
the nearest room at band — the children, instead of 
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consenting to be led upstairs, clung with one unanimous 
accord to their mother. Little Wilfrid got to her arms, 
notwithstanding all remonstrances, and Hugh and Islay 
each seized silently a handful of her black dress, crush- 
ing the crape beyond all remedy. It was thus she 
entered Earlston, which had been her husband's birth- 
place, and was to be her son's inheritance — or so at 
least Mary thought. 

"I hope you have had a pleasant joumey," Mr. 
Ochterlony said, shaking hands with her again. "I 
daresay they are tired, poor little things — but you have 
had good weather, I hope." This he said after he had 
indicated to Mary a large easy-chair in carved oak, 
which stood by the side of the fireplace, and into which, 
with little Wilfrid clinging to her, and Islay and Hugh 
holding fast by her dress, it was not so easy to get. 
The master of the house did not sit down himself , for 
it was dreary and dark, and he was a man of fine per- 
ceptions; but he walked to the window and looked out, 
and then came back again to his sister-in-law. '*I am 
glad you have had such good weather — but I am sure 
you must all be tired," he said. 

"Yes," said Mary, who would have liked to cry, 
"very tired; but I hope we did not come too soon. 
Your letter was so kind that I thought " 

"Oh don't speak of it," said Mr. Ochterlony; and 
then he stood before her on the dark hearth, and did 
not know what more to say. The twilight was still 
lingering, and there were no lights in the room, and it 
was fitted up with the strictest regard to propriety, 
and just as a dining-room ought to be. Weird gleams 
of duU reflection out of the depths of old mahogany 
lay low towards the floor, bewildering the visitor; and 
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there was not even the light of a fire, which, for merely 
conventional motives, because it was July, did not oc- 
cnpy its usnal place; though Mary, fresh from India, 
and shivering with the chill of excitement and nervous- 
ness and grief, would have given anything to be within 
reach of one. Neither did she know wbat to say to 
her almost unknown brother-in-law, whose face even 
sbe could see verj imperfectly; and the children grasped 
her with that tight hold which is in itself a waming, 
and shows that everything is possible in the way of 
cliildish fright and passion. But still it was indispens- 
able that she shonld find something to say. 

"My poor little boys are so young," she said, 
faltering. "It was very, very good of you to ask us, 
and I hope they wont be troublesome. I think I will 
ask the housekeeper to show us where we are to be. 
The railway tires them more than the ship did. This 
is Hugh," Said Mary, swallowing as best she conld the 
gasp in her throat, and detaching poor little Hugh's 
band from her crape. But she had tears in her voice, 
and Mr. Oehterlony had a wholesome dread of crying. 
He gave bis nephew a hurried pat on the head without 
looking at bim, and called for Mrs. Gilsland, who was 
at band among the shadows rustling with her silk 
gown. 

"Oh!" he Said hurriedly. "A fine little fellow I 
am sure; — but you are quite right, and they must 
be tired, and I will not detain you. Dinner is at 
seven," said Mr. Oehterlony. Wbat could he- say? He 
could not even see the faces of the woman and children 
whom it was bis dread but evident duty to receive. 
When they went away under Mrs. Gilsland's charge, he 
followed them to the foot of the stairs, and stood look- 
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ing after them as the procession mounted, guided hy 
the mstle of the housekeeper's gown. The poor man 
looked at them in a bewildered waj, and then went off 
to his library, where his own shaded lamp was lit, and 
where everything was cosy and familiär. Arrived 
there, he threw himself into his own chair with a sigh. 
He was not a brüte, nor a wretch, as we have said, 
and the least thing he could do when he heard of his 
poor brother's death was to offer a shelter — tempo- 
rarily at least — to the widow and her children: but 
perhäps a lurking hope that something might tum np 
to prevent the invasion had been in his mind up to this 
day. Now she was here, and what was he to do with 
her? Now they were here, which was still more seriou» 
— three boys (even though one of them was a baby) 
in a house füll of everything that was daintiest and 
rarest and most delicate! No wonder Mr. Ochterlony 
was momentarily stupefied by their arrival; and then 
he had not even seen their faces to know what they 
were like. He remembered Mary of old in her bride- 
days, but then she was too young, too fresh, too un- 
subdued to please him. If she were as füll of vigour 
and energy now, what was to become of a quiet man 
who, above all things, loved tranquillity and leisure? 
This was what Francis Ochterlony was thinking as his 
visitors went up-stairs. 

Mrs. Ochterlony was inducted into the best rooms 
in the house. Her brother-in-law was not an effusive 
or sympathetic man by nature, but still he knew what 
was his duty under the circumstances. Two great 
rooms gleaming once more with ebon gleams out of 
big wardrobes and half-visible mirrors, with beds that 
looked a little like hearses, and heavy solemn hangings. 
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Mrs. Gilsland's silk gown rusded about everywhere, 
pointing out a thousand conveniences unknown at the 
Station; bnt all Mary was thinking about wa£ one of 
those grey cottages on the road, with the fire bunuDg 
brightly, and its little homely walls lighted up with the 
fitful, cheerful radiance. If she could bat have had a 
fire, and crept up to it, and knelt on the hearth and 
held herseif to the comforting warmth! There are times 
when a poor creature feels all body, just as there 
are times when she feels all soul. And then, to think 
tliat dinner was at seven! just as it had been when she 
came there with Hugh, a girl all confident of happiness 
and life. No doubt Mr. Ochterlony would have for- 
given bis sister-in-law, and probably indeed would have 
been as much relieved as she, if she had but sent an 
apology and stayed in her room all the evening. But 
Mary was not the kind of woman to do this. It did 
not occur- to her to depart from the natural routine, or 
make so much talk about her own feelings or sentiments 
as would be necessary even to excuse her. What did 
it matter? If it had to be done, it had to be done, and 
there was nothing more to be said. This was the view 
her mind took of most matters; and she had always 
been well, and never had any pretext to get out of 
things she did not like, as women do who have head- 
aches and handy little illnesses. She could always do 
what was needful, and did always do it without stopping 
to make any questions; which is a serviceable kind of 
temperament in life, and yet subjects people to many 
little martyrdoms which otherwise they might escape 
from. Though her heart was sick, she put on her best 
gown all covered with crape, and her widow's cap, and 
went down to dine with Francis Ochterlony in the great 
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dining^room, leaving her children behind, and longing 
unspeakably for tliat cottage with the fire. 

It was not such an unbecoming dress after all, not- 
withstanding what people say. Mary was wom and 
sad, bat she was not faded; and the dead white of the 
cap that encircied her face, and the dead black of her 
dress, did not do so much härm as perhaps they ought 
to have done to that sweet and steadfast grace, which 
had made the regiment recognise and adopt young 
Stafford^s fanciful title. She was still Madonna Mary 
under that disfigurement; and on the whole she was 
not disfigured by her dress. Francis Ochterlony lifted 
his eyes with equal surprise and satisfaction to take a 
second look at poor Hugh's widow. He feit by instinct 
that Phidias himself could not have fiUed a comer in 
his drawing-room, which was so füll of fine things, 
with a figore more fair or half so appropriate as that 
of the serene woman who now took her seat there, ab- 
stracted a little into the Separation and remoteness of 
sorrow, but with no discord in her face. He liked her 
better so than with the group of children, who made 
her look as if she were a Charity, and the heavy veil 
hanging half over her face, which had a conventual 
and uncomfortable effect; and he was very coorteous 
and attentive to his sister-in-law. *'I hope you had 
good weather," he said in his deferential way; "and I 
trust, when you have been a few days at Earlston, the 
fatigue will wear off. You will find everything very 
quiet here." 

"I hope so," Said Mary; "but it is the children I 
am thinking of. I trust our rooms are a long distance 
off, and that we will not disturb you." 

"That is quite a secondary matter," said Mr. Ochter- 
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lony. "The question is, are you comfortable? I hope 
you will let Mrs. Gilsland know if anything is wanted. 
We are not — not quite used to these sort of things, 

you know; but I am sure, if anything is wanted " 

"You are yery kind," said Mary; "I am sure we 
shall be very comfortable/' And yet as she said so 
her thoughts went off with a leap to that little cottage 
interior, and the cheerful light that shone out of the 
window, and the fire that crackled and blazed within. 
Ah, if ßhe were but there! not dining with Mr. Ochter- 
lony in solemn grandeur, but putting her little boys to 
bed, and preparing their supper for them, and cheating 
away heavy thoughts by that dear common work for 
the comfort and service of her own which a woman 
loves. But this was not a sort of longing to give 
expression to at Earlston, where in the evening Mr. 
Ochterlony was very kind to his sister-in-law, and 
showed her a great many priceless things which Mary 
regarded with trembling, thinking of two small bar- 
barians about to be let loose among them, not to speak 
of little Wilfrid, who was old enough to dash an 
Etruscan vase to the earth, or upset the rarest piece of 
China, though he was still only a baby. She could not 
teil how they were so much as to walk through that 
drawing-room without doing some härm, and her heart 
sank within her as she listened to all those loviug 
liilgering descriptions which only a virtuoso can make. 
Mr. Ochterlony retired that evening with a sense always 
agreeable to a man, that in doing a kind thing he had 
not done a foolish one, and that the children of such 
a fair and gracious woman could not be the graceless 
imps who had been haunting his dreams ever since he 
knew they were Coming home; but Mary for her part 
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took DO such flattering unction to her soul. She sighed 
as she went upstairs sad and ,weary to the great sombrc 
room, in which a couple of candles bumed like tiny 
Stars in a world of darkness, and looked at her sleej)- 
ing boys, and wondered what tbey were to do in thia 
collection of curiosities and beauties. She was an 
ignorant woman, and did not, alas! care anything at 
all for the Venus Anadyomene. But she thought of 
little Hugh tilting that marble lady and her pedestal 
over, and shook and trembled at the idea. She trem- 
bled too with cold and nervous agitation, and the chill 
of sorrow in her heart In the lack of other human 
sources of consolation, oh! to go to that cottage heartb, 
and kneel down and feel to one's very soul the comfort 
of the warm sonsoling fire. 



CHAPTER XII. 

It had need to be a mind which has reached the 
last stage of human sentiment which can altogether 
resist the influence of a lovely summer moming, all 
made of warmth, and light, and softened sounds, and 
far-off odours. Mrs. Ochterlony had not reached this 
last stage-, she was still young, and she was only at the 
beginning of her loneliness, and her heart had not 
sickened at life, as hearts do sometimes which have 
made a great many repeated efforts to live, and have 
had to give in again and again. When she saw the 
sunshine lying in a supreme peacefulness upon those 
grey hills, and all the pale sky and blue depths of air 
beaming softly with that daylight which comes from 
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God, her courage came back to her in spite of herseif. 
She began the morning by the shedding of those silent 
tears which are all the apology one can make to one's 
dead, for having the heart to begin another day without 
them; and when that moment was over, and the children 
had lifted all their daylight faces in a flutter of curiosity 
and excitement about this new "home" they had come 
to, after so long talking of it and looking forward to 
it, things did not seem so dark to Mary as on the 
previous evening. For one thing, the sun was warm 
and shone in at her Windows,' which made a great 
difference; and with her children's voices in her ears, 
and their faces fresh in the morning light, what woman 
could be altogether without courage? "So long as they 
are well," she said to herseif — and went down stairs 
a little consoled, to pour out Mr. Ochterlony's coflFee 
for him, thanking heaven in her heart that her boys 
were to have a meal which had nothing calm nor 
classical about it, in the old nursery where their father 
had once eaten his breakfasts, and which had been 
hurriedly prepared for them. "The little dears must 
go down after dinner; but master, ma'am — well, he's 
an old bachelor, you know," said Mrs. Gilsland, while 
explaining this arrangement. "Oh, thank you; I hope 
you will help me to keep them from disturbing him," 
Mary had said; and thus it was with a lighter heart 
that she went down stairs. 

Mr. Ochterlony came down too at the same time in 
an amiable frame of mind. Notwithstanding that he 
had to put himself into a morning coat, and abjured 
his dressing-gown, which was somewhat of a trial for 
a man of fixed habits, nothing could exceed the gra- 
ciousness of his looks. A certain horrible notion com- 

Madonna Mary, I. 10 
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mon to bis class, that children scream all night long, 
and hold an entire household liable to be called up 
at any moment, had taken possession of bis mind. 
But bis tired little guests had been swallowed up in 
the silence of the bouse, and had neitber screamed, nor 
ßbouted, nor done anything to disturb its babitual quiet; 
and the wonderfiil satisfaction of having done bis duty, 
and not having suffered for it, had entered Mr. Ocbter- 
lony's mind. It is in such circumstances that the sweet 
sense of well-doing, which is generally supposed the 
best reward of virtue, settles upon a good man's spirits. 
The Squire might be premature in bis self-congratulations, 
but then bis sense of relief was exquisite. If nothing 
worse was to come of it than the presence of a fair 
woman, wbose figure was always in drawing, and who 
never put berself into an awkward attitude — wbose 
voice was soft, and her movements tranquil, Mrs. Och- 
terlony feit that self-sacrifice after all was practicable. 
The boys could be sent to scbool as all boys were, and 
at intervals might be endured when there was notbing 
eise for it Thus be came down in a benign condition, 
willing to be pleased. As for Mary, the first thing 
that disturbed her calm, was the fact that she was ber- 
self of no use at her brother-in-law's breakfast-table. 
He made bis coffee bimself, and then he went into 
general eonversation in the kindest way, to put her at 
her ease. 

"That is the Famese Hercules," he said; "I saw it 
caught your eye last night. It is from a cast I had 
made for the purpose, and is considered very perfect; 
and that you know is the new Pallas, the Pallas 
that was tbund in the Sestina Villa; you recollect, 
perbaps?" 
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"I am afraid not," said Mary, faltering; and she 
looked at tkem, poor soul, with wistful eyes, and tried 
to feel a little interest. "I have been so long out of 
the way of everything " 

"To be sure," said the Squire, encouragingly, "and 
my poor brother Hugh, I remember, knew very little 
about it. He went early to India, and had few 
advantages, poor fellow." All this Mr. Ochterlony said 
wfaile he was concocting his cofFee; and Mary had 
nothing to do but to sit and listen to him with her 
face fuUy open to his inspection if he liked, and no 
kindly um before her to hide the sudden rush of tears 
and indignation. A man who spent his life having 
casts made, and coUecting what Mary in her heart 
with secret rage called "pretty things!" — that he 
should make a complacent contrast between himself 
and his brother! The Suggestion filled Mrs. Ochterlony 
with a certain speechless fury which was born of her 
grief. 

"He knew well how to do his duty," she said, as 
Boon as she could speak; and she would not let her 
tears fall, but opened her buming eyes wide, and ab- 
sei4[>ed them somehow out of pride for Hugh. 

"Poor fellow!" said his brother, daintily pouring 
out the fragrant coffee. "I don't know if he ever could 
have had much appreciation of Art; but I am sure he 
made a good soldier, as you say. I was very much 
moved and shocked when I heard — but do not let 
US talk of such painful subjects; another time, per- 
haps — " 

And Mary sat still with her heart beating, and said 
no more — thinking through all the gentle flow of 
conversation that followed of the inconceivable conceit 

10* 
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that could for a moment class Francis Ochterlony's 
dilettante life with that of her dead Hugh, who had 
played a man^s part in the world, and had the heart to 
die for his duty's sake. And this useless Squire could 
speak of the few advantages he had! It was un- ! 

reasonable, for, to teil the truth, the Squire was much 
more accomplished, much better instructed than the 
Major. The Numismatic Society and the Society of 
Antiquaries, and even, on certain subjects, the British 
Association, would have listened to Francis Ochterlony 
as if he had been a messenger from heaven. Whereas 
Hugh the soldier would never have got a hearing nor 
dared to open his lips in any leamed presence. But 
then that did not matter to his wife, who, notwith- 
standing her many high qualities, was not a perfectly 
reasonable woman. Those "few advantages" stood 
terribly in Mary's way for that first morning. They 
irritated her far more than Mr. Ochterlony could have 
had the least conception or understanding of. If any- 
body had given him a glass to look into her heart 
with, the Squire would have been utterly confounded 
by what he saw there. What had he done? And in- 
deed he had done nothing that anybody (in his senses) 
could have found fault with; he had but tumed Mary's 
thoughts once more with a violent longing to the road- 
side cottage, where at least, if she and her children 
were but safely housed, her soldier's memory would be 
shrined, and his sword hung up upon the homely wall, 
and his name tumed into a holy thing. Whereas he 
was only a younger brother who had gone away to 
India, and had few advantages, in the Earlston way of 
thinking. This was the uppermost thought in Mrs. 
Ochterlony's mind as her brother-in-law exhibited aU 
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bis coUections to her. The drawing-room , which she 
had but imperfectly seen in her weaiiness and pre- 
occnpation the previous night, was a perfect museum 
of tbings rieh and rare. There were delicate marbles, 
tiny but priceless, standing out white and ethereal 
against the soft, carefuUy chosen, toned crimson of the 
curtains •, and bronzes that were worth half a year's in- 
come of the lands of Earlston; and Etruscan yases and 
Pompeian relics; and hideous dishes with lizards on 
tbem, besides plaques of dainty porcelain with RaphaeFs 
designs; the very chairs were fantastic with inlaying 
and gilding — curious articles, some of them worth 
tbeir weight in gold; and if you but innocently looked 
at an old cup and saucer on a dainty table wondering 
what it did there, it tumed out to be the wäre of 
Henri II., and priceless. To see Mary going over all 
tbis with her attention preoccupied and wandering, and 
yet a wistful interest in her eyes, was a stränge sight. 
All that she had in the world was her children, and 
the tiny little income of a soldier's widow — and you 
may suppose perhaps that she was thinking what a help 
to her and the still more valuable little human souls 
she had to care for, would have been the money's- 
worth of some of these fragile beauties. But that was 
not what was in Mrs. Ochterlony's mind. What oc- 
cupied her, on the contrary, was an indignant wonder 
within herseif how a man who spent his existence upon 
such trifles (they looked trifles to her, from her point 
of view, and in this of course she was still unreasonable) 
could venture to look down with complacency upon the 
real life, so honestly lived and so bravely ended, of 
his brother'Hugh — poor Hugh, as he ventured to call 
him. Mr. Ochterlony might die a dozen times over, 
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and what would his marble Venus care, that he was so 
proud of? But it was Hugh who had died; and it was 
a kind of comfort to feel that he at least, though tbejr 
Said he had few advantages, had left one faithful woman 
behind him to keep his grave green for ever. 

The moming passed, however, though it was a long 
moming-, and Mary looked into all the cabinets of eoins 
and precious engraved gems, and rare things of all 
sorts, with a most divided attention and wandering 
mind — thinking where were the children? were they 
out-of-doors? were they in anj trouble? for the un- 
earthly quietness in the house seemed to her experienced 
mother's ear to bode barm of some kind — either ill- 
ness or mischief , and most likely the last As for Mr. 
Ochterlony, it never occurred to him that his sister-in- 
law, while he was showing her his coUections, should 
not be as indifferent as he was to any vulgär outside 
influence. "We shall not be disturbed," he said, with a 
calm reassuring smile, when he saw her glance at the 
door; "Mrs. Gilsland knows better," and he drew out 
another drawer of coins as he spoke. Poor Mary began 
to tremble, but the same sense of duty which made her 
husband stand to be shot at, kept her at her post She 
went through with it like a martyr, without flinching, 
though longing, yeaming, dying to get free. If she 
were but in that cottage, looking after her little boys* 
dinner, and hearing their voices as they played at the 
door — their servant and her own mistress, instead of 
the helpless slave of courtesy, and interest, and her 
Position, looking at Francis Ochterlony's curiosities! 
When she escaped at last, Mary found that indeed her 
fears had not been without foundation. There had been 
some small breakages, and some small quarreis in the 
i 
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nursery, where Hugh and Islay had been engaged in 
Single combat, and where baby Wilfrid had joined in 
with impartial kicks and Scratches, to the confusion of 
both combatants : all which alarming events the frightened 
ayah had been too weak-minded and helpless to prevent. 
And, by way of keeping them quiet, that bewildered 
woman had taken down a beautifiil Indian canoe, which 
stood on a bracket in the corridor, and the boys, as 
was natural, with true scientific inquisitiveness had 
made researches into its Constitution, such as horrified 
their mother. Mary was so cowardly as to put the 
boat together again with her own hands, and put it 
back on its bracket, and say nothing about it, with 
devout hopes that nobody would find it out — which, 
to be sure, was a terrible example to set before children. 
Sbe breathed freely for the first time when she got 
them out — out of Earlston — out of Earlston grounds 
— to the hill-side, where, though everything was grey, 
the turf had a certain greenness, and the sky a certaiu 
blueness, and the sun shone warm, and nameless little 
English wild flowers were to be found among the grass; 
nameless things, too insignificant for anything but a 
botanist to classify, and Mrs. Ochterlony was no botanist. 
She put down Wilfrid on the grass, and sat by him, 
and watched for a little the three joyful unthinking 
ereatures, harmonized without knowing it by their 
naother's presence, roUing about in an unaccustomed 
ecstacy upon the English grass; and then Mary went 
back, without being quite aware of it, into the darker 
World of her own mind, and leant her head upon her 
liands and began to think. 

She had a great deal to think about. She had come 
liome obeying the first impulse, which suggested that 
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a woman left alone in the world sliould put herseif 
under the guidance and protection of "her friends:'* 
and, in the first Stupor of grief, it was a kind of con- 
solation to think that she had still somebody belonging 
to her, and could put off those final arrangements for 
herseif and by herseif which one time or other ];nust be 
made. When she decided upon this, Mary did not 
realize the idea of giving offence to Aunt Agatha by 
accepting Francis Ochterlony's invitation, nor of finding 
herseif at Earlston in the stränge nondescript position 
— something less than a member of the family, some- 
thing more than a visitor — which she at pres^it oc- 
cupied. Her brother-in-law was very kind, but he did 
not know what to do with her; and her brother-in-law's 
household was very doubtful and uneasy, with a certain 
alarmed and suspicious sense that it might be a new 
and permanent mistress who had thus come in upon 
them — an idea which it was not to be expected that 
Mrs. Gilsland, who had been in authority so long, 
should take kindly to. And then it was hard for Mary 
to live in a house where her children were simply 
tolerated, and in constant danger of doing inestimable 
mischief She sat upon the grey hill-side, and thought 
over it tili her head ached. Oh, for that wayside cot- 
tage with the blazing fire! but Mrs. Ochterlony had no 
such refuge. She had come to Earlston of her own 
will, and she could not fly away again at onee to 
affront and offend the only relation who might be of 
Service to her boys — which was, no doubt, a sadly 
mercenary view to take of the subject. She stayed 
beside her children all day, feeling like a prisoner, 
afraid to move or to do anything, afraid to let the boys 
play or give scope to their limbs and voice. And then 
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Hngh, thoTigh he was not old enough to sympathize 
with her, was old enongh to put terrible questions. 
"Why shouldn't^we make a noise?" the child said; "ia 
my imcle a king, mamma, that we must not distnrb 
him? Papa never used to mind." Mary sent her boy 
back to his play when he said this, with a sharp im- 
patience which he could not understand. Ah, how 
different it was! and how stinging the pain that went 
to her heart at that Suggestion. But then little Hugh, 
thank heaven, knew no better. Even the Hindoo 
woman, who had been a faithful woman in her way, 
but who was going back again with another family 
bound for India, began to make preparations for her 
departure; and, after that, Mrs. Ochterlony's position 
would be still more difficult. This was how the first 
day at Earlston — the first day at home, as the chil- 
dren said — passed over Mary. It was, perhaps, of 
all other trials, the one most calculated to take from 
her any strength she might have left. And after all 
this she had to dress at seven o^clock, and leave her 
little boys in the big dark nursery, and go down to 
keep her brother-in-law Company at dinner, to hear 
him talk of the Famese Hercules, and of his coUec- 
tions, andtravels, and, perhaps, of the "few advantages" 
his poor brother had had: which for a woman of a high 
spirit and independent character, and profound loyal 
love for the dead, was a very hard ordeal to bear. 

The dinner, however, went over very fairly. Mr. 
Ochterlony was the soul of politeness, and, besides, he 
was pleased with his sister-in-law. She knew nothing 
about Art; but then, she had been long in India, and 
was a woman, and it was not to be wondered at. He 
meant no härm when he spoke about poor Hugh's few 
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advantages. He knew that he had a sensible woman 
to deal with, and of course grief and that sort of thing 
cannot last for ever; and, on the whole, Mr. Ochterlony 
saw no reason why he should not speak quite freely of 
his brother Hugh; and lament his want of proper 
training. She must have known that as well as he 
did. And, to teil the truth, he had forgotten aboat the 
children. He made himself very agreeable, and even 
went so far as to say that it W9;S very pleasant to be 
able to talk over these matters with somebody who 
understood him. Mary sat waiting with a mixture of 
fright and expectation for the appearance of the children, 
who the housekeeper said were to come down to dessert; 
but they did not come, and nothing was said about 
them; and Mr. Ochterlony was fond of foreign habits, 
and took very little wine, and accompanied his sister- 
in-law upstairs when she left the table. He came with 
her in that troublesome French way with which Mary 
was not even acquainted, and made it impossible for 
her to hurry through the long passages to the nnrsery, 
and see what her forlorn little boys were about. What 
could they be doing all this time, lost at the other end 
of the great house where she could not even hear their 
voices, nor that soft habitual nursery hum which was 
a necessary accompaniment to her life? She had to 
sit down in a kind of despair and talk to Mr. Ochter- 
lony, who took a seat beside her, and was very friendly. 
The Summer evening had begun to decline, and it was 
at this meditative moment that the master of Earlston 
liked to sit and contemplate his Psyche and his Venus, 
and call a stranger's attention to their beauties, and 
teil pleasant anecdotes about how he picked them up. 
Mrs. Ochterlony sat by her brother-in-law's side, and 
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listened to bis talk abont Art with her ear strained to 
the most intense attention, prepared at any moment to 
hear a shriek from the outraged housekeeper, or a 
bowl of unanimous woe from threo culpable and ter- 
rified voices. There was something comic in the Situa- 
tion, but Mary 's attention was not sufficiently dis- 
engaged to be amüsed. 

"I have long wished to have some information 
about Indian Art," said Mr. Ochterlony. "I should be 
glad to know what an intelligent observer like your- 
self, with some practical knowledge, thought of my 
tbeory. My idea is — But I am afraid you have a 
headache? I hope you have all the attention you re- 
quire, and are comfortable? It would give me great 
pain to think that you were not perfectly comfortable. 
You must not feel the least hesitation in telling me — " 

"Oh no, we have everything," said Mary. She 
thought she heard something outside like little steps 
and distant voices, and her heart began to beat But 
as for her companion, he was not thinking about such 
extraneous things. 

"I hope so," said Mr. Ochterlony, and then he 
looked at bis Psyche with the lingering look of a con- 
noisseur, dwelling lovingly upon her marble beauty. 
^Tou must have that practical acquaintance which, 
after all, is the only thing of any use," he continued. 
"My idea is — " 

And it was at this moment that the door was thrown 
open, and they all rushed in — all, beginning with 
little Wilfrid, who had just commenced to walk, and 
who came with a tottering dash, striking against a 
pedestal in bis way, and making its precious bürden 
tremble. Outside at the open door oppeared for an 
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instant tbe ayah as she liad set down her charge, and 
Mrs. Gilsland, gracious bnt formidable, in her rustling 
gown, who had headed the procession. Poor woman, 
she meant no härm, but it was not in the heart of 
woman to believe that in the genial hour after dinner, 
when all the inner and the outer man was moUified 
and comforted, the sight of three such "bonnie boys," 
all curled, bruahed, and shining for the occasion, could 
disturb Mr. Ochterlony. Baby Wilfrid dashed äcross 
the room in a straight line with "flicherin' noise and 
glee" to get to his mother, and the others followed, 
not, however, without stoppages on the way. They 
were bonnie boys — brave, little, erect, clear-eyed 
creatures, who had never known anything but love in 
their lives, and feared not the face of man; and to 
Mary, though she quaked and trembled, their sudden 
appearance changed the face of everything, and made 
the Earlston drawing-room glorious. But the effect 
was different upon Mr. Ochterlony, as might be sup- 
posed. 

"How do you do, my little man," said the discom- 
fited uncle. "Oh, this is Hugh, is it? I think he is 
like his father. I suppose you intend to send them to 
school. Good heavensl my little fellow, take care!" 
cried Mr. Ochterlony. The cause of this sudden anima- 
tion was, that Hugh, naturally facing his uncle when 
he was addressed by him, had leant upon the pillar on 
which Psyche stood with her immortal lover. He had 
put his arm round it with a vague sense of admiration, 
and as he stood was, as Mary thought, a prettier sight 
than even the lovely group above; but Mr. Ochterlony 
could not be expected to be of Mary's mind. 

"Come here, Hugh," said his mother, anxiously. 
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" You must not toach anything; your uncle will kindly 
let you look at them, bnt you must not touch. It was 
so different, you know, in our Indian house — and 
then on board ship," said Mary, faltering. Islay, with 
bis big bead tbrown back a little, and bis bands in bis 
Utile trousers pockets, was roving about all tbe wbile 
in a manly way, inspecting everytbing, looking, as bis 
motber tbougbt, for tbe most favourable opening for 
miscbief. Wbat was sbe to do? Tbey migbt do more 
damage in ten minutes tban ten years of ber little in- 
come could set rigbt. As for Mr. Ocbterlony, tbougb 
be groaned in spirit, notbing could overcome bis polite- 
ness; be tumed bis back upon little Hugb, so tbat at 
least be migbt not see wbat was going on, and resumed 
tbe conversation witb all tbe composure tbat be could 
assume. 

"You will send tbem to scbool of course," be said; 
"we must inquire for a good scbool for tbem. I don't 
myself tbink tbat cbildren can begin tbeir education 
too soon. I don't speak of tbe baby," said Mr. Ocbter- 
lony, witb a sigb. Tbe baby evidently was inevitable. 
Mary bad set bim down at ber feet, and be sat tbere 
in a peaceable way, making no assault upon anytbing, 
wbicb was consolatory at least. 

"Tbey are so young," said Mary, tremulously. 

"Yes, tbey are young, and it is all tbe better," 
said tbe uncle. His eye was upon Islay, wbo bad 
Sprung upon a cbair, and was riding and spurring it 
witb deligbtfiil energy. Naturally, it was a unique 
rococo cbair of tbe daintiest and most fantastic work- 
mansbip, and tbe unbappy owner expected to see it 
fall into sudden destruction before bis eyes; but be 
was benumbed by politeness and despair, and took no 
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notice. "There is notliing," said tlie poor man with 
distracted attention, bis eye upon Islay, bis face tumed 
to bis sister-in-law, and horror in bis heart, "like good 
training begun early. For my part — " 

"Ob, mamma, look bere. How funny tbis is!" 
cried little Hugb. Wben Mary turned sbarply round 
in despair, sbe found ber boy ßtanding bebind ber with 
a priceless Etruscan vase in bis band. He bad jast 
taken it from tbe top of a low, carved bookcase, wbere 
tbe companion vase still stood, and beld it tilted up as 
be migbt bave beld a drinking mug in tbe nursery. 
"It's a figbt," cried Hugb; "look mamma, bow tbat 
fellow is putting bis lance into bim. Isn't it joUy? 
Wby don't we bave some brown sort of* jugs witb 
battles on tbem, like tbis?" 

"Wbat is it? Let me see," cried Islay, and be 
gave a flying leap, and brougbt tbe rococo cbair down 
on its back, wbere be remounted leisurely after be bad 
cast a glance at tbe brown sort of jug. "I don't tbink 
it's wortb looking at," said tbe four-year-old bero. Mrs. 
Ocbterlony beard ber brotber-in-law say, "Good 
beavens!" again, and beard bim groan as be tumed 
away bis bead. He could not forget tbat tbey were bis 
guests and bis dead brotber's cbildren, and be could 
not tum tbem out of tbe room or tbe bouse, as be was 
tempted to do; but at tbe same time be tumed away 
tbat at least be migbt not see tbe fall extent of tbe 
ruin. As for Mary, sbe feit ber own band tremble as 
sbe took tbe vaäe out of Hugb's careless grasp. Sbe 
was terrified to toucb its brittle beauty, tbougb sbe was 
not so entbusiastic about it as, perbaps, sbe ougbt to 
bave been. And it was witb a sudden impulse of des- 
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peration that slie caught up her baby, and lifted Islay 
off tlie prostrate chair. 

"I hopeyouwill excuse them," she said, all fluslied 
and trembling. "They are so little, and they know no 
better. But they must not stay here," and with that 
poor Mary swept them out with her, jnaking her way 
painftilly over the dangerous path, where snares and 
perils lay on every side. She gave the astonished Islay 
an involuntary "shake" as she dropped him in the 
sombre corridor outside, and hurried along towards the 
darkling nursery. The little flock of wicked black 
sheep trotted by her side füll of questions and surprise. 
"Why are we coming away? What have we done?" 
said Hugh. "Mamma! mamma! teil me!" and Islay 
puUed at her dress, and made more demonstratively 
the same demand. What had they done? If Mr. 
Ochterlony, left by himself in the drawing-room, could 
but have answered the question! He was on his knees 
beside his injured chair, examining its wounds, and as 
füll of tribulation. as if those fantastic bits of tortured 
wood had been flesh-and-blood. And to teil the truth, 
the misfortune was greater than if it had been flesh-and- 
blood. If Islay Ochterlony's sturdy little legs had been 
broken, there was a doctor in the parish qualified to a 
certain exten t to mend them. But who was there 
among the Shap Fells, or within a hundred miles of 
Earlston, who was qualified to touch the delicate 
members of a rococo chair? He groaned over it as it 
lay prostate, and would not be comforted. Children! 
imps! come to be the torture of his lifo, as, no doubt, 
they had been of poor Hugh's. What could Providence 
be thinking of to send such reckless, heedless, irrespon- 
sible creatures into the world? A vague notion that 
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their motherwould whip them all round as soon as she 
got them into the shelter of the nursery, gave Mr. 
Öchterlony a certain consolation; but even that judicial 
act, thongh a relief to injured feeling, would do nothing 
for the fractured chair. 

Mary, we regret to say, did not whip the boys 
when she got into her own apartments. They deserved 
it, no doubt, but she was only a weak woman. Instead 
of that, she put her arms round the three, who were 
much excited and füll of wonder, and very restless in 
her clasp, and cried — not much, but suddenly, in an 
outburst of misery and desolation. After all, what was 
the vase or the Psyche in comparison with the living 
creatures thus banished to make place for them? which 
was a reflection which some people may be far from 
acquiescing in, but that came natural to her, being 
their mother, and not in any special way interested in 
art. She cried, but she only hugged her boys and 
kissed them, and put them to bed, lingering that she 
might not have to go downstairs again tili the last 
moment. When she went at last, and made Mr. Ocbter- 
lony's tea for him, that magnanimous man did not say 
a Word, and even accepted her apologies with a feeble 
deprecatiqn. He had put the wounded article away, 
and made a sublime resolution to take no further notice. 
"Poor thing, it is not her fault," he said to himself; 
and, indeed, had begun to be sorry for Mary, and to 
think what a pity it was that a woman so unobjeetion- 
able should have three such imps to keep her in hot 
water. But he looked sad, as was natural. He 
swallowed his tea with a sigh, and oiade moumful 
cadences to every sentence he uttered. A man does 
not easily get over such a shock; — it.is different with 
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a fi-ivolous and volatile woman, who may forget or 
may dissimnlate, and look as if she does not care; but 
a man is not so lightly moved or mended. If it had 
been Islay's legs, as has been said, there was a doctor 
within reach; but wHo in the north country could be 
trusted so much as to look at the delicate limbs of a 
rococo chair? 



CHAPTEB XIII. 

The experience of this evening, though it was only 
the second of her stay at Earlston, proved to Mary 
that the visit she was paying to her brother-in-law 
mnst be made as short as possible. She could not get 
up and run away because Hugh had put an Etruscan 
vase in danger, and Islay had broken his uncle^s chair. 
It was Mr. Ochterlony who was the injured party, and 
he was magnanimously silent, saying nothing, and even 
giving no intimation that the presence of these ob- 
jectionable little visitors was not to be desired in the 
drawing-room; and Mary had to stay and keep her 
boys out of sight, and live consciously upon sufierance, 
in the nursery and her bedroom, until she could feel 
warranted in taking leave of her brother-in-law, who, 
without doubt, meant to be kind. It was a stränge 
sort of Position, and strangely out of accord with her 
chaiacter and habits. She had never been rieh, nor 
lived in such a great house, but she had always up to 
this time been her own mistress — mistress of her 
actions, free to do what she thought best, and to 
manage her children according to her own wishes. Now 
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she had, to a certain extent, to submit to the hoiise- 
keeper, who changed tlieir hoars, and interfered with 
their habits at her pleasure. The poor ayah went 
weeping away, and nobody was to be had to replace 
her except one of the Earlston maids, who natorally 
was more under Mrs. Gilsland's authority than Mrs. 
Ochterlony's; and to this girl Mary had to leave them 
when she went down to the inevitable dinner which 
had always to be eaten downstairs. She made several 
attempts to consult her brother-in-law upon her fdture, 
but Mr. Ochterlony, though very polite, was not a 
sympathetic listener. He had received the few details 
which she had been moved at first, with restrained 
tears, to give him about the Major, with a certain 
restlessness which chilled Mary. He was sorry for bis 
brother; but he was one of those men who do not care 
to talk about dead people, and who think it best not to 
revive and recall sorrow — which would be very true 
and just if true sorrow had any occasion to be revived 
and recalled; and her own arrangements were all more 
or less connected with this (as Mr. Ochterlony called 
it) painful subject. And thus it was that her hesitating 
efforts to make her position clear to him, and to get 
any advice which he could give, was generally put 
aside or swallowed up in some communication from the 
Numismatic Society, or questions which she could not 
answer about Indian art. 

"We must leave Earlston soon," Mrs. Ochterlony 
took courage to say one day, when the housekeeper, 
and the continued exclusion of the children, and her 
own curious life on sufferance, had been too much for 
her. "If you are at leisure, would you let me speak 
to you about it? I have so little experience of any 
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thing but India — and I want to do what is best for 
my boys." 

"Oll — ah — yes," said Mr. Ochterlony, **you 
must send them to school. We must try and hear of 
some good school for them. It is the only thing you 
can do — " 

"But they are so young," said Mary. "At their 
age they are surely best with their mother. Hugh is 
only seven. If you could advise me where it would be 
best to go — " 

"Where it would be best to go!" said Mr. Ochter- 
lony. He was a little snrprised, and not quite pleased 
for the moment. "I hope you do not find yourself un- 
comfortable here?" 

"Oh, no," said Mary, faltering ; "but — they are 
very young and troublesome, and — I am sure they 
must worry you. Such little children are best by 
themselves," she said, trying to smile — and thus, by 
Chance, touched a chord of pity in her brother-in-law's 
heart. 

"Ah," he said, shaking his head, "I assure you I 
feel the painfulness of your position. If you had been 
unencumbered , you might have looked forward to so 
different a life; but with such a bürden as these children, 
and you so young still — " 

"Bürden?" said Mary; and it may be supposed 
how her eyes woke up, and what a colour came to her 
cheek, and how her heart took to beating under her 
crape. "You can*t really think my children are a 
bürden to me? Ah! you don't know — I would not 
care to live another day if I had not my boys." 

And here, her nerves being weak with all she had 
come through, she would haye liked to cry — but did 

11* 
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not, the moment being unsui table, and only sat facing 
tbe virtuoso, all lighted up and glowing, brightened by 
Indignation, and surprise, and sudden excitement, to 
sometbing more like the fonner Mary tban ever yet 
had been seen undemeatb her widow's cap. 

"Ob!" Said Mr. Ochterlony. He could bave under- 
stood tbe excitement bad it been about a Koman camp 
or a newly-diflcovered statue; bnt boys did not commend 
tbemselves in the same way to bis imagination. He 
liked bis sister-in-law, bowever, in bis way. She was 
a good listener, and pleasant to look at, and even 
wben she was unintelligible was never witbout grace, 
or out of drawing, and be feit disposed even to take a 
little trouble for her. "You must send tbem to scbool," 
be Said. "Tbere is notbing eise to be done. I will 
write to a friend of mine wbo knows about such 
matters; and I am sure, for my part, I sball be very 
glad if you can make yoorself comfortable at Earlston 
— you and — and tbe baby, of course," Mr. Ochter- 
lony Said, with a sligbtly wry face. Tbe innocent man 
bad not an idea of tbe longing she bad for tbat cottage 
with tbe fire in it. It was a notion whicb never could 
bave been made intelligible to bim , even had be been 
told in words. 

"Thank you," said Mary, faltering more and more; 
indeed sbe made a dead pause, and be thought she had 
accepted bis decision, and tbat tbere was to be no more 
about it — whicb was comforting and satisfactory. He 
had just risen up to leave tbe room, breakfast being 
over, wben she put out her band to stop bim. "I will 
not detain you a minute," she said, "it is so desolate 
to bave no one to teil me wbat to do. Indeed, we 
cannot stay here — though it is so good of you; they 
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are too young to leave me, and I care for nothing eise 
in life,^' Mrs. Ochterlony said, yielding for an instant 
to her emotion; but she ^oon recovered herseif. "There 
are good schools all over England, I have heard; in 
places where we could live cheaply. That is what I 
want to do. Near one of the good grammar-scliools. 
I am quite free; it does not matter where I live. Tf 
you woold give me your advice," she added, timidly. 
Mr. Ochterlony, for his part, was taken so much by 
snrprise that he stood between the table and the door, 
with one foot raised to go on, and not believing his 
ears. He had behaved like an angel, to his own con- 
viction, änd had never said a word abont the chair, 
thongh it had to be sent to town to be repaired. He 
had continued to afford shelter to the little mffian who 
did it, and had careMly abstained from all expression 
of his feelings. What could the woman want more? 
— and what should he know about grammar-schook, 
and places where people could live cheaply? A woman, 
too, whom he liked, and had explained his theory of 
ancient art more fully to than he had ever done to any 
one. And she wanted to leave Earlston and his So- 
ciety, and the Psyches and Venuses, to settle down in 
some half-pay neighbourhood , where people with large 
families lived for the sake of education. No wonder 
Mr. Ochterlony tumed round, Struck dumb with wonder, 
and came slowly back before giving his opinion, which, 
but for an unexpected circumstance, would no doubt 
have been such an opinion as to overwhelm his com- 
panion with confusion, and put an instant stop to her 
foolish plans. 

But circumstances come wildly in the way of the 
best intentions, and cut oflF the wisest speech sometimes 
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on a man^s very lips. At this moment the door opened 
softly, and a new interlocutor presented herseif. The 
apparition was one which took not only the words but 
the very breath from the lips of the master of Earlston. 
Aunt Agatha was twenty years older than her niece, 
but so was Francis Ochterlony; and such a thing was 
once possible as that the soft ancient maiden and the 
elderly solitary dilettante might have made a cheerful 
human household at Earlston. They had not met for 
years, not since the time when Miss Seton was holding 
on by her lingering youth, and looking forward to the 
loss of it with an anxious and care-wom countenanee. 
She was twenty times prettier now than she had been 
in those days — prettier perhaps, if the truth were 
told, than she ever had been in her life. She was 
penitent, too, and tearfui in her white-haired sweetness, 
though Mr. Ochterlony did not know why — with a 
soft colour Coming and going on her cheeks, and a 
wistful look in her dewy eyes. She had left her home 
at least two hours before, and came carrying all the 
freshness and odours of the moming, surrounded with 
sunshine and sweet air, and everything that seems to 
belong to the young. Francis Ochterlony was so be- 
wildered by the sight that he stepped back out of her 
way, and could not have told whether she was eighteen 
or fifty. Perhaps the sight of him had in some degree 
the same effect upon Aunt Agatha. She made a little 
rush at Mary, who had risen to meet her, and threw 
herseif, soft little woman as she was, upon her niece^s 
taller form. "Oh, my dear love, I have been a silly 
old woman — forgive me!" said Aunt Agatha. She 
had put up with the estrangement as long as ever it was 
in human nature to put up with it. She had bome 
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Peggy's sneers, and Winnie's lieartless suggestions tliat 
it was her own doing. How was Winnie to know wbat 
made it so difficalt for her to have any Communications 
with Earlston? Bat finallj Aunt Agatha^s heart had 
conqnered everything eise. She had made such pictures 
to herseif of Mary, solitary and friendless ("for what is 
a Man? no Company when one is unhappy," Miss 
Seton had said to herseif with unconscious eloquence), 
until instinct and impulse drove her to this decided 
Step. The hall door at Earlston had been standing 
open, and there was nobody to announce her. And 
this was how Aunt Agatha arrived just at the critical 
moment, cutting off Mr. Ochterlony's utterance when 
he was on the very point of speech. 

The poor man, for his part, did not know what to 
do; after the first moment of amaze he stood dumb and 
humble, with his band stretched out, waiting to greet 
his unexpected visitor. But the truth was, that the two 
women as they clung together were both so dreadfully 
disposed to cry that they dared not face Mr. Ochterlony. 
The sudden touch of love and unlooked-for sympathy 
had this effect upon Mary, who had been agitated and 
disturbed before; and as for Aunt Agatha, she was not 
an old maid by conviction, and perhaps would not have 
objected to this house or its master, and the revival of 
these old associations was hard upon her. She clasped 
Mary tight, as if it was all for Mary's sake; but per- 
haps there was also a little personal feeling involved. 
Mr. Ochterlony stood speechless for a moment, and then 
he heard a faint sob, and fled in constemation. K 
that was Coming, it was high time for him to go. He 
went away and took refage in his library, in a confiised 
and uncomfortable State of mind. This was the result 
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of having a woman in the honse; a man who had no- 
thing to de in bis own person with the opposite half of 
homanity became subject to the invasion of other women, 
and still worse, to the invasion of recollections and 
feelings which he had no wish to have recalled. What 
did Agatha Seton mean by looking so fresh and fair at 
her age? and yet she had white hair too, and called 
herseif an old woman. These thoughts came dreadfully 
in bis way when he sat down to work. He was writing 
a monograph upon Icelandic art, and natnraUy bad 
been mach interested in a subject so characteristic and 
exciting; bat somehow after that glimpse of his old 
love his mind woald not stick to his theme. The two 
women clinging together, thoagh one of them had a 
bonnet on, made a pretty '^ subject.'^ He was not me- 
diaBval, to speak of, bat rather classical in his tastes; 
yet it did strike him that a painter might have taken 
an idea for a Visitation out of that embrace. And so 
that was how Agatha Seton looked when she was an 
old woman! This idea flattered in and out before his 
mind^s eye, and threw such reflections upon his paper 
as came dreadfully in the way of his monograph. He 
lost his notes and forgot his researches in the bewilder- 
ment produced by it; for, to teil the truth, Agatha Seton 
was in a very much finer State of preservation, not to 
say fairer to look upon, than most of the existing mo- 
numents of Icelandic art. 

^^He has gone away,'^ said Aunt Agatha, who was 
aware of that fact sooner than Mary was, though Mrs. 
Ochterlony's face was towards her brother-in-law; and 
she gave Mary a sudden hug and subsided into that 
good cry, which is such a relief and comfort to the 
mind-, Mary's tears came too, but they were fewer and 
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not by any means so satisfactory as Aunt Agatha^s, 
who was ciying for nothing particular. "Oh, my dear 
love, don't think me a wretch," the old lady said. "I 
haye never been able to get you out of my head, 
Standing there on the platform all by yourself with the 
dear children; and I, like an old monster, taking ofiFence 
and going away and leaving you ! If it is any comfort 
to you, Mary, my darling, I have been wretched ever 
since. I tried to write, but I could not write. So now 
IVe come to ask you to forgive me; and where are my 
dear, dear, darling boys?" 

The poor little boys! Mary^s heart gave a little 
leap to hear some one once more talk of those poor 
children as if they were not in the way. "Mr. Ochter- 
lony is very kind,^' she said, not answering directly; 
"but we must not stay, Aunt Agatha, we cannot stay. 
He is not used to children, you know, and they worry 
him. Oh, if I had but any little place of my own!" 

"You shall come to me, my darling love," said 
Aunt Agatha in triumph. "You should have come to 
me from the first I am not saying anything against 
Francis Ochterlony. I never did; people might think 
he did not quite behave as was expected; but I am 
sure I never said a word against him. But how can a 
man understand? or what can you look for from them? 
My dearest Mary, you must come to me!" 

" Thank you, Aunt Agatha," said Mary, doubtfully. 
"You are very kind — you are all very kind" — and 
then she repeated, under her breath, that longing aspi- 
ration, "Oh, that I had but any little place of my very 
own!" 

"Yes, my love, that is what we must do," said 
Aunt Agatha. "I would take you with me if I could. 
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or I would take the dear boys with me. Nobody will 
be worried by them at the cottage. Oh, Mary, my 
darling, I never would say anything against poor dear 
Hugh, or encourage yon to keep his relations at a 
distance; but just at this moment, my dear love, I did 
think it was most natural that you should go to your 
own friends." 

"I think when one has little children one should be 
by one's-self," said Mary, "it is more natural. If I 
could get a little cottage near you, Aunt Agatha — " 

"My love, mine is a little cottage," said MissSeton; 
"it is not half nor quarter so big as Earlston — have 
you forgotten? and we are all a set of women together, 
and the dear boys will rule over us. Ah, Mary, you 
must come to me!^' said the soft old lady. And after 
that she went up to the dim Earlston nursery, and 
kissed and hugged the tabooed children, whom it was 
the object of Mary*s life to keep out of the way. But 
there was a struggle in Aunt Agatha^s gentle bosom 
when she heard of the Etruscan vase and the rococo 
chair. Her heart yeamed a little over the pretty things 
thus put in peril, for she had a few pretiy things her- 
seif which were dear to her. Her alarm, however, was 
swallowed up by a stronger emotion. It was natural 
for a woman to take thought for such things, but it 
went to her heart to think of "poor Francis," once her 
hero, in such a connexion. "You see he has nothing 
eise to care for," she said — and the fair old maiden 
paused and gave a furtive sigh over the poor old 
bachelor, who might have been so different. "It was 
his own fault," she added to herseif, sofdy; but still 
the idea of Francis Ochterlony "wrapped up," as Miss 
Seton expressed it, in chairs and vases, gave a shock 
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to her gentle spirit It was righteous retribution, but 
still Aunt Agatha was a woman, and pitiM. She was 
still more moved when Mary took her into the drawing- 
room, where there were so many beautiful tbings. She 
looked upon them with silent and reverent admiration, 
but still not withoat a personal reference. ^^So that is 
all be cares for, now-a-days,^' she said, with a sigh; and 
it was just at the same moment that Mr. Ochterlony, in 
bis study, disturbed by visions of two women in bis 
peaceable ;house, gave up bis monograpb on Icelandic. 
art in despair. 

This, it may be said, was bow Mrs. Ocbterlony's 
first experiment terminated. She did not leave Earl- 
ston at once, but she did so shortly after — without 
any particular resistance on the part of her brotber-in- 
law. After Aunt Agatba^s visit, Mr. Ocbterlony's 
thoughts took a difierent tum. He was very civil to 
her before she left, as indeed it was bis nature to be to 
4II women, and showed her bis collections, and paid 
her a certain alarmed and respectful deference. But 
after that he did not do anytbing to detain Mary in bis 
house. Where one woman was, other women were 
pretty sure to come, and nobody could teil what un- 
seen visitants might enter along with them, to disturb 
a man in bis occupations, and startle bim out of bis 
tranquillity. He never had the beart to resume that 
monograph on Icelandic art — which was a great loss 
to the Society of Antiquaries and the sestbetic world 
in general; and thougb he had no advice in particular 
to give to bis sister-in-law as to her fiiture movements, 
he did not say anytbing furtber to deter her from leaving 
Earlston. "I hope you will let me know what your 
movements are, and where you decide upon settling," 
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he Said, as he shook hands with her very gravely at 
the carriage door, "and if I can be of any use/^ And 
this was how the first experiment came to an end. 

Then Mrs. Ochterlony kissed her boys when they 
were fairly out of the grey shadow of their undLe^s 
house, and shed a few tears over them. "Now at least 
I shall not have to keep my bonnie boys out of the 
way any more," said Mary. Bnt she caught sigbt 
again of the cheery cottage, with the fire bnming with- 
in, and the hospitable door open, as she drove down to 
the railway; and her heart longed to alight and take 
possession, and find herseif at home. When should she 
be at home? or was there no such place left in the 
World? But happily she had no maid, and no time 
to think or calculate probabilities — and thus she set 
out upon her second venture, among "her own friends." 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

AuNT Aöatha's cottage was very diflFerent from 
Earlston. It was a woman's house, and bore that char- 
acter written all over it The Pysche and the Venus 
would have been dreadfully out of place in it, it is 
true, but yet there was not a spot left vacant where an 
Ornament could be; little fancifal shelves nesüed into 
all the Corners — which it was a great comfort to 
Mary^s mind to see were just above her boys' ränge — 
beaiing little vases, and old teacups and curiosities of 
all kinds, not valuable like Francis Ochterlony's , nor 
chosen with such refined taste, but yet dear to Aunt 
Agatha's heart Nothing so precious as the wäre of 
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Henri U. had ever come in Miss Seton's way; but she 
had one or two trifling articles that were real Wedge- 
wood, and she had some bits of genuine S^vres, and a 
great deal of pretty rnbbish, which answered the pur- 
pose qoite as well as if it had been worth connüess 
sums of money; and then there were flowers whereyer 
flowers conld find a place. The rooms all opened out 
with liberal Windows upon the garden, and the doors 
stood open, and sun and air, sound ^nd fragrance, went 
through and through the little house. It was the same 
house as that in which Mary had feit the English leaves 
msding, and the English breezes blowing, as she read 
Aunt Agatha^s letter in India, ages ago, before any of 
those great events had happened which had thrown 
such a shadow on her life. The two ladies of the cot- 
tage went to the railway to meet their visitors, and it 
was Peggy, the real head of the establishment, who 
stood in her best cap , in a flutter of black ribbons and 
white apron to receive "Miss Mary." And the glow- 
ing colour of the flowers, and the sunshine and the 
open honse, and the flutter of womanish welcome, made 
the difference still more marked. When Mrs. Ochter- 
lony was placed in the easiest chair in the brightest 
comer in that atmosphere of sunshine and sweetness^ 
and saw her forlom little boys take their place in the 
foreground of the picture, elected autocrats over the 
honsehold in general, the sense of relief and difference 
was so sweet to her that she no longer feit that yeam- 
ing for some place of her own. The greatest infidel, 
the most hard-hearted cynic could not have feit other- 
wise than at home under such circumstances. The 
children were taken out of Mary's hands on the instant, 
she whose time had been entirely devoted to keeping 
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them invisible and inaudible, and out of the way — 
and Peggy took possession of the baby, and pretty 
Winnie flashed away into the garden with the two 
boys, with floating cnrls and flying ribbons, and all the 
gay freedom of a country girl, taking the hearts of her 
litüe companions by storm. Her sister, who had not 
"taken to her" at first, sat in Aunt Agatha's chair, in 
the first moment of conscious repose she had known in 
England, and looked out at the fair young figure mov- 
ing about among the flowers, and began to be in love 
with Winnie. Here she was safe at last, she and her 
fatherless children. Life might be over for her in its 
füllest sense — but still she was here at peace among 
her own people, and again some meaning seemed to 
come back to the word home. She was lingering upon 
this thought in the unusual repose of the moment, and 
wiping some quiet tears from her cheeks, when Aunt 
Agatha came and sat down beside her and took Mary^s 
band. She had been partially incoherent with satisfac- 
tion and delight until now, but by this time any little 
tendency to hysterics which might be in Aunt Agatha^s 
nature, had been calmed down by the awe-inspinng 
presence of Peggy, and the comfort of perceiving no- 
thing but satisfaction in that difficult woman^s coun- 
tenance. The baby had behaved himself like an angel, 
and had made no objections whatever to the cap or 
features of his new guardian; and Peggy, too, was vi- 
sible from the open Windows Walking up and down the 
garden with little Wilfrid in her arms, in all the glory 
of content. This sight brought Miss Seton's comfort to 
a climax, as it did Mary's. She came and took her 
niece^s band, and sat down beside her with a tearfal 
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"Ah, Mary, this is what ought to have been from 
the very first," she said; "this is different from Francis 
Ochterlony and his dreary house. The dear children 
will be happy here." 

"Yes, it is veiy different," said Mary, retoming the 
pressure of the soft litüe white band; but her heart 
was foll, and she conld not find much more to say. 

"And you, too, my dear love," Aunt Agatha went 
on, who was not a wise woman, looking into the new- 
comer's face — "you, too, Mary, my darling — you 
will try to be happy in your old home? Well, dear, 
never mind answering me — I ought to know it is not 
the same for you as for us. I can^t help feeling so 
happy to have you and the dear children. Look at 
Winnie, how delighted she is — she is so fond of 
children, though you would not think so just at first. 
Doesn^t it make you feel the difference, Mary, to think 
you left her a baby, as one may say, and find her 
grown up into such a great girl?" 

"I have so many things to make me feel the dif- 
ference," said Mary — for Miss Seton was not one of 
those people who can do without an answer; and then 
Aunt Agatha was very sorry, and kissed her, with 
tears in her eyes. 

"Yes, my love — yes, my dear love;" she said, 
as if she were soothing a child. "It was very foolish 
of me to use that expression; but you must üy not to 
mind me, Mary. Gry, my dear, or donH answer me, or 
do just as you please. I never mean to say anything 

to recall Look at the dear boys, how delighted 

they are. I know they will be fond of Winnie — she 
has such a nice way with children. Don't you think 
she has a very nice way?" 
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**She is verj handsome/^ said Mary, looking oat 
wistftilly upon the young imperious creature, whose 
stage of existence seemed the very antipodes of her 
own. 

^*My dear love, she is beautiful/^ said Aunt Agatha. 
"Sir Edward told me he had never, even at court — 
and you know he was a great deal abont the conrt in 
his young days — seen any one that promised to be 
such a beautiM woman. And to think she should just 
be our Winnie all the same! And so simple and sweet 
— such a perfect child with it alll You may wonder 
how I have kept her so long," continued Winnie's 
adoring guardian, "when you were married, Mary, be- 
fore you were her age." 

Mrs. Ochterlony tried hard to look up with the 
look of inquiry and interest which was expected of her 
in Aunt Agatha's face; but she could not. It was dif- 
ficult enough to struggle with the recollections that 
liung about this place, without having them thrust con- 
tinually in her face in this affectionately heardess way. 
Thus the wheel tumed softly round again, and the 
reality of the Situation crept out in bare outline from 
under the cloak of flowers and tendemess , as hard and 
clear as at Earlston. Mary's grief was her own con- 
cem, and not of very much consequence to anybody 
eise in the world. She had no right to forget that fact, 
and yet she did forget it, not being used yet to stand 
alone. While Au;at Agatha, on her side, could not but 
think it was rather hard-hearted of Mary to show so 
little interest in her own sister, and such a sister a^ 
Winnie. 

**It is not because she is not appreciated," Miss 
Seton went on, feeling all the more bound to celebrate 
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her favotuite's praises, "butlam so anxious slie should 
make a good cboice. She is not a girl that could 
many anybody, you know. She has her own little 
ways, and such a great deal 6f character. I cannot teil 
70U what a comfort it is to me, Mary, my dear love, 
to think that now we shall have yonr experience to 
gnide ns," Aunt Agatha added, melting into tendemess 
again. 

"I am afraid experience is good for very little in 
such cases," said Mary, "but I hope there will be no 
gnidance needed — she seems very happy now." 

"To teil the truth, there is somebody at the 
Hall — " said Aunt Agatha, "and I want to have 
your opinion, my dear. Oh, Mary, you must not talk 
of no guidanee being needed. I have watched over 
her ever since she was bom. The wind has never 
blown roughly on her; and if my darling was to marry 
just an ordinary man, and be unhappy, perhaps — or 
no happier than the rest of us — " said Aunt Agatha, 
with a sigh. This last touch of nature went to Mary's 
heart 

"She is rieh in having such love, whatever may 
happen to her," seid Mrs. Ochterlony, "and she looks 
as if, after all, she might yet have the perfect life. 
She is very, very handsome — and good, I am sure, 
and sweet — or she would not be your child, Aunt 
Agatha; but we must not be too ready with our 
gaidance. She would not be happy if her choice did 
not come spontaneously, and of itself." 

"But oh, my dear love, the risk of marrying!" 
Said Miss Seton, with a little sob — and she gave 
again a nervous pressure to Mary^s band, and did not 
restrain her tears. They sat thus in the twilight to- 

Madmna Mary. L 12 
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gether, looking out npon the joung living creatures 
for whom life was all brightly uncertain — one of 
them regarding with a pitiful fiutter of dread and 
anxiety the world she had never ventured to enter into 
fbr herseif. Perhaps a vision of Francis Ochterlony 
mingled with Miss Seton^s thonghts, and a wistfal 
backward glance at die li^ which might have been, bat 
had not. The other sat very still, holding Aunt 
Agatha's soft little fluttering band in her own, which 
was steady, and did not tremble, with a stränge pang 
of anguish and pity in her heart. Mary looked at life 
through no such fanciiul mists — she knew, as she 
thought, its deepest depth and profoundest calamity; 
but the fountain of her tears was all sealed up and 
closed, because nobody but herseif had any longer any- 
thing to do with it. And she, too, yeamed over the 
young creature whose existence was all to come, and 
feit that it was hard to think that she might be "no 
happier than the rest of us." It was these words 
which had arrested Mary, who, perhaps, might have 
otherwise thought that her own unquestionable soirows 
demanded more sympathy than Winnie's problematical 
future. Thus the two eider ladies sat, until Winnie 
and the children came in, bringing life and commotion 
with them. The blackbird was still singing in the 
bushes, the soft northem twilight lingering, and the 
dew falling, and all the sweet evening odonrs coming 
in. As for Aunt Agatha, her heart, though it was old, 
fluttered with all the agitation and disturbance of a i 
girl's — while Mary, in the calm and silence of her | 
loneliness, feit herseif put back as it were into history, | 
along with Euth and Rachel, and her own mother, and | 
all the women whose lives had been and were over. | 
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TMs was how it feit to her in the presence of Aunt 
Agatha^s soft a^tation — so that she half smiled at 
herseif sitting there composed and tranquil, and soothing 
her companion into her nsual calm. 

'^Mary agrees with me that this is better than 
Earlston, Winnie," said Aunt Agatha, when the chil- 
dren were all disposed of for the night, and the three 
who were so near to each other in blood, and who were 
henceforward to be close companions, yet who knew 
80 litüe of each other in deed and truth, were left 
alone. The lamp was lighted, but the Windows wete 
still open, and the twilight still lingered, and a wistftil 
blue-green sky looked in and put itself in swifl com- 
parison with the yellow lamplight. Winnie stood in 
one of the open Windows, half in and half out, looking 
across the garden, as if expeeting some one, and with 
a litde contraction in her forehead that marred her fine 
profile slightly — giving a kind of careless half- 
attention to what was said. 

"Does she?" she answered, indifferently; "I should 
have thonght Earlston was a much handsomer house." 

"It was not of handsome höuses we were thinking, 
my darling," said Aunt Agatha, with soft reproof; "it 
was of love and welcome like what we are so glad as 
to gire her here." 

"Wasn't Äfe. Ochterlony kind?" said Winnie, with 
half contempt. "Perhaps he does not fancy children. 
I don't wonder so very much at that If they were 
not my own nephews, very likely I should thiük them 
dreadM little wretches. I suppose Mary won't mind 
me saying what I think. I alwayö haVe beön bronght 
up to speak out." 

"They are dear children," said poor Auüt Agatha, 

12* 
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promptly. "I wish you would come in, my love. It' 
is a great deal too late now to go out." 

And at that moment Mary, who was the spectator, 
and could observe what was going on, had her atten- 
tion attracted by a little jar and rattle of the winde w 
at which Winnie was standing. It was the girl's im- 
patient movement which had done it; and whether it 
was in obedience to Miss Seton's mild command, or 
something more urgent, Winnie came in instantly with 
a lowering brow, and shut the window with some noise 
and sharpness. Probably Aunt Agatha was used to it, 
for she took no notice; but even her patient spirit 
seemed moved to astonishment by the sudden clang of 
the shutters, which the hasty yonng woman began to 
close. 

"Leave that to Peggy, my darling," she said; 
"besides, it was nice to have the air, and you know 
how I like the last of the gloaming. That is the 
window where one can always see poor Sir Edward's 
light when he is at home. I suppose they are sure to 
be at home, since they have not come here to-night." 

"Shall I open the window agaiü, and let you look 
at the light, since you like it so much?" said the un- 
dutiful Winnie. "I closed it for that. I don't like to 
have anybody staring down at us in that superior sort 
of way — as if we cared; and I am sure nobody here 
was looking for them to-night." 

"No, my dear, of course not," said Miss Seton. 
"Sir Edward is far too much of a gentleman to think 
of Coming the night that Mary was expected home." 

And then Winnie involuntarily tumed half-round, 
and darted upon Mary an inquiring defiant look out 
pf her stormy eyes. The look seemed to say, "So it 
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was you who were the cause of it!" and then she 
swept past her sister with her Streaming ribbons, and 
pnlled out an embroidery frame wbicb stood in a 
comer, and sat down to it in an irritated restless way. 
In that pretty room, in the soft evening atmosphere, 
beside the gentle cid aunt, who was folding her soft 
hands in the sweet leisnre that became her age, and the 
fair, matore, but saddened presence of the eider sister, 
who was resting in the calm of her exhaustion, a 
beautiful girl bending over an embroidery frame was 
just the last touch of perfection needed by the scene; 
but nobody would have thought so to see how Winnie 
threw herseif down to her work, and dashed at it, all 
because of the innocent light that had been lighted in 
Sir Ed ward's window. Aunt Agatha did her best, by 
impressive looks and coughs, and little gestures, and 
transparendy significant words, to subdue the spoilt 
child into good behaviour; and then, in despair, she 
thought herseif called upon to explain. 

*'Sir Edward very often walks over of an evening," 
she said, edging herseif as it were between Mary and 
her sister. "We are always glad to see him, you 
know. It is a little change; and then he has some 
nice young friends who stay with him occasionally," 
said the deceitfal woman. "But to be sure, he has 
too much feeling to think of making bis appearance on 
the night of your coming home." 

**I hope you will make no difFerence for me," said 
Mary. 

*'My love, I hope I know what is proper," said 
Aunt Agatha, with her little air of decision. And 
once more Winnie gave her sister a defiant, accusing 
glance. "It is I that will be the sufPerer, and it is all 
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on your account," this look said, and the beautifdl 
profile marked itself out upon the wall with that con- 
traction across the forehead which took awaj half its 
loveliness. And then an uncomfortable silence ensued. 
Mrs. Ochterlony could saj nothing more in a matter of 
which she knew so little, and Aunt Agatha, though she 
was the most yielding of guardians, still came to a 
point of propriety now and then on which ahe would 
not give way. This was how Mary discovered that 
instead of the Arcadian calm and retirement of which 
the cottage seemed an ideal resting place, she bad 
come into another little centre of agitated human lifo, 
where her presence made a jar and discord withont 
any fault of hers. 

But it would have been worse than ungratefal, it 
would have been heartless and unkind, to have ex- 
pressed such a feeling. So she, who was the stranger, 
had to put force on herseif, and talk and lead her two 
companions back, so far as that was possible, from 
their pre-occupation ; but at the best it was an unsatis- 
factory and forced conversation, and Mrs. Odbterlony 
was but too glad to own herseif tired, and to leave 
her aunt and sister to themselves. They had given 
her their best room, with the fresh ehintz a»d the pic- 
tures. They had made every arrangement for her 
comfort that afPection and thoughtful care could suggest 
What they had not been able to do was to let her come 
into their life without disturbing it, without introducing 
forced restrictions and new mies, without, in short, 
making her, all innocently and unwittingly on both 
sides, the discord in the house. Thus Mary foutid that, 
without changing her position, she had simply changed 
the scene; and the thought made her heart sick. 
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When Mre. Ochta^lonj had retired, tHe two ladiee 
of the cottage said uothing toeacli cxther for some time. 
Winnie continaed ber work in the same restless waj as 
sbe had begun and poor Aunt Agatha took up a book, 
wbich trembled in her band. The impetnous girl bad 
thrown open the window whwi sbe was reproved for 
closing it, and the ligbt in Sir Edward^s twindow sbcoie 
far off on the tree tops, sbedding an arritating inflnen/oe 
upon Winnie wben sbe looked up; and at the same 
time sbe could see the book sbaking in Aunt Agatha's 
band. Winnie was very fond of the guardiäm of her 
youtb, and would have indignantly declared berself in- 
capable of doing anything to vex her; but at the same 
time tbere could be no doubt tbat Aunt Agatha^ ner- 
Yousness gaYe a certain satisfaction to the young tyrant 
who ruled OYer her. Winnie saw tbat sbe was ßuffer- 
ing, and could not help feeling pleased, fbr had not 
sbe too suffered all the eYening? And sbe made no 
attempt to speak, or to take any initiative, so tbat it 
was only after Miss Seton bad bome it as long as «he 
was capable of beajring it, tbat the silenoe was broken 
at last. 

^'Dear Winmie," said Aunt Agatha, with a faltering 
Yoice, "I tbink, wben you tbink of it, tbat yom wiU 
not tbink you baYO been quite considerate in making 
poor Mary uncomfortable the first night." 

"Mary feel uncomfortable?" cried Winnie. "Good 
gracious, Aä&l Agatha, is one never to bear of any- 
thing but Mary? Wbat bas anybody done? I have 
been sitting working all the eYening, like — like a 
dressmaker or poor needlewoman; does fibe object to 
tbat, I wonder?" and the young rebel put her frame 
back into its comer, and rose to the fray. Sir Edward^s 
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window still threw its distant light over the tree tops, 
and the sight of it made her smouldering passion blaze. 

"Oh, my dear, you know that was not what I 
meant," said the distnrbed and agitated aunt 

"I wish then, please, you would say what you 
mean," said Winnie. "She would not come with us at 
first, when we were all ready for her, and then she 
would not stay at Earlston after going there of her own 
will. I dare say she made Mr. Ochterlony's life wretched 
with her trouble and widow's cap. Why didn't she be 
bumt with her Major, and be done with it?" said 
Winnie. "I am sure it would be by far the most com- 
fortable way." 

"Oh, Winnie, I thought you would have had a 
little sympathy for your sister," said Aunt Agatha, 
with tears. 

"Everybody has sympathy for my sister,'' said 
Winnie, "from Peggy up to Sir Edward. I don't see 
why she should have it all. Hasn't she had her day? 
Nobody came in upon her, when she was my age, to put 
the house in mouming, and banish all one's friends. I 
hate injustice," cried the young revolutionary. "It is 
the injustice that makes me angry. I teil you, Aunt 
Agatha, she has had her day." 

"Oh, Winnie," cried MissSeton, weeping — "Oh, 
my darling child! don't be so hard upon poor Mary. 
When she was your age she had not half nor quarter 
the pleasures you have; and it was I that said she 
ought to come among her own friends." 

"I am sure she would be a great deal better in 
some place of her own," said Winnie, with a little 
violence. "I wonder how she can go to other people's 
bouses with all that lot of little chüdren. If I should 
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ever come home a widow from India, or anywhere 
eise — " 

"Winnie!" cried Annt Agatha, with a little scream, 
*'for Heaven*8 sake, don*t say such things. Sorrow 
comes soon enongh, without going to meet it; and if 
we can give her a little repose, poor dear — And what 
do a few pleasant evenings signify to you at your time 
of Hfe?" 

"A few pleasant evenings!" said Winnie; and she 
gave a kind of gasp, and threw herseif into a chair, 
and cried too, for passion, and vexatLon, and disgust 
— perhaps, a little, too, out of self-disgust, though 
she would not acknowledge it. "As if that were all! 
And nobody thinks how the days are flying, and how 
it may all come to an end!" cried the passionate girl. 
After having given vent to such words, shame and re- 
morse seized upon Winnie. Her cheeks blazed so that 
the scorching heat dried up her tears, and she sprang 
up again and'flew at the shutters, on which her feel- 
ings had already expended themselves more than once, 
and brought down the bar with a clang that startled 
the whole house. As for Aunt Agatha, she sat aghast, 
and gazed, and could not believe her eyes or her ears. 
What were the days that were flying, or the things 
that might come to an end? Could this wild exclama- 
tion have anything to do with the fact that Gaptain 
Percival was only on a visit at the Hall, and that his 
days were, so to speak, numbered? Miss Seton was 
not so old as to have forgotten what it was to be thus 
on the eve of losing sight of some one who had, as 
she would herseif have said, "interested you." But 
Aunt Agatha had never in her life been guilty of 
violence or passiou , and the idea of committing such a 
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sin against all proprietj and good taste as to have her 
usnal visitors while the family was in affliction, was 
something which she oould not take into her mind. It 
looked a breadi of moials to Miss Seton; and for the 
moment it actually seemed as if Wmiue, for the first 
time in her lifo, was not to have her way. 



CHAPTEB XV. 

"EvBRYBODY has sympathy with my sister," was 
what Winnie had said; and perhaps that was the 
hardest thing of all to bear. She was like the re- 
spectable son who came in disgnsted into the midst of 
a merry-making all conseerated to the retom of bis 
disreputable prodigal brother. What did the fellow 
mean by Coming home? Why did not he stay where 
he was, and fiU his belly with the husks? If Mary 
had but been left to her young sister's sympathj, 
Winnie wonld (or thonght she wonld) have lavished 
tendemesB npon her. Bat the fact was, that it was 
very .very hard to think how the days were passing 
by, and how perhaps all the precious evenings which 
remained might be cat off for ever, and its fairest 
prospect taken £rom her life, by Aunt Agatha's com- 
plaisance to Mary. It was tme that it was Captain 
Percivars visit that Winnie was thinking of. Perhaps 
it was a litüe unmaidenly of her to own as much even 
to herseif. It was a thing which Aunt Agatha would 
have died sooner than do, and which even Mary coold 
not have been guilty of ; but then girls now are brought 
np so differently. He might find himself shut out from 
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tlie hoase, and might think the "family affliction" only 
a pretence, and might go awaj and make an end of it 
for ever — and Winnie was self-willed and passionate, 
and feit she must move heaven and earth sooner than 
let this be so. It seemed to hes as if the happiness of 
her life hung npon it, and she could not bnt think, 
being young and fond of poetrj, of the many instances 
in books in which the magical moment was thus lost, 
and two lives made miserable. And how conld it härm 
Mary to see a stränge face or two abont; she who had 
had the fortitnde to come home all the way from 
India, and had survived, and was in snfficiently good 
health after her grief , which of itself was a thing for 
which the critic of eighteen was disposed to despise a 
woman? 

As she brooded over this at night in her own room 
wiA the window open, and her long hair Streaming 
over her shonlders like a romantic heroine, and the 
young moonlight whitening over the trees, tnrrets, and 
Windows of the Hall, a wild impatience of aU the 
restrictions which were at that moment pressing npon 
her came npon Winnie. She had been very bright and 
pleasant with the little boys in the garden; which was 
partly becanse her heart melted towards the helpless 
ehildren who were her own flesh and blood, and partly 
becanse at that üme nothing had occnrred to thwart or 
vex her; bat from the moment when she had seen Sir 
Edward^s window snddenly gleam into the twilight 
matter» had changed. Then Winnie had perceired 
that the event which had been the central point of her 
daily life for some time back, the visit of Sir Edward 
and his "yonng friend," was not going to happen. It 
was the first time it had occnrred to her Üiat Mary^s 
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duty, and at least there was, or ought to be, a certain 
comfort in that 

Sir Edward came next day to pay a solemn ykit 
at the cottage, and it gave her a momentary gleam of 
comfort to feel that this was the course of conduct 
which he at least expected of her. He came, and bis 
^^young Mend^* came with him, and for the moment 
smiles and contentment came back to the honsehold. 
Sir Edward entered the drawing-room and shook hands 
tenderly with Mrs. Ochterlony, and sat down beside her, 
and began to talk as only an old friend conld; bot the 
yonng friend stayed in the garden with Winnie, and 
the sound of their voices came in now and then along 
with the songs of the birds and the fragrance of the 
flowers — all natnre conspiring as nsnal to throw a 
eharm abont the young creatnres, who apart from this 
charm did not make the loveliest featnre in the social 
landsc£^e. Sir Edward, on the other band, sat down 
as a man sits down in a room where there is a seat 
which is known as bis, and where he is in the way of 
doing a great deal of pleasant talk most days of bis 
life. This was a special occasion, and he behaved bim- 
seif accordingly. He patted Mary^s band sofdy with 
one of bis, and beld it in the other, and looked at her 
with that tendier curiosity and inqniry which comes 
natural after a long absence. ^^She is cbanged, bnt I 
can see our old Mary still in her face," said the old 
man, patting her band; and then he asked abont the 
joumey, and if he sbould see the children; and then 
the ordinary talk began. 

"We did not oome last evening, knowing you ex- 
pected Mary," Sir Edward said, "and a most un- 
pleasant companion I bad all the night in conseqnence. 
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Young people will be young people, you know — 
indeed, I never can help remembering, that just tbe 
other day I was young myself." 

"Yes," Said Aunt Agatha, faltering; "but you see 
under tbe circumstances, Sir Edward, Winnie could not 
expect that her sister " 

"Dear aunt," said Mary, "I have already begged 
you to make no diflFerence for me." 

"I am sure, my love, you are very kind," said 
Aunt Agatha; ^^you always were the most unselfish — 
But I hope I know my duty, whatever your good heart 
may induce you to say." 

"And / hope, after a while," said Sir Edward, 
"that Mary too will be pleased to see her friends. We 
are all friends here, and everybody I know will be 
glad to welcome her home." 

Most likely it was those very words that made Mary 
feel faint and ill, and unable to reply. But though 
she did not say anything, she at least made no sort of 
objection to the hope; and immediately the pleasant 
little stream of talk gushed up and ran past her as 
she knew it would. The two old people talked of the 
two young ones who were so interesttng to them, and 
all that was special in Sir Edward^s visit osme to a 
close. 

"Young Percival is to leave me next week," Sir 
Edward said. "I shall miss him sadly, and I am afraid 
it will cost him a heartache to goJ*^ 

Aunt Agatha knew so well what her friend meant 
that she feit herseif called upon to look as if she did 
not know. "Ah," she said, "I don't wonder. It is not 
often that he will find such a friend as you have been, 
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Sir Edward: and to leave you, who are always such 
pleasant Company " 

"My dear Miss Seton," said Sir Edward, with a 
gentle laugh, ^^you don^t snppose tbat I expect him to 
have a heartache for love of me? He is a nice youn^ 
fellow, and I am sorry to lose him; but if it were only 
my pleasant Company " 

Then Aunt Agatha blushed as if it had been her- 
seif who was young Percival's attraction. "We shall 
all miss him, I am sure,^' she said. ^*He is so delicate 
and considerate. He has not come in, thinking no 
donbt that Mary is not equal to seeing strangers; bnt 
I am so anxious that Mary should see him — that is, 
I like her to know our friends," said the imprudent 
woman, correcting herseif, and once more blnshing 
crimson, as if yonng Percival had been a lover of her 
very own. 

"He is a very nice fellow," said Sir Edward; "most 
people like him; but I douH know that I should have 
thought of describing him as considerate or delicate. 
Maiy must not form too high an idea. He is just a 
young man like other young men," said the impartial 
baronet, and likes bis own way, and is not without a 
proper regard for bis own interest. He is not in the 
least a hero of romance." 

"I don't think he is at all mercenary, Sir Edward, 
if that is what you mean," said Aunt Agatha, blnshing 
no longer, but growing seriously red. 

"Mercenary!" said Sir Edward. "I don't think I 
ever dreamt of that. He is like other young men, 
you know. I don't want Mary to form too high an 
idea. But one thing I am sure of is that he is very 
sorry to go away." 
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And' then a litde pause happened, wliich was 
trying to Aunt Agatha, and in the interval the voices 
of the two young people in the garden sounded 
pleasantlj from ontside. Sitting thus within hearing 
of them, it was difficult to turn to any other subject; 
but yet Miss Seton would not confess that she could 
by any possibility understand what her old neighbour 
meant; and by way of escaping from that embarrass- 
ment plunged without thought into another in which 
she floundered helplessly after the first dash. 

"Mary has just come from Earlston," she said. 
"It has grown quite a museum, do you know? — 
every sort of beautiful thing, and all so nicely ar- 
ranged. Francis — Mr. Ochterlony," said Aunt Agatha, 

in eonfusion, "had always a great deal of taste 

Perhaps you may remember " 

"Oh, yes, I remember," said Sir Edward — ^ "such 
things are not easily forgotten — but I hope you don't 
mean to suppose that Percival " 

"I was thinking nothing about Captain Percival," 
Miss Seton said, feeling ready to cry — " What I meant 
was, I thought — I supposed you might have some 
interest — I thought you might like to know " 

"Oh, if that is all," said Sir Edward, "of course I 
take a great interest — but I thought you meant 
something of the same kind might be going on here. 
You must never think of that. I would never forgive 
myself if I were twice to be the occasion " 

"I was thinking nothing about Captain Percival," 
said Aunt Agatha, with tears of vexation in her eyes; 
"nor — nor anything eise — I was talking for the sake 
of conversation: I was thinking perhaps you might 

like to hear ^\ 

Madonna Mary, /. ^3 
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"May I Show you my boys, Sir Edward?" said 
Mary, ringing the bell - — "I should like you to see 
them; and I am going to ask you, by-and-by, what I 
must do witb them.. My brother-in-law is very mucli 
a recluse — I should be glad to have the advice of 
8omebody who knows more of the world." 

"Ah, yes, let us see the boys," said Sir Edward. 
"-4// boys are they? — that's a pity. You shall have 
the best advice 1 can give you, my dear Mary — and 
if you are not satisfied with that, you shall have better 
advice than mine; there is nothing so important as 
education; come along, little ones. So these are all? — 
three — I thought you had more than three. Ah, I 
beg your pardon. How do you do, my little man? I 
am your mamma^s old friend — I knew her long before 
you were bom — come and teil me your name." 

And while Sir Edward got at these particulars, ' and 
took the baby on his knee, and made himself agreeable 
to the two sturdy little heroes who stood by, and stared 
at him, Aunt Agatha came round behind backs, and 
gave Mary a quiet kiss — half by way of consolation, 
half by way of thanks — for, but for that happy In- 
spiration of sending for the children, there was no tell- 
ing what bog of unfortunate talk Miss Seton migbt 
not have tumbled into. Sir Edward was one of those 
men who know much, too much, about everybody — 
everything, he himself thought. He could detect al- 
lusions in the most careless conversation , and never 
forgot anytliing even when it was expedient and better 
that it should be forgotten. He was a man who had 
been unlucky in his youth, and who now, in his old 
age, though he was as well off as a man living all 
alone, in forlorn celibacy, could be, was always called 
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poor Sil- Edward. The very cottagers called him so, 
who might well have looked upon his life as a kind 
of paradise; and being thus recognised as an objcct of 
pity, Sir Edward had on the whole a very pleasant 
life. He knew all about everybo^y, and was apt at 
times to confuse bis neighbours sadly, as he had just 
done Aunt Agatha, by a reference to the most private 
bits of their individual history; but it was never done 
with ill-nature — and after all there is a charm about 
a person who knows everything about everybody. 
He was a man who could have told you all about the 
Gretna Green marriage, which had cost poor Major 
Ochterlony so much trouble, as well, or perhaps even 
better, than if he had been present at it; and he was 
favourable to marriages in general, though he had 
never himself made the experience, and rather liked to 
preside over a budding inclination like that between 
Winifred Seton and young Percival. He took little 
Wilfrid on his knee when the children were thus 
brought upon the scene, in a fatherly, almost grand- 
fatherly way, and was quite ready to go into Mary\s 
plans about them. He though t it was quite right, Mid 
the most suitable thing she could do, to settle some- 
where where there was a good grammar-school; and he 
had already begun to calculate where the best gram- 
mar-schools were situated, and which would be the best 
plan for Mrs. Ochterlony, when the voices in the gar 
den were heard approaching. Aunt AgatJm had escaped 
firom her embarrassment by going out to tbo yotmi 
people, and was now bringing them in to present tlie 
young man for Mary 's approval and Liificifim. Mis 
Seton came first, and there was anxiety in lior fficRR 
and after ter Winnie stepped in at the winde w, with; 
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a litde flush upon her pretty cheek, and an unusnal 
light in her eye; and after her — but at that moment 
the whole party were startled by a sudden sound of 
sorprise, the momentary falling back of the stranger^s 
foot from the step, and a surprised, half-suppressed ex- 
clamation. **0h! — Mrs. Ochterlony!" exclaimed Sir 
Edward's yoang friend. As it happened all the rest 
were silent at that moment, and hisvoicewas distinctly 
audible, though perhaps he had not meant it to be so. 
He himself wag half hidden by the roses which 
clambered all over the cottage, but Maiy naturally 
tumed round,, and tamed her face to the window, 
when she heard her own name — as indeed they all did 
— surprised at the exclamation, and still more at the 
tone. And it was thus under the steady gaze of four 
pairs of eyes that Captain Percival came into the 
room. Perhaps but for that exclamation Mary might 
not have recognised him; but her ear had been trained 
to quick understanding of that inflection, half of amuse- 
ment, half of contempt, which she had not heard for 
so long. To her ears it meant, "Oh, Mrs. Ochterlony! 
— she who was married over again, as people pre- 
tended — she who took in the Kirkmans, and all the 
people at the Station." Captain Percival came in, and 
he feit his blood run cold as he met all those astonished 
eyes, and found Mary looking so intently at him. 
What had he done that they should all stare at him 
like that? for he was not so well aware of what he 
had given utterance to, nor of his tone in giving ut- 
terance to it, as they were. "Good heavens, what is 
the matter?" he said; "you all look at me as if I 
were a monster. Miss Seton, may I ask you to in* 
troduce me ■ ■ " 
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"We have met before, I think," Mary said, quieäy. 
"When I heard of Captain Percival I did not know it 
was the same I used to hear so much abont in India. 
I think, when I saw you last, it was at " 

She wanted by sudden instinct to say it out and 
set herseif right for ever and ever, here where every- 
thing abont her was known; but the words seemed to 
choke her. In spite of herseif she stopped short; how 
conld she refer to that, the only great grievance in her 
life, her husband's one great wrong against her, now 
that he was in his grave, and she left in the world the 
defender and champion of all his acts and ways? She 
conld not do it — she was obliged to stop short in the 
middle, and swallow the sob that wonld have choked 
her with the next word. And they stood all gazing at 
her, wondering what it was. 

"Yes," Said the young man, with a confidential air 
— "I remember it very well indeed — I heard all 
abont it from Askell, you know, — but I never 
imagined, when I heard you talking of your sister, 
that it was the same Mrs. Öchterlony," he added, tum- 
ing to Winnie, who was looking on with great and 
sudden interest. And then there was a pause — such 
a pause as occurs sometimes when there is an evident 
want of explanation somewhere, and all present feel 
that they are on the borders of a mystery. Somehow 
it changed the character of the assembled Company. 
A few minutes before it had been the sad stranger, in 
her widow's cap, who was the centre of all, whom all 
present paid, willingly or not, a certain homage to, and 
to whom the visitors had to be presented in a half 
apologetic way, as if to a queen. Aunt Agatha, in- 
deed, had been quite anxious on the subjeet, pondering 
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how she could best bring Sir Edward's young friend, 
Winnie's admirer, under Mrs. Ochterlony's Observation, 
and have her opinion of bim; and now in an instant 
the Situation was reversed, and it was Mary and Cap- 
tain Percival alone who seem to know eacb other, and 
to bave recollections in common! Mary feit her cbeeks 
flusb in spite of berself , and Winnie grew pale with 
incipient jealousy and dismay, and Aunt Agatha flnt- 
tered about in a State of the wildest anxiety. At last 
both she and Sir Edward burst out talking at the same 
moment, with the same visible impulse. And they 
brought the children into the foreground, and lured 
them into the utterance of much baby nonsense, and 
even went so far as to foster a rising quarrel between 
Hugh and Islay, all to cover up from each other's eyes 
and smother in the bud this mystery, if it was a 
mystery. It was a singular disturbance to bring into 
such a quiet house; for how could the people who 
dwelt at home teil what those two strangers might have 
known about each other in India, how they might have 
been connected, or what secret might lie between them? 
— no more than people could teil in a cosy sheltered 
curtained room what might be going on at sea, or even 
on the dark road outside. And here there was the 
same sense of insecurity — the same distrust and fear. 
Winnie stood a little apart, pale, and with her delicate 
curved nostril a little dilated. Captain Percival was 
younger than Mary, and Mary up to this moment had 
been hedged round with a certain sanctity, even in the 
cyes of her discontented young sister. But there was 
some intelligence between them, something known to 
those. two which was known to no one eise in the 
party. This was enough to set off the thoughts of a 
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self-willed girl, upon whose path Mary had thrown the 

first sliadow, wildly into all kinds of suspicions. And 

to teil the trutli, the eider people, who should have 

known hetter, were not much wiser than Winnie^ 

Thus, while Hugh and Islay had a momentary struggle . 

in the foreground, which called for their mother's active 

interference, the one ominous cloud of her existence 

once more floated up upon the dim firmament over 

Mary's head; though if she had but finished her sen- 

tence it would have been no cloud at all, and might 

never have come to anything therp or thereafter. But 

thid did not occur to Mrs. Ochterlony. What did oc- 

cur to her in her vexation and pain was that her dead 

Hugh would be hardly dealt with among her kindred, 

if the stranger should teil her story. And she was 

glad, heartily glad, that there was little conversation 

afterwards, and that very soon the two visitors went 

away. But it was she who was the last to be aware 

that a certain doubt, a new and painful element of un- 

certainty stayed behind them in Aunt Agatha's pretty 

cottage after they were gone. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

That night was a painful night for Winnie. The 
girl was self-willed and self-loving, as has been said. 
But she was not incapable of the more generous emo- 
tions, and when she looked at her sister she could no 
more suspect her of any wrong or treachery than she 
could suspect the sun shining over their heads. And 
her interest in the young soldier had gone a great 
length. She thought he loved her, and it was very 
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harcl to tbink that he was kept apart from her by & 
reason which was no reason at all. She roved abont 
the garden all the evening in an unsettled way, think- 
ing he would come again — thinking he could 
not stay away — explaining to herseif that he 
must come to explain. And when she glanced in- 
doors at the lamp which was lighted so much earlier 
than it needed to be, for the sake of Mary's sewing, 
and saw Mary seated beside it, in what looked like 
perfect composure and quietness, Winnie's impatience 
got the better of her. He was to be banished, er con- 
fined to a formal morning call, for Mary's sake, who 
sat there so calm, a woman for whom the fret and 
cares of life were over, while for Winnie life was only 
beginning, and her heart going out eagerly to welcome 
and lay claim to its troubles. And then the thought 
that it was the same Mrs. Ochterlony came sharp as a 
sting to Winnie's heart. What could he have had to 
do with Mrs. Ochterlony? what did she mean Coming 
home in the character of a sorrowftil widow, and 
shutting out their visitors, and yet awakening some- 
thing like agitation and unquestionable recognition in 
the first stranger she saw? Winnie wandered throngh 
the garden, asking herseif those questions, while the 
sweet twilight darkened, and the magical hour passed 
by, which had of late associated itself with so many 
dreams. And again he 4^^ Qo* come. It was impos- 
sible to her, when she looked at Mary, to believe that 
there could be anything inexplainable in the link 
which connected her lover with her sister — but still 
he ought to have come to explain. And when Sir Ed- 
ward's Windows were lighted once more, and the 
certainty that he was not Coming penetrated her mind, 
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^Winnie clenched her pretty hands, and went crazy 

£or the momeut with despite and vexation. Another 

loüg dull weaiy eyening, with all the expectation and 

liope quenehed out of it; another lingering night; 

another day in which there was as much douht as hope. 

A.iid next week he was going away! And it was all 

Maiy's fault, however you took it — whether she had 

known more of him than she would allow in India, or 

^whether it was simply the fault of that widow^s cap 

^W'hich scared people away? This was what was going 

on in Winnie^s agitated mind while the evening dews 

feil npon the hanks of Kirtell, and the soft stars came 

out, and the young moon rose, and everything glistened 

and shone with the sweetness of a summer night. This 

fair young creature, who was in herseif the most 

beautiful climax of all the heauty around her, wandered 

among her flowers with her small hands clenched, and 

the spirit of a little fury in her heart. She had nothing 

in the world to trouble her, and yet she was very un- 

happy, and it was all Mary's fault Prohably if Mary 

could but have seen into Winnie^s heart she would 

have thought it preferable to stay atEarlston, where 

the Psyche and the Venus were bighly indifferent, and 

had np hearts, but only anns and noses that could be 

broken. Winnie was more fragile than the Etruscan 

Yoses or the Henri IL porcelain. They had escaped 

fracture, but she had not; but fortunately this thought 

did not occur to Mrs. Ochterlony as she sat by the 

lamp working at Hughes little blouses in Aunt Agatha's 

chair. 

And Aunt Agatha, more actively jealous than Win- 
nie herseif, sat by knitting little socks — an occ^pa- 
tion whieh she had devoted herseif to, heart and soul. 
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from the moment when she first knew the little Ochter- 
lonys were Coming home. She was knitting with the 
prettiest yam and the finest needles, and had a model 
before her of proportions so shapely as to have filled 
any woman^s sonl with delight; but all that was eclipsed 
for the time by the donbt which hung over Mary, and 
the evident nnhappiness of her favourite. Aunt Agatha 
was less wise than Winnie, and had not eyes to per- 
ceive that people were characteristic even in their 
'WTong-doing, and that Captain Percival of himself 
could have nothing to do with the shock which Mary 
had evidently feit at the sight of him. Probably Miss 
Seton had not been above a little flirtation in her own 
day, and she did not see how that would come nnna- 
tural to a woman of her own flesh and blood. And she 
sat accordingly on the other side of the lamp and 
knitted, with a pucker of anxiety upon her fair cid 
brow, Casting wistful glances .now and then into the 
garden where Winnie was. 

"And I snppose, my dear, you know Captain Per- 
cival very well?" said Annt Agatha, with that anxions 
look on her face. 

"I don't think I ever saw him bnt once," said 
Mary, who was a little impatient of the question. 

"But once, my dear love! and yet you both were 
so surprised to meet," said Aunt Agatha, with reason- 
able surprise. 

"There are some moments when to see a man is to 
remember him ever after," said Mary. "It was at such 
a time that I saw Sir Edward^s friend. It would be 
best to teil you about it, Aunt Agatha. There was a 
time when my poor Hugh " 

"Oh, Mary, my darling, you can't think I want to 
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vex you," cried Aunt Agatha, "or make you go back 
a^ain lipon anything that is painful. I am quite satis- 
iied , for my part, when you say so. And so would 
Winnie be, I am sure." 

*'Satisfied?" said Mary, wondering, and yet with a 
smile; and then she forgot the wonder of it in tbe 
aivxioty. "I should be sorry to think that Winnie 
cared much for anything that could be said about 
Captain Percival. I used to hear of him from the 
Askells who were friends of his. Do not let her have 
anything to do with him, Aunt Agatha; I am sure 
he could bring her nothing but disappointment and 
pain." 

"I — Mary? — Oh, my dear love, what can / 
do?" cried Miss Seton, in sudden confusion; and then 
she paused and recovered herseif. "Of course if he 
was a wicked young man, I — I would not let Winnie 
have anything to do with him," she added, faltering; 
"but — do you think you are sure, Mary? If it should 
be only that you do not — like him; or that you have 

not got on — or something " 

"I have told you that I know nothing of him, 
Aunt," said Mary. "I saw him once at the most pain- 
ful moment of my lifo, and spoke half-a-dozen words 
to him in my own house after that — but it is what 
I have heard the gentlemen say. I do not like him. I 
think it was unmannerly and indelicate to come to my 
house at such a time " 

"My darling!" said Aunt Agatha, soothing her 
tenderly. Miss Seton was thinking of the majores 
death, not of any pain that might have gone before; 
and Mary by this time in the throng of recoUections 
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that came upon her had forgotten that everybody did 
not know. 

"But that is not the reason," Mrs. Ochterlony said, 
composing herseif: ''the reason is that he could not, 
unless he is greatly changed, make Winnie other- 
wise than unhappj. I know the reputation he had. 
The Heskeths wonld not let him come to their 
honse after Annie came out; and I have even beard 
Hugh " 

"My dear love, you are agitating yonrself," cried 
Aunt Agatha. "Oh, Mary, if you only knew how 
anzious I am to do anything to recall " 

"Thank you," said Mrs. Ochterlony, with a faint 
smile: "it is not so far off that I should require any- 
thing to recall all that has happened to me — but for 
Winnie's sake " 

And it was just at that monent that the üght 
suddenly appeared in Sir Edward's window, and 
brought Winnie in, white and passionate, with a 
thunder-cloud füll of tears and lightnings and miserable 
headache and self-reproach, lowering over her brilliant 
eyes. 

"It is very good of Mary, I am sure, to think of 
something for my sake," said Winnie. "What is it, 
Aunt Agatha? Everything is always so unpleasant 
that is for one's good. I should like to know what it 
was." 

And then there was a dead silence in the pretty 
room. Mary beut her head over her work, silenced by 
the question, and Aunt Agatha, in a flutter of un- 
certainty and tribulation, tomed from one to the 
other, not knowing which side to take nor what to 
say. 
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^'Jüaiy has come among us a stranger/' said Win- 
nie ^ '*and I snppose it is natural that she shotild think 
slio Isnows OUT business better tban we do. I suppose 
th&t is always how it seems to a stranger; but at tbe 
sajxie time it is a mistake, Annt Agatha, and I wish 
you would let Mary know that we are disposed to 
raanage for onrselves. If we come to any härm it is 
^we who will have to suffer, and not Mary," the im- 
petaoos girl cried, as she drew that unhappy embroidery 
irame out of its comer. 

And then another pause, severe and startling, feil 
upon the little party. Annt Agatha flattered in her 
chair, looking from one to another, and Winnie dragged 
a violent needle through her canvas, and a great night 
modi came in and circled abont them, and dashed itself 
madly against the globe of light on the table. As for 
Mary, she sat worldng at Hugh's little blouse, and for 
a long time did not speak. 

"My dear lovel" Aunt Agatha said at last, 
trembling, "you know there is nothing in the world I 
would not do to please you, Winnie, — nor Mary 
either. Oh, my dear children, there are only you two 
in ihe world. If one says anything, it is for the other's 
good. And here we are, three women together, and 
we are all fond of each other, and surely, surely, 
nothing ever can make any unpleasantness!" cried the 
poor lady, with tears. She had her heart rent in two, 
like every mediatrix, and yet the larger half, as was 
natural, went to her darling^s side. 

"Winnie is right enough," Mary said, quietly. "I 
am a stranger, and I have no right to interfere; and 
very likely, even if I were permitted to interfere, it 
would do no good. It is a shame to vex you, Aunt 
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Agatba. My sister must submit to bear xny opinion 
one time, but I am not going to disturb tbe peace of 
tbe bouse, nor yours," 

^^Ob, Mary, my dear, it is only tbat sbe is a Utile 
impatient, and bas always bad ber own way," said 
Aunt Agatba, wbispering across tbe table. And then 
no more was said. Miss Seton took up ber little sockfj^ 
and Winnie continned to labour botly at ber em- 
broidery, and tbe sound of ber work , and tbe rustle of 
Mary 's arm at ber sewing, and tbe little click of Annt 
Agatba's knitting-needles^ and tbe mad dasbes of tbe 
motb at tbe lamp, were all tbe sounds in tbe room, 
except, indeed, tbe sound of tbe Kirtell, flowing aofdy 
over its pebbles at tbe foot of tbe brae, and tbe sigb- 
ing of tbe evening air among tbe trees, wbich were 
sadly contradictory of tbe spirit of tbe scene witbin; 
and at a distance over tbe woods, gleamed Sir Ed- 
ward's window, witb tbe ill-disposed ligbt wbicb was, 
so to speak, tbe caude of all. Ferbaps, after all, if 
Mrs. Ocbterlony bad stayed at Earlstpn, wbere tbe 
Psycbe and tbe Venus were not sensitive, and tbere 
was notbing but marble and cbina to jar into discord, 
it migbt bave been better; and wbat would bave been 
better still, was tbe grey cottage on tbe roadside, witb 
fire on tbe beartb and peace and freedom in tbe bouse; 
and it was to tbat, witb a deep and settled longing, 
tbat Mary's beart and tbougbts went always back. 

, Wben Mrs. Ocbterlony bad witbdrawn, tbe scenc 
cbanged mucb in Aunt Agatba's drawing-room. But 
it' was still a pretty scene. Tben Winnie came and 
poured out ber girUsb passion in tbe ears and at tbe 
feet of ber tender guardian. Sbe sank down upon tbe 
carpet^ and laid ber beautiful bead upon Aunt Agatba's 
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knee, aad clasped her slender anns around her. "To 
think she should come and drive every one I care for 
away from the house, and set even you ägainst me!" 
cried Winnie, with sobs of vexation and rage. 

"Oh, Winnie I not me! Never me, my darling," 
cried Aont Agatha; and they made a group which a 
painter would have loved, and which would have con- 
veyed the most delicate conception of love and grief 
to an admiring public, had it been painted. Nothing 
less than a broken heart and a blighted life would have 
beeh suggested to any innocent fancy by the abandon- 
ment of misery in Winnie's attitude. And to teil- the 
tnxth, she was very unhappy, furious with Mary, and 
with herseif, and with her lover, and everybody in the 
Wide World. The braids of her beautiful hair got loose, 
and the net that confined them came off, and the glisten* 
ing Silken flood came tumbling about her Shoulders. 
Miss Beton could not but take great handfuls of it as 
she tried to soothe her darling*, and poor Aunt Agatha^s 
heart was rent in twain as she sat with this lovely bür- 
den in her lap, thinking, Oh, if nobody had ever come 
to distract Winnie's heart with love-making, and bring 
such disturbance to her life; oh, if Hugh Ochterlony 
had thought better of it, and* had not died! Oh, if 
Mary had never seen Captain Percival, or seeing him, 
had approved of him, and thought him of all others 
the mate she would choose for her sister ! The reverse 
of all these wishes had happened, and Aunt Agatha 
could not but look at the combination with a certain 
despair. 

"What can I do, my dear love?" she said. "It 
is my fault that Mary has come here. You know your- 
self it would have been unnatural if she had gone any- 
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where eise: and how eould we go on having people, 
with her in such deep mouming? And as for Captain 
Percival, my darling — " 

"I was not speaking of Captain Percival," said 
Winnie, with indignation. "What is he to me? — or 
anyman? But what I will not bear is Mary interfering. 
She shall not teil us what we are to do. She shanH 
come in and look as if she understood everything 
better than we do. And, Aunt Agatha, she shan't — 
she shall never come, not for a moment, between yon 
and me!" 

"My darling child! my dear love!" cried poorAunt 
Agatha, "as if that was possible, or as if poor Mary 
wanted to. Oh, if you wonld only db her justice, 
Winnie? She is fond of you; I know she is fond of 
you. And what she was saying was entirely for your 
good — " ^ 

"She is fond of nobody but her children," said 
Winnie, rising up, and gathering her bright hair back 
into the net "She would not care what happened 
to US, as long as all was well with her tiresome little 
boys." 

Aunt Agatha wrung her hands, as she looked in 
despair at the tears on the flushed cheek, and the 
cloud which still hung upon her child's brow. What 
could she say? Perhaps there was a little truth in what 
Winnie said. The little boys, though Miss Seton could 
not help feeling them to be so unimportant in com- 
parison with Winnie and her beginning of life, were 
all in all to Mrs. Ochterlony; and when she had mur- 
mured again that Mary meant it all for Winnie's good, 
and again been met by a scornful protestation that any- 
thing meant for one's good was highly unpleasant, 
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Aunt Agatha was silenced, and had not another word 

to say. AU that she could do was to pet her wilful 

darling more than ever, and to promise with tears that 

Mary should never, never make any difPerence between 

them, and that she herseif would do anything that Winnie 

wished or wanted. The interview left her in such a 

State of agitation that she could not sleep, nor even lie 

down, tili moming was breaking, and the new dayhad 

began — but wandered about in her dressing-gown, 

thinking she heard Winnie move, and making pilgrim- 

ages to her room to find her, notwithstanding all her 

passion and tears, as fast asleep as one of Mary^s boys 

— which was very, very different from Aunt Agatha's 

case, or Mary's either, for that matter. As for Mrs. 

Ochterlony, it is useless to enter into any description 

of her feelings. She went to bed with a heavy heart, 

feeling that she had made another failure, and glad, as 

people are when they have little comfort round them, 

of the kind night and the possible sleep which, for a 

few hours at least, would make her free of all this. 

But she did not sleep as Winnie did, who feit herseif 

so iU-used and injured. Thus, Mrs. Ochterlony's re- 

tum, a widow, brought more painful agitation to Miss 

Seton's cottage than had been known under its quiet 

roof since the time when she went away a bride. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



And after this neither Sir Edward nor bis jovtng 
friend appeared for two whole dajs. Any girl of 
Winifired Seton^s impetaous character, wfao bas ever 
been left in sncb a position on tbe very eve of tbe teU- 
ing of tbat love-tale, wbicb bad been all bat told for 
seyeral weeks past, bat now seemed saddenly and arti- 
ficially arrested jast at tbe moment of atterance — will 
be able to form some idea of Winnie's feelings dorin^ 
tbis dreadfal interval. Sbe beard tbe latcb of tbe gate 
lifted a bandred times in tbe day, wben, alas, tbere 
was no one near to lift tbe latcb. Sbe was afraid to 
go oat for an instant, lest in tbat instant "tbey" 
sbould come; ber brain was ringing witb sapposed 
Bounds of footsteps and ecboes of voices, and jet tbe 
road lay borribly calm and silent bebind tbe garden 
bedge, witb no passengers upon it. And tbese two 
evenings tbe ligbt came early into Sir Edward's window, 
and glared craelly over tbe trees. And to be tamed 
inward apon tbe sweet old life from wbicb tbe cbann 
bad fled, and to bave to content one^s seif witb flowers 
and embroidery, and tbe canary singing, and tbe piano, 
and Aant Agatba! Many anotber girl bas passed 
througb tbe same interval of tortare, and feit tbe sas- 
pense to be killing, and tbe crisis tragic — bat yet to 
older eyes perbaps even sacb a dread sospension of all 
tbe laws of being bas also its comic side. Winnie, 
bowever, took care to keep anybody from laagbing at 
it.in tbe cottage. It was life and deatb to ber, or at 
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least so she thought. And her suppressed frenzy of 
axk^iety, and doubt, and fear, were deep earnest to 
Aunt Agatha, who seemed now to be living her own 
early disappointments over again, and more bitterly 
than in the first version of them. She tried hard to re- 
member the doubt thrown upon Captain Percival by 
Mary, and to persuade herseif that this interposition 
■was providential , and meant to save her child from 
an unhappy marriage. But when Miss Seton saw 
"Winnie's tragic countenance, her belief in Providence 
was shaken. She could not see the good of anything 
that made her darling suflfer. Mary might be wrong, 
she might be prejndiced, or have heard a false ac- 
count, and it might be simply herseif who was to 
blame for shutting her doors, or seeming to shnt her 
doors, against her nearest and oldest neighbonrs. 
Conld it be supposed that Sir Edward would bring any 
one to her house who was not a fit associate or a fit 
snitor, if things should take such a tum, for Winnie? 
Under the painfal light thrown upon the subject by 
Winnie's looks, Aunt Agatha came altogether to ignore 
that providential viewwhich had comforted her at first, 
and was so far driven in the other direction at last as 
to write Sir Edward a little note, and take the respon- 
sibility upon her own Shoulders. What Miss Seton 
wrote was, that though, in consequence of their late 
affliction, the family were not equal to seeing visitors 
in a general way, yet that it would be stränge indeed 
if they were to consider Sir Edward a stranger, and 
that she hoped he would not stay away, as she was 
sure bis Company would be more a eomfort to Mary 
than anything eise. And she also hoped Captain Perci- 
val would not leave the Hall without Coming to see 

14* 
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them. It was such a note as a maiden lady was fdlly jnsti- 
fied in writing to au old £riend — an invitation, bnt 
yet given with a füll consideration of all the pro- 
prieties, and that tender regard for Mary's feelhigs 
which Aunt Agatha had shown throughout. It was 
written and despatched when Winnie had gone out, as 
sbe did on the third day, in proud defiance and despe- 
ration, so that if Sir Edward's sense of propriety and 
respect for Mary's cap should happen to be stronger 
than Aunt Agaäia^s, no further vexation might come 
to the young suflferer from this attempt to set all right 
And Winnie went out without knowing of this 
effort for her consolation. She went down by Kirtell, 
winding down the wooded banks, in the sweet light 
and shade of the August moming, seeing nothing of 
the brightness, wrapped up and absorbed in her own 
sensations. She feit now that the moment of fate had 
passed, — that moment that made or marred two lives; 
— and had in her heart, *in an embryo unexpressed 
condition, several of Mr. Browning^s minor poems, 
which were not then written; and feit a general bitter- 
ness against the world for the lost climax, the ddnoue- 
ment which had not come. She thought to herseif even, 
that if the tale had been told, the explanation made, 
and something, however tragical, had happened a/ter, 
it would not have been so hard to bear. But now it 
was clear to Winnie that her existence must run on 
soured and contracted in the shade, and that young 
Percival must stifPen into a worldly and miserable old 
bachelor, and that their Joint lifo, the only life worth 
living, had been stolen from them, and blighted in the 
bud. And what was it all for? — because Mary, who 
had had all the good things of this life, who had loved 
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and been married in the most romantic way, and had 
been adored by her husband, and reigned over him, 
had come, so far, to an end of her career. Mary was 
over thirty, an age at which Winnie could not but 
think it must be comparatively indifferent to a woman 
what happened — at which the snows of age must 
have begun to benumb her feelings, ander any circum- 
stances, and the loss of a husband or so did not much 
matter; but at eighteen, and to lose the first love that 
had ever touched your heart! to lose it without any 
reason — without the satisfaction of some dreadfiil 
obstacle in the way, or misunderstanding still more 
dreadfcd; without ever having heard the magieal words 
and tasted that first rapture! ^— Ah, it was hard, very 
hard; and no wonder that Winnie was in a turmoil of 
rage, and bittemess, and despair. 

The fact was, that she was so absorbed in her 
thoughts as not to see him there where he was waiting 
for her. He had seen her long ago, as she came down 
the winding road, betraying iierself at the tumings by 
the flutter of her light dress — for Winnie's mouming 
was slight — and he had waited, as glad as she could 
be of the opportunity, and the chance of seeing her 
nndisturbed, and free from all critical eyes. There is 
a kind of populär idea that it is only a good man, or 
one with a certain "nobility" or "generosity" in bis 
character who is capable of being in love; but the idea 
is not so justifiable as it would seem to be. Captain 
Percival was not a good young man, nor would it be 
safe for any conscientious historian to claim for him 
generous or noble qualities to any marked degree; but 
at the same time I am not disposed to qualify the State 
of bis sentiments by saying, as is generally said of un- 
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satiBfactory chaxacters, that he loved Winnie as mach 
as he could love anything. He was in love with her, 
heart and soul, as much as if he had been a paladin. 
He would not have stayed at any obstacle, nor regarded 
either his own comfort or hers, or any other earthly 
bar between them. When Winnie thought him distant 
from her, and contemplating his departure, he had been 
haanting all the old walks which he knew Miss Seton 
and her niece were in the habit of taking. He was 
a&aid of Mary — that was one thing indisputable — 
and he thonght she would härm him, and bring up his 
old character against him; and feit instinctively that 
the härm which he thought he knew of her, could not 
be used against her here. And it was for this reason 
that he had not ventured again to present himself at\ the 
cottage; but he had been everywhere about, wherever 
he thought there was any chance of meeting the lady 
of his thoughts. And if Winnie had not been so 
anxious not to miss that possible visitor; if she had 
been coming and going, and doing all she usually did, 
their meeting must have taken place two days ago, and 
all the agony and trouble been spared. He watched 
her now, and held his breath, and traced her at all the 
tumings of the road, now by a puff of her black and 
white muslin dress, and then by a long Streaming ribbon 
catching among the branches — for Winnie was fond 
of long ribbons wherever she could introduce them. 
And she was so absorbed with her own setded anguidh, 
that she had stepped out upon him from among the 
trees before she was aware. 

"Captain Percival!" said Winnie, with an invo- 
luntary cry; and she feit the blood so rush to her cheeks 
with sudden delight and surprise, that she was in aa 
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instant put on her guard, and driven to account for it. 

— "I did not see there was any one here — what a 
&iglit you have given me. And we, who thought you 
had gone away," added Winnie, looking suddenly at 
him with blazing defiant eyes. 

If he had not been in love, probably he would 
have known what it all meant — the Start, the blush, 
the cry, and that triumphant, indignant, reproachfnl, 
exulting look. But he had enough to do with bis own 
sensations, which makes a wonder^l difference in such 
a case. 

"Gone away!" he said, on the spur of the moment 

— " as if I could go away — as if you did not know 
better than that." 

"I was not aware that there was anything to detain 
you," said. Winnie; and all at once from being so 
tragical, her natural love of mischief came back, and 
she feit perfectly disposed to play with her mouse. 
"Teil me about it. Is it Sir Edward? or perhaps 
you, too, have had an affliction in your family. I 
think that is the worst of all," she said, shaking 
her pretty head moumfuUy — and thus the two came 
nearer to each other and laughed together, which 
was as good a means of rapprochement as anything 



But the young soldier had waited too long for this 
moment to let it all go off in laughter. "If you only 
knew how I have been trying to see you," he said. 
"I have been at the school and at the mill, and in the 
woods — in all your pet places. Are you condemned 
to stay at home because of this affliction? I could not 
come to the cottage because, though Miss Seton is so 
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kind, I am sare your sister would do me an ill tum if 
ehe could." 

Winnie was startled, and even a litde annoyed by 
tbis Speech — for it is a fact always to be bome in 
mind by social critics, that one member of a family 
may be capable of saying eveiything that is nnpleasant 
about anoüier, without at the same time being disposed 
to hear even an echo of bis or her own opinion from 
stranger Ups. Winnie was of Üüs way of thinkiiig. 
She bad not taken to her sister, and was qoite 
ready berself to criticise her very severely; but when 
somebody eise did it, the resnlt was very different 
'^Why should my sister do yon an ill tom?'^ she 
Said. 

"Oh!" Said yonng Perdval; "it is becanse you 
know she knows that I know all abont h " 

"AU about it!" said Winnie. She was tall alieady, 
but she grew two inches taller as she stood and ex- 
panded and looked her firightened lover into notfaing. 
"There can be nothing abont Mary, Captain Perciyal, 
which yon and all the world may not know." 

And then the yonng man saw he had made a wrong 
move. ^'^I have not been hannting the road for hoors 
to talk abont Mrs. Ochteriony," he said. "She does not 
like me, and I am Mghtened for her. Oh, Winnie, 
you know very well why. Yon know I wonld tremble 
before anybody who mi^t make you think ül of me. 
It is cmel to pretend yon don't nnderstand." 

And then he took her band and told her every- 
thing — all that she looked for, and perhaps more 
than aU — for there are tonches of real eloqDfiiice 
abont what a man says when he is really in love (even 
if he shonld be no great things in bis own person) 
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wUch transcend as mach as they fall short of, the sug- 
gestions of a woman'e curions fancy. She had said it 
for him two or three times in her own mind, and had 
done it far more eleganüy and neatly. Bat still there 
was something aboat the gennine article which had not 
been in Winnie's Imagination. There were fewer words, 
bat there was a great deal more excitement, though it 
was mach less cleverly expressed. And then, before 
they knew how, the crisis was over, the ddnouement ac- 
complished, and the two sitting side by side as in 
another world. They were sitting on the trank of an 
old beech-tree, with the leaves rastling and the birds 
twittering over them, and Kirtell ranning, soft and 
sweet, hashed in its scanty sammer whisper at their 
feet; all objects familiär, and well-known to them — 
and yet it was another world. As for Mr. Browning's 
poems aboat the anlived life, and the hearts all 
shrivelled up for want of a word at the right moment, 
Winnie most probably woald have laaghed with yoath- 
fol disdain had they been saggested to her now. This 
little world, in which the fallen beech-tree was the 
throne, and the fairest hopes and imaginations possible 
to man, crowded aboat the yoathfal sovereigns, and 
paid them obseqnioas coart, was so different from the 
old world, where Sir Edward at the Hall, and Aant 
Agatha in the Cottage, were expecting the yoang 
people, that these two, as was not annataral, forgot all 
aboat it, and lingered together, no one interfering with 
them, or even knowing they were there, for long 
enoagh to fill Miss Seton's tender bosom with wild 
anxieties and terrors. Winnie had not reached home at 
the early dinner-hoar — a thing which was to Aant 
Agatha as if the san had declined to rise, or the earth 
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(to Bpeak more correctly) refiised to perform her proper 
revolutions. She became so restless, and auxious, and 
unhappy, that Mary, too, was roused into uneasiness. 
'^It must be only that she is detained somewhere/' said 
Mrs. Ochterlony. "She never would allow herseif to 
be detained," cried Aunt Agatha, "and oh, Mary, my 
darling is unhappy. How can I teil what may haye 
happened?" Thus some people made themselves very 
wretched about her, while Winnie sat in perfeet blessed- 
ness, nttering and listening to all manner of hearenly 
nonsense on the trunk of the fallen tree. 

Aunt Agatha's wretchedness, however, dispersed 
into thin air the momtot she saw Winnie come in at 
the garden-gate, with Captain Percival in close attend- 
ance. Then Miss Seton, with natural penetration, saw 
in an instant what had happened; feit that it was all 
natural, and wondered why she had not foreseen tbis 
inevitable occurrence. "I might have known," she said 
to Mary, who was the only member of the party upon 
whom this wonderful event had no enlivening effect; 
and then Aunt Agatha recollected herseif, and put on 
her sad face, and faltered an apology. "Oh, my dear 
loYO, I know it must be hard upon you to see it," she 
said, apologizing as it were to the widow for the presence 
of joy. 

"I would be a poor soul indeed, if it was hard 
upon me to see it," said Mary. "No, Aunt Agatha, I 
hope I am not so shabby as that. I have had my day. 
If I look grave, it is for other reasons. I was not 
thinking of myself." 

"My love! you were always so unselfish," said Miss 
Seton. "Are you really anxious about k^m? See how 
happy he looks — he cannot be so fond of her as that, 
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and so happy, and jet a deceiver. It is not possible, 
Mary." 

This was in the aftemoon, when they had come out 
to the lawn with their work, and the two lovers were 
still together — not staying in one place, as their 
eiders did, but flitting across the line of vision now and 
then, and, as it were, pervading the atmosphere with a 
certain flavour of romance and happiness. 

"I did not say he was a deceiver — he dared not 
be a deceiver to Winnie," said Mrs. Ochterlony; "there 
may be other sins than'that." 

"Oh, Mary, don't speak as if you thonght it would 
tum out badly," cried Aunt Agatha, dasping her hands; 
and she looked into Mrs. Ochterlony's face as if some- 
how she had the power by retracting her opinion to 
prevent things from tuming out badly. Mary was not 
a stoic, nor above the sway of all the influences around 
her. She could not resist the soft pleading eyes that 
looked into her face, nor the fascination of her young 
sister^s happiness. She held her peace, and even did 
her best to smile upon the spectacle, and to hope in 
her heart that true love might work magically upon 
the man who had now, beyond redemption, Winnie's 
fnture in his hands. For her own part, she shrank 
fi*om him with a vague sense of alarm and danger; 
and had it been possible to do any good by it, would 
have feit herseif capable of any exertion to cast the 
intruder out Bat it was evident that under present 
circumstances there was no good to be done. She kept 
her boys out of his way with an instinctive dread 
which she could not explain to herseif, and shuddered 
when poor Aunt Agatha, hoping to conciliate all 
parties, set little Wilfrid for a moment on their visitor's 
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knee, and with a wistful wile reminded Iiim of the new 
family relationBhips Winnie would bring him. Mary 
took her child away with a shivering sense of peril 
which was utterly unreasonable. Why had it been 
Wilfrid of all others who was brought thus into the 
foreground? Why should it be he who was selected as 
a Symbol of the links of the future? Wilfrid was but 
an infant, and derived no further Impression from his 
momentary perch npon Captain Percival'd knee, than 
that of special curiosity tonching the beard which was 
a new kind of omament to the fatherless baby, and 
tempting for closer investigation; bnt his mother took 
him away, and carried him indoors, and disposed of 
Lim careftiUy in the room which Miss Seton had made 
into a nursery, with an anxions tremor which was 
utterly absurd and out of all reason. But though in- 
stinct acted upon her to this extent, she made no 
further attempt to warn Winnie or hindei* the course of 
events which had gone too fast for her. Winnie would 
not have accepted any waming — she would have 
ßcomed the most trustworthy advice, and repulsed even 
the most just and right interference — and so would 
Mary have done in Hugh Ochterlony's case, when she 
was Winnie^s age. Thus her mouth was shut, and she 
could say nothing. She watched the two with a 
pathetic sense of impotence as they went and came, 
thinking, oh, if she could but make him what Hugh 
Ochterlony was; and yet the Major had been far, very 
far from perfect, as the readers of this history are 
aware. When Captain Percival went away, the ladies 
were still in the garden; for it was necessary that the 
young man should go home to the Hall to join Sir 
Edward at dinner, and teil his story. Winnie, a 
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cbanged creature, stood at the garden-gate, leaning 
upon the low wall, and watched him tili he was out of 
sight; and her aunt and her sister looked at her, each 
with a certain pathos in her face. They were both 
women of experience in their difPerent ways, and there 
could not but be something pathetic to them in the 
sight of the young creatare at the height of her happi- 
ness, all-confident and fearing no evil. It came as 
natural to them to think of the shadows that must^ 
even under the happiest conditions, come over that first 
incredible brightness, as it was to her to feel that 
every härm and fear was over, and that now nothing 
could touch or injure her more. Winnie tumed sharp 
round when her lover disappeared, and caught Mary 's 
eye, and its wistful expression, and blazed up at once 
into momentary Indignation, which, however, was 
softened by the contempt of youth for all judgment 
other than its own, and by the kindly influence of her 
great happiness. She tumed round upon her sister, 
sudden and sharp as some winged creature, and set her 
all at once on her defence. 

"You do not like him," she said, "but you need 
not say anything, Mary. It does not matter what you 
say. You had your day, and would not put up with 
any interference — and I know him a hundred — a 
thousand times better than you can do; and it is my 
day now." 

'*Yes," said Mary. "I did not mean to say any- 
thing. I do not like him, and I think I have reason; 
but Winnie, dear, I would give anything in the world 
to believe that you know best now." 

"Oh, yes, I know best," said Winnie, with a soft 
laugh-, "and you will soon find out what mistakes 
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people make wlio pretend to know — for I am sure lie 
thinks there could be something said, on the otber side, 
about you." 

"Abont me," said Mary — and though she did not 
show it, but stood before her sister like a stately tower 
firm on its foundation, she was aware of a thrill of 
netvous trembling that ran through her limbs, and 
took the strength out of them. "What did he' say 
about me?" 

^^He seemed to think there was something that 
might be said," said Winnie, lightly. "He was a^id 
of you. He said you knew that he knew all about 
you; see what foolish ideas people take up! and I 
said," Winnie went on, drawing herseif up tall and 
straight by her stately sister's side, with that süperb 
assumption of dignity which is fair to see at her age, 
"that there never could be anything about you that he 
and all the world might not know!" 

Mary put out her band, looking stately and firm as 
she did so — but in truth it was done half groping 
out of a sudden mist that had come up about her. 
"Thank you, Winnie," she said, with a smile that had 
anguish in it; and Winnie with a sudden tender im- 
pulse out of her own happiness, feeling for the first 
time the contrast, looked at Mary's black dress beside 
her own light one, and at Mary's hair as bright as her 
own, which was put away beneath that cap which she 
had so often mocked at, and threw her arms round her 
sister with a sudden thrill of compassion and tendemess 
unlike anything she had ever feit before. 

"Oh, Mary, dear!" she cried, "does it seem heart- 
less to be so happy and yet to know that you " 

"No," said Mary, steadily — taking the girl, who 
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was as passionate in her repentance as in her rebellion, 
to her own bosom. "No, Winnie; no, my darling — 
I am not such a poor sonl as that. I have had my 
day." 

And it was thns that the cloud roUed off, or seemed 
to roll off, and that even in the midst of that sharp 
reminder of the pain which life might still have in 
Store for her, the touch of natnre came to heal and 
help. The enemy who knew all about it might have 
come in bringing with him sickening suggestions of 
borrible härm and mischief ; but anything he could do 
would be in vain here, where everybody knew more 
about her still; and to have gained as she thought her 
little sister's heart, was a wonderful solace and con- 
solation. Thus Mary's faith was revived again at the 
moment when it was most sorely shaken, and she began 
to feel, with a grateful sense of peace and security, the 
comfort of being, as Aunt Agatha said, among her 
own ^ends. 



CHAPTEß XVIII. 

The announcement of Winnie's engagement made, 
as was to be looked for, a considerable commotion 
among all the people connected with her. The very 
next moming Sir Edward himself came down to the 
Cottage with a very serious face. He had been dis- 
posed to play with the budding affection and to take 
pleasure in tbe sight of the two young creatures as 
they ^w towards each other; for Percival, though in 
love, was not without prudence (bis friend thought), 
and Winnie, though very open to impressions, was ca- 
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pricious and fancifol, aud not tlie kind of girl, Sir Ed- 
ward imagined, to say Yes to the first man who asked 
her. Thus the only sensible adviser on the spot had 
wilfuUy blinded himself. It had not occorred to him 
that Winnie might think of Percival, not as the first 
man who had ever asked her, but as the only man 
whom she loved; nor that Percival, though prudent 
enough, liked his own way, and was as liable to be 
carried away by passion as a better man. These re- 
flections had not come into Sir Edward^s head, and con- 
sequently he had rather enconraged the growing tender- 
ness, which now all at once had tumed into eamest, 
and had become a matter of responsibility and serious 
concem. Sir Edward came into Miss Seton^s pretty 
drawing-room with care on his brow. The yoimg 
people had gone out together to Kirtell-side to visit the 
spot of their momentous interview, and doubtless to go 
over it all again, as people do at that foolish moment, 
and only Aunt Agatha and Mrs. Ochterlony were at 
home. Sir Edward went in, and sat down between 
the two ladies, and offered his salutations with a pen- 
sive gravity which made Mary smile, but brought a 
cloud of disquietude over Aunt Agatha^s genüe coun- 
tenance. He sighed as he said it was a fine day. He 
even looked sympathetically at the roses, as if he knew 
of some evil that was about to befall them; — and his 
old neighbour knew his ways and knew that he meant 
something, and with natural consciousness divined at 
once what it was. 

"You have heard what has happened," said Aunt 
Agatha, trembling a little, and laying down her work. 
"It is so kind of you to come over at once; but I do 
hope that is not why you are looking so grave?" 
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"Am I looking grave?" said Sir Edward, Clearing 
up in an elaborate way; "I did not mean it, I am sore. 
I supposer we ought to have seen it coming and been 
prepared; but these sort of things always take one by 
snrprise. I did not think Winnie was the girl to — to 
make up her mind all at once, you know — the 
very first man that asked her. I suppose it was my 
mistake." 

"If you think it was the very first that asked her!" 
med Aurit Agatha, who feit this reproach go to her 
heart, "it ü a mistake. She is only eighteen — a mere 
child — but I was saying to Mary only yesterday, that 
it was not for want of being admired " 

"Oh, yes," said Sir Edward, with a little wave of 
his band, "we all know she has been admired. One^s 
eyes alone would have proved that; and she deserves 
to be admired; and that is generally a girFs chief 
stronghold, in my opinion. She knows it, and leams 
her own value, and does not yield to the first fellow 
who has the boldness to say right out " 

"I assure you, Sir Edward," said Aunt Agatha, 
growing red and very erect in her chair, and assuming 
a steadiness which was unfortunately quite contradicted 
by the passionate quiver of her lip, "that you do 
Winnie great injustice — so far as being the first 
goes 



"What does it matter if he were the first or the 
fiftieth, if she likes him?" said Mary, who had begun 
by being much amused, but who had ended by being 
a little indignant; for she had herseif married at eighteen 
and never had a lover but Hugh Ochterlony, and feit 
lierself disapproved of along with her sister. 

lipon which Sir Edward shook his head. 

Madwma Mary, 1. 1«^ 
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'^Certainly, my dear Mary, if she likes him," süd 
the Baronet; '^but the discouraging thing is, Üiat an. 
inexperienced girl — a girl so very well brought up as 
Winnie has been — shonld allow herseif, as I have 
Said, to like the very first man who presents himself. 
One would have thought some sort of introdnction was 
necessary before such a thought could have penetrated 
into her mind. After she had been obliged to receive 

it in that way — then, indeed But I am aware 

that there are people who have not my scruples," said 
Sir Edward, with a sigh; for he was, as all the neigh- 
bourhood was aware, a man of the most delicate 
mind. 

'^If you think my dear, pure-minded child is not 
scrupulous, Sir Edward!" cried poor Aunt Agatha — 
but her emotion was so great that her voice failed her; 
and Mary, half amused and half angry, was the only 
Champion left forWinnie^s character, thus unexpectedly 
assailed. 

"Poor child, I think she is getting very hard 
measure," said Mary. "I don't mean to blame you, 
but I think both of you encouraged her up to the last 
moment. You let them be always together, and smiled 
on them; and they are young, and what eise could you 
expect? It is more delicate to love than to flirt," said 
Mrs. Ochterlony. She had not been nearly so well 
brought up as her sister, nor with such advanced 
views, and what she said brought a passing blush upon 
her matron cheek. Winnie could have discussed all 
about love without the shadow of a blush, but that was 
only the result of the chronological difiPerence, and had 
nothing to do with purity of heart. 

"If we have had undue confidence," said Sir Ed- 
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^waxd, with a sigh, *'we will have to pay for it. Mary 

speaks — as I have heard many women speak — with- 

out making any confiideration of the shock it must be 

to a delicate yonng girl; and I think, affcer the share 

which I may say I have myself had in Winnie^s educa- 

tion, that I might be permitted to express my surprise; 

Aüd Percival onght to have shown a greater regard for 

the sacredness of hospitalily. I cannot but say that I 

Ufas very much vexed and surprised." 

It may well be supposed that such an address, after 
poor Annt Agatha's delight and ezoltation in her child^s 
joy, and her willingness to see with Winnie's eyes and 
accept Winnie's lover on his own authority, was a most 
confounding utterance. She sat silent, poor lady, with 
her Ups apart and her eyes wide open, and a kind of 
feeling that it was all over with Winnie in her heart. 
Annt Agatha was ready to fight her darling's battles 
to her last gasp, but she was not prepared to be put 
down and made an end of in this summary way. She 
had all sorts of pretty lady-like deprecations about their 
youth and Winnie's inexperience ready in her mind, 
and had rather hoped to be assured that to have her 
favourite thus early settled in life was the very best 
that anybody would desire for her. Miss Seton had 
been so glad to think in former days that Sir Edward 
always understood her, and she had thought Winnie's 
interests. were as dear to him as if she had been a child 
of his own; and now to think that Sir Edward regarded 
an event so important for Winnie as an evidence of 
indelicacy on her part, and of a kind of treachery on 
her loyer'sl All Üiat Aunt Agatha could do was to 
throw an appealing look at Mary, who had hitherto 
been the only one dissatisfied or disapproving. She 

15* 
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knew more abont Captain Percival than any oae. 
Wonld not ehe say a word for them now? 

"He must have thought that was wbat 7011 meant 
when yon let them be so mach together,^' said Mary. 
"I think, if you will forgive me, Sir Edward, that it 
is not their fault." 

Sir Edward answered this reproach only by a sigh. 
He was in a despondent rather than a combative State 
of mind. "And you see I do not know so much as I 
should like to know about him," he said, evading the 
personal question. "He is a very nice fellow; bat I 
told you äie other day I did not consider him a paladin; 
and whether he has enough to live upon,. or anything 
to settle on her — My dear Mary, at least you will 
agree with me, that considering how short a time they 
have known each other, things have gone a great deal 
too far." 

"I do not know how long they have known each 
other," said Mary, who now feit herseif called upon ab- 
solutely to take Aunt Agatha^s part 

"Ah, I know," said Sir Edward, "and so does your 
aunt; and things did not go at rail-road speed like this 
in owr days. It is only about six weeks, and they are 
engaged to be marriedl I suppose you know as much 
about him as anybody — or so he gave me to under- 
stand at least*, and do you think him a good match for 
your young sister?" added Sir Edward, with a tone of 
superior virtue which went to Mary's heart 

Mary was too true a woman not to be a par- 
tisan, and had the feminine gift of putting her own 
private sentiments out of the question in comparison 
with the cause which she had to advocate; bat still it 
was an embarrassing question, especially as Aunt Agatha 
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was looking at her with the most patlietic appeal in her 
eyes. 

"1 know very little of Oaptain Percival," she said; 
"I saw him once only in India, and it was at a mo- 
ment very painful to me. But Winnie likes him — 
and you must have approved of him, Sir Edward, or 
you would not have brought him here." 

Upon which Aunt Agatha rose and kissed Mary, 
recognising perfecüy that she did not commit herseif on 
the merits of the case , but at the same time snstained 
it by her support. Sir Edward, for his part, tumed a 
deaf ear to äie implied reproach, bat still kept np his 
melancholy view of the matter, and shook his head. 

"He has good connexions," he said; "his mother 
was a great friend of mine. In other circnmstances, 
and could we have made up our minds to it at the 

proper moment, she might have been Lady . But 

it is vain to talk of that. I think we might push him 
a little if he would devote himself steadily to his pro- 
fession; but what can be expected from a man who 
wants to marry at five-and-twenty? I myself," said Sir 
Edward, with dignity, "though Öie eldest son — " 

" Yes,^^ said Aunt Agatha, unable to restrain herseif 
longer, "and see what has come of it. You are all by 
yourself at the Hall, and not a soul belonging to 
you; and to see Francis Ochterlony with his statues 
and nonsense! — Oh, Sir Edward! when you might 
have had a dozen lovely children growing up round 
you — " 

"Heaven forbid!" said Sir Edward, piously; and 
then he sighed — perhaps only from the mild mel- 
ancholy which possessed him at the moment, and was 
occasioned by Winnie's indelicate haste to fall in love; 
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perhaps, also, from some tonch of personal feeling. A 
dozen lovely children might be rather too heavy an 
amonnt of happiness, while yet a modified bliss wotüd 
have been sweet He sighed and leant bis bead npon 
bis band, and witbdrew into bimself for tbe moment in 
tbat interesting way wbicb was babitnal to bim, and 
bad gained bim tbe titie of "poor Sir Edward." It 
migbt be very foolish for a man (wbo bad bis own way 
to make in tbe world) to marry at five-and-twenty; but 
still, perbaps it was ratber more ifoolisb wben a man 
did not marry at all , and was left in bis old age all 
alone in a great vacant boose. But natorally, it was 
not this view of tbe matter wbicb be displayed to bis 
feminine companions, wbo were botb women enougb to 
bave triumpbed a litde over sncb a confession of failnre. 
He bad a fine bead, tbougb be was old, and bis band 
was as delicate and almost as pale as ivory, and he 
conld not bat know tbat be looked interesting in tbat 
particnlar attitude, tbougb, no doubt, it was bis soll- 
citude for tbese two indiscreet young people wbich 
cbiefly moved bim. ''I am quite at a loss wbat to do,^' 
be Said. ^'Mrs. Percival is a very fond motber, and 
sbe will naturally look to me for an account of all tbis; 
and tbere is your Uncle Penrose, Mary — a man I 
could never bear, as you all know — be will come in 
all baste, of course, and insist upon Settlements and so 
fortb; and wby all tbis responsibility sbould come on 
me, wbo bave no desire in tbis world but for tranquillity 
and peace — " 

"It need not come on you," said Mrs. Ocbterlony; 
"we are not very great business people, but still, with 
Aunt Agatba and myself — " 

Sir Edward smiled. Tbe idea diverted bim so much 
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ihat he raised his head from his hand. ^'My dear 
Mary," he said, "I have the very highest opinion of 
yoxir capacity; but in a matter of this kind, for in- 
stance — And I am not so utterly selfish as to forsake 
my cid neighboor in distress.'^ 

Here Annt Agatha took up her own defence. '*I 
don't consider that I am in distress," she said. "I mnst 
say, I did not expect anything like this, Sir Edward, 
from you. If it had been Mr. Penrose, with his mer- 
cenary ideas — I was very fond of Mary's poor dear 
mamma, and I don^t mean any reflection on her, poor 
darling — but I sappose that is how it always happens 
with people in trade. Mr. Penrose is always a trial, 
and Mary knows that; but I hope I am able to bear 
something for my dear child's sake," Aunt Agatha con- 
tinued, growing a Utile excited; "though I never 
thonght that I should have to bear — " and then the 
poor lady gave a stifled sob, and added in the midst of 
it, "this from you!" 

This was a kind of climax which had arrived be- 
fore in the familiär friendship so long existing between 
the Hall and the Cottage. The two principals knew 
how to make it up better than the spectator did who 
was looking on with a little alarm and a little amuse- 
ment. Perhaps it was as well that Mary was called 
away to her own individual concems, and had to leave 
Aunt Agatha and Sir Edward in the height of their 
misunderstanding. Mary went away to her children, 
and perhaps it was only in the ordinaiy course of 
human nature that when she went into the nursery 
among those three little human creatures, who were so 
entirely dependent upon herseif, there should be a 
smile upon her face as she thought of the two old 
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people ahe had left. It seemed to her, as perhaps it 
seems to most women in the presence of their ovm 
children, at sight of those three boys — who were 
"mere babies" to Aunt Agatha, but to Mary the most 
important existences in the world — as if this serio- 
comic dispute about Winnie's love affairs was the most 
quaintly-ridicalous exhibition. When she was con- 
scious of this thought in her own mind, she rebuked it, 
of course; but at the first glance it seemed as if Winnie^s 
falling in love was so trivial a matter — so litüe to be 
put in comparison with the grave cares of life. There 
are moments when the eider women, who have long 
passed through aU that, and have entered upon another 
stage of existence, cannot but smile at the love-matters, 
without considering that life itself is often decided by 
the complexion of the early romänce, which seems to 
belong only to its lighter and less serious side. Sir 
Edward and Aunt Agatha for their part had never, 
old as they both were, got beyond the first stage — 
and it was natural it should bulk larger in their eyes. 
And this time it was they who were right, and not 
Mary, whose children were but children, and in no 
danger of any härm. Whereas, poor Winnie, at the 
top of happiness — gay, reckless, daring, and assured 
of her own future felicity — was in reality a creatore 
in deadly peril and wavering on the verge of her 
fate. 

But when the day had come to an end, and Cap- 
tain Percival had at last retired, and Winnie, a little 
languid after her lover^s departure, sat by the open 
window watching, no longer with despite or displeasure, 
the Star of light which shone over the tree-tops £rom 
the Hall, there occurred a scene of a different desorip- 
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tion. But for the entire change in Wimiie's looks and 

maxiner, the absence of the embroideiy frame at which 

slie had worked so violently, and the languid softened 

grsLce with which she had Üirown herseif down upon a 

low chaiT) too happy and content to feel called upon 

to do anything, the three ladies were just as they had 

been a few evenings before; that is to say, that Aunt 

Agatha and Mary, to neither of whom any change was 

possible, were just as they had been before, while to 

the girl at the window, everything in heaven and earth 

liad changed. The two others had had their day and 

were done with it. Though Miss Seton was still 

scarcely an old woman, and Mary was in the füll 

^dgour and beauty of life, they were both ashore high 

up upon the beach, beyond the ränge of the highest 

tide; while the other, in her boat of hope, was playing 

with the rippling incoming waters, and preparing to 

put to sea. It was not in nature that the two who had 

been at sea, and knew all the storms and dangers, 

should not look at her wistfuUy in her happy ignorance, 

perhaps even they looked at her with a certain envy 

too. But Aunt Agatha was not a woman who could 

let either well or ill alone — and it was she who dis- 

tnrbed the household calm which might have been pro- 

found that night, so far as Winnie was concemed. 

"My dear love," said Aunt Agatha, with a tinudilj 
which implied something to teil, ** Sir Kdwc-u-d has been 
here. Captain Percival had told him, you kiiow — " 
"Yes," Said Winnie, carelessly, "1 kiiow.'' 
"And, my darling," said Miss Setou, '"I am 
it is what I never could have expected irom him, wLi 
was always such a friend; but I fiometimes think 
gets a little stränge — as he gets old, you know^ — ** 
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This was what the nnprincipled woman said, not 
caring in the least how much ehe slandered Sir Edward, 
or anybody eise in the world, so long as she gave a 
litde comfort to the chüd of her heart. And as for 
Winnie, thoogh she had been brought up at bis feet, 
as it were, and was snpposed hj himself and others to 
love bim like a child of bis own, she took no notice of 
this nnfounded accnsation. She was tbinking of qnite 
a different person, jnst as Aunt Agatha was tbinking 
of her, and Mary of her boys. They were women, 
eacb preoccapied and absorbed in somebody eise, and 
they did not care abont justice. And tbns Sir Edward 
for the moment fared badly among them, thongb, if 
any outside assailant had attacked bim, they wooLd all 
have fongbt for bim to the deatb. 

^'WeU!^' said Winnie, still very carelessly, as Miss 
Seton came to a sndden stop. 

*^My dear love!" said Annt Agatha, *'be bas not a 
Word to say against Captain Percival, that I can 
see— " 

"Against Edward?^' cried Winnie, raising berself 
np. "Good gracions, Annt Agatha, wbat are yon 
tbinking of? Against Edward! I sboold like to know 
wbat he could say. Eis own god-father — and bis 
motber was once engaged to bim — and he is as good 
as a relation, and the nearest Mend he bas. Wbat 
could he possibly have to say? And besides, it was 
he wbo brought bim bere; and we think he will leave 
US the most of bis money," Winnie said, hastily — and 
then was very sorry for wbat she had said, and blusbed 
scarlet and bit her Ups, but it was too late to draw 
back. 

"Winnie," said Miss Seton, solemnly. "If he has 
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been calcnlating upon what people will leave to him 
^wheo. they die, I will think it is all tnie that Sir Ed- 
ward Said." 

'^You Said Sir Edward did not say anything,^' cried 
Winnie. "What is it yon have heard? It is of no 
use trying to deeeive me. If there has been anything 
Said against him, it is Mary who had said it. I can 
see by her face it is Mary. And if she is to be heard 
against Aün," cried Winnie, rising up in a blaze of 
wrath and Indignation, "it is only just that he should 
be heard on the other side. He is too good and too 
kind to say things abont my sister to me; bnt Mary is 
only a woman, and of conrse she does not mind what 
she says. She can blacken a man behind his back, 
thongh he is far too honourable and too — too delicate 
to say what he knows of herP^ 

This unlooked for assault tookMaiy so entirely by 
surprise, that she looked up with a certain bewilder- 
ment, and could not find a word to say. As for Annt 
Agatha, she too rose and took Winnie's hands, and 
put her arms round her as much as the angry girl 
Would permit. 

"It was not Mary," she said. "Oh, Winnie, my 
darling, if it was for your good, and an ease to my 
mind, and better for you in lifo — if it was for your 
good, my dear love — ihat is what we aie aU think- 
ing of — could not you give him up?" 

It was, perhaps, the boldest thing Aunt Agatha 
had ever done in all her gentle life — and even Win- 
nie could not but be influenced by such unusual reso- 
lution. She made a wild effort to escape for the first 
moment, and stood with her hands held fast in Aimt 
Agatha^s hands, averting her angry face, and refosing 
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to answer. But when she feit herself still held fast, 
and that her Dond guardian had the cotirage to hold to 
her question, Winnie's anger tumed into another kind 
of passion. The tears came ponring to her eyes in a 
sudden violent flood, which she neither tried to stop 
nor to hide. "No!" cried Winnie, with the big thunder- 
drops falling hot and heavy. '^What is mt/ good with- 
out him? If it was for my hann I shonldnH care. 
Don't hold me, don't look at me, Annt Agatha! I 
don't care for anything in the world bnt Edward. I 
woald not give him up — no , not if it was to break 
everybody's heart What is it all to me without Ed- 
ward?" cried the passionate girl. And when Miss 
Seton let her go, she threw herself on her chair again, 
with the tears Coming in floods, bat still fadng them 
both through this storm-shower with crimson cheeks 
and shining eyes. As for poor Aunt Agatha, she too 
tottered back to her chair, frightened and abashed, as 
well as in distress; for young ladies had not been in 
the habit of talking so fireely in her days. 

"Oh, Winnie — and we have loved you all yonr 
life; and you have only known him a few weeks," she 
Said, faltering, and wiüi a natnral groan. 

'^I cannot help it," said Winnie; "you may think 
me a wretch, but I like him best Isn't it natural I 
should like him best? Mary did, and ran away, 
and nobody was shocked at her; and even you your- 
seif " 

'^I never, never, could have said such a thing all 
my life!" cried Aunt Agatha, with a maiden blush 
upon her sweet old cheeks. 

"If you had, you would not have been a as 

you are now," said the dauntless Wimiie; and she re- 
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coyered in the twinkling of an eye, and wiped away 
her tears, and was berself again. Possibly what she 
bad Said was troe and natural, as she asserted; but it 
is an unquestionable fact, that neither her aunt nor 
her sister could have said it for their lives. She was 
a joong lady of the nineteenth centory, and she acted 
accordingly; bnt it is a certain fact, as Aunt Agatha 
justly observed, whatever people may think now, that 
girls did not speak like that in our day. 



CHAPTEß XIX. 

The few weeks wbich ensued were the most stormy 
and troublous period of all Miss Seton's life; and through 
her there was naturally a considerable disturbance of 
the peace of the Cottage. Though she lived so quietly, 
she had what is called in the country "a large circle,'^ 
and had dwelt among her own people all her life, and 
was known to everybody about. It was a quiet neigh- 
bonrhood, but yet there never was a neighbourhood so 
quiet as not to have correspondents and relations liying 
out in the world, to whom all news went, and from 
whom all news came. And there were a number of 
^^families^' about Kirtell, not great people certainly, 
but Tery respectable people, gentry, and well-connected 
persons hanging on by yarious liiiks to the great world. 
In this way Winnie's engagement, which nobody wanted 
to conceal, came to be known far and wide, as such, 
facts are so apt to get known. And a great many 
people out in the world, who had once known Miss 
Seton, wrote letters to her, in which they suggested 
that perhaps she had forgotten them, but hoped that 
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she would excuse them, and attribute it to the regard 
which they had never ceased to feel for her, if ihey 
asked, Did she know Captain Percival very well, who 
was Said to be engaged to her pretty niece? Had she 
heard what happened in the Isle of Man when his 
regiment was stationed there? and why it was that he 
did not go ont to Gribraltar after he had got that ap- 
pointment? Other people, who did not know Aunt 
Agatha, took what was after all the more disagreeable 
Step of writing to their friends in the parish about the 
young man, whose career had certainly left traces, as 
it appeared, upon the memory of his generation. To 
rise every moming with a sense that such an episde 
might be awaiting her on the breakfast-table — or to 
receive a visitor with the horrible conviction that she 
had come to look into her face, and hold her band, 
and be confidential and sympathetic, and deliver a 
solemn waming — was an ordeal which Aunt Agatha 
found it hard to bear. She was a woman who never 
forgot her character as a maiden lady, and liked to be 
justified by precedents and to be approved of by all 
the World. And these repeated remonstrances had no 
doubt a great efifect upon her mind. They filled her 
with terrible misgivings and embittered her lifo, and 
drove her now and then into so great a panic that she 
feit disposed to thrust Captain Percival out of the house 
and forbid his reappearance there. But then, Winnie. 
Winnie was not the girl to submit to any such violent 
remedies. If she could not see her lover there, she 
would find means to see him somewhere eise. If she 
could not be married to him with stately propriety in 
her parish church, she would manage to marry him 
somehow in any irregulär way, and she would by no 
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means hesitate to say so or shrink firom the respon- 
sibility. And if it must be done, would it not be bet- 
ter that it should be done correctly, than incorrectly, 
and with all things decent and in order? Tlias poor 
Aunt Agatha would mnse as she gathered up her 
bandle of letters. It might have been all very well 
for parents to exercise their authority in the days when 
their children obeyed them; bat what was the ose of 
issuing commands to which nobody would pay any 
attention? Winnie had very plainly expressed her 
preferenoe for her own happiness rather than her aunt^s 
peace of mind; and though Miss Seton would never 
have eonsented to admit that Winnie was anything less 
than the most beautiful character, still she was aware 
that unreasoning obedience was not her faculty. Besides, 
another sentiment began to mingle with this prudential 
consideration. Everybody was against the poor young 
man. The first letters she received about him made 
her miserable; but affcer that there was no doubt a 
revulsion. Everybody was against him, poor fel- 
low! — and he was so young, and could not, after 
all, have done so much härm in the world. "He 
has not had the time, Mary,^^ she said, with an appeal 
to Mrs. Ochterlony for support "If he had been doing 
wrong firom his very cradle, he could not have had the 
time." She could not refuse to believe what was told 
her, and yet notwithstanding her belief she düng to 
the culprit. If he had found any other advocate it 
might have been dififerent; but nobody took the other 
side of the questioii: nobody wrote a pretty letter to 
say what a dear fellow he was, and how glad his 
friends were to think he had found some one worthy 
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of liim — not even his mother; and Aunt Agatha's 
heart accordingly became the awoeato del ddavolo. Fair 
play was due even to Gaptain Percival. It was im- 
poBsible to leave him assailed as he was by so many 
without one ^end. 

It was a curious sight to see how she -at once re- 
ceived and ignored all the Information thus conTeyed 
to her. A woman of a harder type would probably, 
as women do, have imputed motives, and settled the 
matter with the general conclusion that '^an enemy 
hath done this;^^ bnt Annt Agatha could not help, for 
the moment at least, believing in everybody. She 
could not say right out, ^^It is not true," even to the 
veriest impostor who deceived and got money £rom her, 
and their name was legion. In her own innocent soul 
she had no belief in lies, and could not understand 
them 'j and it was easier for her to give credence to the 
wildest marvel than to believe that anybody could teil 
her a deliberate falsehood. She would have kissed the 
ladies who wrote to her of those stories about Gaptain 
Percival, and cried and wrung her hands, and asked, 
What could she do? — and yet her heart was by no 
means turned against him, notwithstanding her belief 
in what everybody said; which is a stränge and novel 
instance, well enough known to social philosophers, 
but seldom remarked upon, of the small practical in- 
fluence of belief upon life. "How can it be a lie, my 
dear child? what motive could they all have to teil 
lies?" she would say to Winnie, moumftilly; and yet 
ten minutes after, when it was Mrs. Ochterlony she 
was speaking to, she would make her piteous appeal 
for him, poor fellow! — "Everybody is against him; 
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and he is so young still; and bh, Mary, how mnch he 
must need looking after," Aunt Agatha wonld say, "if 
it is all true!" 

Perhaps it was stranger still that Mary, who did 
not like Captain Percival, and was eonvinced of the 
trath of all the stories told of him, and knew in her 
heart that he was her enemy and would not scruple to 
do her härm if the chance should come in his way — 
was also a little moved by the same argument. Every- 
body was against him. It was the Cottage against the 
World, so far as he was concerned; and even Mrs. 
Ochterlony, though she* ought to have known better, 
could not help feeling herseif one of a "side," and toa 
certain extent feit her honour pledged to the defence 
of her sister's lover. Had she, in the very heart of this 
stronghold which was standing out for him so stoutly, 
lifted up a testimony against him, she would have feit 
herseif in some respects a domestic traitor. She might 
be silent on the subject, and avoid all comment, but 
she could not utter an adverse opinion, or join in with 
the general voice against which Aunt Agatha and 
Winnie stood forth so steadfastly. As for Winnie, every 
Word that was said to his detriment made her more 
determined to adhere to him. What did it matter 
whether he was good or bad, so long as it was indis- 
putably hef There was but one Edward Percival in 
the World, and he would still be Edward Percival if 
he had committed a dozen murders, or gambled twenty 
fortunes away. Such was Winnie's defiant way of 
treating the matter which concerned her more closely 
than anybody eise. She carried things with a high 
band in those days. All the world was against her, 
and she scomed the world. She attributed motives, 
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though Aunt Agatha did not. Slie said it was envy 
and jealoosy and all tbe evil passions. She made wild 
counter-accusations, in tlie style of that literature which 
sets forth the skeleton in every man's closet Who 
could teil what little incidents could be found out ia 
the private history of the ladies who had so much to 
say about Captain Percival? This is so ordinary a 
mode of defence, that no doubt it is natural, and 
Winnie went into it with good will. Thus bis Standard 
was planted upon the Cottage, and however unkindly 
people might think of bim outside, sbelter and support 
were always to be found within. Even Peggy, though 
she did not always agree with her mistress, feit, as 
Mfs. Ochterlony did, that she was one of a side, and 
became a partisan with an eamestness that was impos- 
sible to Mary. Sir Edward shook bis head still, but 
he was disarmed by the close phalanx and the deter- 
mined aspect of Percivars defenders. "It is true love," 
he said in bis sentimental way; "and love can work 
miracles when everything eise has failed. It may be 
bis salvation." This was what he wrote to Percival's 
mother, who, up to this moment, had been but doubt- 
ful in her approbation, and very anxious, and uncer- 
tain, as she said, whether she ought not to teil Miss 
Seton that Edward had been "foolish." He had been 
"foolish^" even in bis mother's opii^ion; and bis other 
critics were, some of them, so tolerant as to say "gay," 
and some "wild," while a few used a more solemn 
style of diction; — but everybody was against him, 
whatever terms they might employ; everybody except 
the ladies at the Cottage, who set up bis Standard, and 
accepted him with all bis iniquities upon bis head. 
It may be worth while at this point, before Mr. 
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Penrose arrives, who played so important a part in the 
business, to say a word about the poor young man who 
was thus universally assailed. He was five-and-twenty 
and a young man of expectations. Though he had 
spent every farthing which came to himself at his 
majority, and a good deal more than that, still his 
mother had a nice estate, and Sir Edward was his god- 
father, and the world was füll of obliging tradespeople 
and other amiable persons. He was a handsome fel- 
low, nearly six feet high, with plenty of hair, and a 
moustache of the most charming growth. The hair 
was of duU brown, which was rather a disadvantage to 
him, but then it went perfectly well with his pale com- 
plexion, and suited the cloudy look over the eyes, 
which was the most characteristic point in his face. 
The eyes themselves were good, and had, when they 
chose, a sufficiently frank expression, but there lay 
about the eyebrows a number of lurking hidden lines 
which looked like mischief — lines which could be 
brought into action at any moment, and could scowl, 
or lower, or brood, according to the fancy of their 
owner. Some people thought this uncertainty in his 
face was its greatest charm; you could never teil what 
a moment might bring forth from that moveable and 
changing forehead. It was suggestive, as a great many 
persons thought — suggestive of stonn and thunder, 
and sudden disturbance, or even in some eyes of 
cruelty and gloom — though he was a fine young 
man, and gay and fond of his pleasure. Winnie, as 
may be supposed, was not of this latter opinion. She 
even loved to bring out those hidden lines, and call the 
shadows over his face, for the pleasure of seeing how 
they melted away again, according to the use and wont 
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of young ladies. It was a sort of uncertainty that was 
permissible to him, who had been a spoiled child, and 
whom everybody, at the beginning of bis career, had 
petted and taken notice of; but possibly it was a qua- 
lity whicb would not have called forth much admira- 
tion from a wife. 

And with Winnie Standing by him as she did — 
clinging to him closer at every new accusation, and 
proclaiming, without faltering, her indifference to any- 
thing that could be said, and her conviction that the 
worse he was the more need he had of her — Captain 
Percival, too, took matters very lightly. The two 
foolish young creatures even came to laugh, and make 
fun of it in their way. "Here is Aunt Agatha Coming 
with another letter; I wonder if it is to say that I poi- 
soned my grandmother, this time?" cried the young 
man; and they both laughed as if it was the best joke 
in the world. If ever there was a moment in which, 
when they were alone, Winnie did take a momentary 
thought of the seriousness of the position, her gravity 
soon dissipated itself. "I know you have been very 
naughty," she would say, clasping her pretty hands 
upon his arm; "but you will never, never do it again,^^ 
and the lover, thus appealed to, would make the ten- 
derest and most eager assurances. What temptation 
could he ever have to be "naughty" with such an 
angel by his side? Ai^d Winnie was pleased enough 
to play the part of the angel — though that was not, 
perhaps, her most characteristic development — and 
went home füll of happiness and security; despising the 
World which never had understood Edward, and think- 
ing with triumph of the disappointed women less happy 
than herseif, who, out of revenge, had no doubt got up 
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this oTitcry against him. "For I don't mean to defend 
him out and out," she said, her eyes sparkling with 
malice and exultation; "I donH mean to saj that he 
has not behaved very badly to a great many people:" 
and there was a certain sweet self-glorification in the 
thonght which intoxicated Winnie. It was wicked, but 
somehow she liked him better for having behaved badly 
to a great many people: and naturally any kind of 
reasoning was entirely ineffectual with a foolish girl 
wbo had taken such an idea into her mind. 

Thus things went on; and Percival went away and 
retumed again, and paid many flying visits, and, pre- 
sent and absent, absorbed aUWinnie's thoughts. Itwas 
not only a first love, but it was a first oceupation to 
the young woman, who had never feit, up to this time, 
that she had a sufficient sphere for her energies. Now 
she could look forward to being married, to receiving 
all the presents, and being busy about all the business 
of that important moment; and beyond lay life — life 
without any one to restrain her, without even the bon- 
dage of habit, and the necessity of taking into consi- 
deration what people would think. Winnie said frankly 
that she would go with him anywhere, that she did not 
mind if it was India, or even the Cape of Good Hope; 
and her eyes sparkled to think of the everything new 
which would replace to her all the old bonds and limits: 
though, in one point of view, this was a cruel satisfac- 
tion, and very wounding and injurious to some of the 
other people concerned. 

"Oh, Winnie, my darling! and what am I to do 
without you?" Aunt Agatha would cry; and the girl 
would kiss her in her laughing way. "It must have 
come, sooner or later," she said; "you always said so 
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yourself. I don't see why you sbould not get married 
too, Au^t Agatha; you are perfectly beautiful some- 
times, and a great deal younger than — many people; 
or, at least, you will have Mary to be your busband/' 
Winnie would add, with a laugh, and a touch of affec- 
tionate spite: for tbe two sisters, it must be allowed, 
were not to say fond of eacb otber. Mary bad been 
brougbt up differently, and was often annoyed, and 
sometimes sbocked, by Winnie's ways: and Winnie — 
tbougb at times sbe seemed disposed to make friends 
with her sister — could not help thinking of Mary as 
somehow at tbe bottom of all tliat had been said about 
Edward. This, indeed, was an idea which her lover 
and she shared: and Mary's life was not made plea- 
santer to her by tbe constant implication that be, too, 
could teil something about her — which she despised 
too much to take any notice of, but which yet was an 
offence and an insult. So that on tbe whole — even 
before the amval of Mr. Penrose — the Cottage on 
Kirtell-side, though as bowery and fair as ever, was, in 
reality, an agitated and even an uncomfortable home. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Mr. Penrose was the uncle of Mary and Winnie, 
their mother's only brother. Mrs. Seton had come from 
Liverpool originally, and though herseif very "nice," 
liad not been, according to Aunt Agatba's opinion, "of 
a nice class." And her brother shared the evil condi- 
tions, without sharing the good. He was of his class 
soul and body, and it was not a nice class — and, to 
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teil die truth, his nieces had been brought up to ignore 
rather than to take any pleasnre in him. He was not 
a man out of whom, under tbe best circumstances, 
mucb satisfaction could be got He was one of the 
menwho always turn up when something about money 
IS going on in a bouse. He had bad to do witb all 
the wills and Settlements in the family, tbough tbey 
were of avery limited description; but Mr. Penrose did 
not despise small tliings, and was of opinion, that even 
if you bad only a hundred pounds, you ought to know 
all about it, and bow to take care of it. And be bad 
once been very kind to Aunt Agatha, who was always 
defective in her arithmetic, and who, in earlier days, 
while sbe still thought of a possible change in her con- 
dition, had gone beyond the just limit of her income, 
and got into difficulties. Mr. Penrose bad interfered 
at that period, and had been very kind, and set her 
Rtraight, and bad given her a very telling address upon 
the value of money : and tbough Miss Seton was not one , 
of tbe people who take a favour as an injury, still sbe 
could have forgiven him a great many ill tums sooner 
than that good one. He had been very kind to her 
and had ruffled all her soft plumes, and rushed up 
against her at all her tender points; and the very sound 
of bis name was a lively irritant to Aunt Agatha. 
But be bad to be acquainted witb Winnie's engage- 
ment, and when he received the information, he lost no 
time in Coming to see about it. He was a large, 
portly, well-to-do man, witb one of bis hands always 
in his pocket, and seemed somehow to breathe money, 
and to have no ideas which did not centre in it; and 
yet be bad a good many ideas, and was a clever man 
in bis way. Witb him, as witb many people in the 
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World, there was one thing needful, and that one thing 
was monej. He thought it was a dutyto possess some- 
thing — a dutj which a man owed absolutely to hiin- 
self, and to all who belonged to him — and if be did 
not acquit himself well on this point, he was, in Mx. 
Penrose's opinion, a very indifferent sort of person. 
There is something immoral to most people in the fact 
of being poor, but to Mr. Penrose it was a crime. He 
was very' well off himself , but he was not a man to 
commtinicate of bis goods as he did of bis advice; and 
then he had himself a family, and could not be ex- 
pected to give anything except advice to bis nieces — 
and as for that one good thing, it was at their com- 
mand in the most liberal way. He came to the Cot- 
tage, which was so especially a lady's house, and per- 
vaded the whole place with bis large male person, dif- 
fusing through it that moral fragrance which still 
betrays the Englishman, the man of business, the 
Liverpool man, wherever he may happen to bless the 
earth. Perhaps in that sweet-smeUing dainty place, the 
perfume which breathed from Mr. Penrose told more 
decidedly than in the common air. As soon as you 
went in at the garden-gate you became sensible that 
the atmosphere was changed, and that a Man was 
there. Perhaps it may be thought that the presence of 
a man in Aunt Agatha's maiden bower was not what 
might be called strictly proper, and Miss Seton herseif 
had doubts on the subject; but then, Mr. Penrose never 
asked for any invitation, and it would have been very 
difficult to turn him out; and Mary was there, who at 
least was a married lady. He came without any invita- 
tion, and asked which was bis room as if it had been 
bis own house — and he complained of what he called 
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*^the smell" of the roses, and declared he wonld tear 
down all the sickly Jasmine firom the side of the honse 
if it helonged to him. All this Miss Seton endured 
silently, feeling it her duty, for Winnie's sähe, to 
keep all her connexions in good humour; bat the poor 
lady snffered terribly under the process, as everybody 
conld see. 

"I hope it is only a conditional sortof engagement," 
Mr. Penrose said, after he had made himself comfort- 
able, and had had a good dinner, and came into the 
drawing-room the first evening. The lovers had seized 
the opportunity to escape to Kirtell-side, and Mary was 
with her boys in the garden, and poor Aunt Agatha, a 
martyr of civility, was seated alone, awaiting the re- 
appearance of her guest, and smiling upon him with 
anxious politeness. He threw himself into the largest 
and most solid chair he could find, and spread himself, 
as it seemed, all over the room — a Man, coarse and 
nndisguised, in that soft feminine paradise. Poor Sir 
Edward^s graceful presence, and the elegant fignre of 
Captain Percival, made no such Impression. "I hope 
yon have not settled it all without Consulting any- 
body. To be sure, that don't matter very much; but 
I know you ladies have a summary way of settling 
such affairs." 

"Indeed, I — I am afraid — I — I hope — it is 
all settled,^' said Aunt Agatha, with tremulous dignity. 
"It is not as if there was a great deal of money to 
settle. They are not — not rieh, you know," she 
added, nervously. This was the chief Öiing to teil, and 
she was anxious to get it over at once. 

"Not rieh?" said Mr. Penrose. "No, I suppose 
not. A rieh fellow wonld not have been such a fool 
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as to entangle himself witli Winnie, who lias only lier 
pretty face; but he has sometliing, of course. The first 
thing to ascertain is, what they will have to live on, 
and what he can settle upon her. I snppose you have 
not let it go so far without having a kind of idea on 
these points?", 

"Oh, yes," said Aunt Agatha, with a very poor 
pretence at composure; "oh, yes, Mr. Penrose, that is 
all qitite right. He has very nice expectations. I have 
always heard that Mrs. Percival had a charming little 
property; and Sir Edward is his godfather, and very 
fond of him. You will see it will come all right about that." 

"Yes," said Mr. Penrose, who was nursing one of 
bis legs — a colossal member, nearly as big as his 
hostess — in a meditative way, "I hope it will when / 
come to look into it. But we must have something 
more than expectations. What has he of his own? — 
and what do bis mother and Sir Edward mean to do 
for him? We must have it in pounds, Shillings, and 
pence, or he shan't have Winnie. It is best that he 
should make up his mind about that." 

Aunt Agatha drew a frightened, panting breath; 
but she did not say anything. She had known what 
she would have to brave, and she was aware that 
Winnie would not brave it, and that to prevent a 
breach with her darling's only rieh relation, it was ne- 
cessaryand expedient as long as she was alone to have 
it all out. 

"Let me see," said Mr. Penrose, "you told me what 
he was in your letter — Captain, ain't he? As for his 
pay, that don't count. Let us go systematically to 
work if we are to do any good. I know ladies are 
very vague about business matters, but still you must 
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know sometliing. What sort of a fellow is he, and 
what has he got of his own?" 

"Oh, he is very nice," cried Aunt Agatha, consoled 
to find a question she could answer; "very, veiy nice. 
I do think you will like him very much; such a fine 
young fellow, and with what you gentlemen call no 
nonsense about him," said the anxious woman-, "and 
with excellent connexions," she added, faltering again, 
for her enthusiasm awoke no answer in Mr. Penrose's 
face. 

"My dear Miss Agatha," he said in his offensive 
way — and he always called her Miss Agatha, which 
was very trying to her feelings — "you need not take 
the trouble to assure me that a handsome young fellow 
who pays her a little attention, is always very nice to 
a lady. I was not asking whether he was nice; I was 
asking what were his means — which is a very much 
more important part of the subject, though you may 
not think so," Mr. Penrose added. "A charming little 
house like this, for instance, where you can have every- 
thing within yourself , and can live on honey and dew 
I suppose, may he kept on nothing — though you and 
T, to be sure, know 'a little different " 

"Mr. Penrose," said Aunt Agatha, trembling with 
indignation, "if you mean that the dinner was not par- 
ticular enough " 

"It was a charming little dinner," said Mr. Pen- 
rose, "just what it ought to have been. Nothing could 
have been nicer than that white soup; and I think I 
am a judge. I was speaking of something to live on ; 
a pretty house like this, I was saying, is not an ana- 
logous case. You have everything within yourself — 
eggs, and vegetables, and fruit, and your butter and 
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milk so cheap. I wish we conld get it like that in 
Liverpool , and — pardon me — no increase of famOy 
likely, you know." 

"My niece Mary and her three children have come 
to the Cottage since you were last here, Mr. Penrose," 
Said Aunt Agatha, with a blush of shame and displea- 
snre. "It was the only hoase of all her relations that 
she conld come to with any comfort, poor dear — per- 
haps you don^t call that an increase of family; and as 
for the milk and butter " 

"She must pay you board," Said Mr. Penrose, de- 
cisively; "there can be no question about that; your 
little money has not always been enough for yourself, 
as we both know. But all this is merely an illustra- 
tion I was giving. It has nothing to do with the main 
subject. If these young people marry, my dear Miss 
Agatha, their family may be increased by inmates who 
will pay no board." 

This was what he had the assurance to say to an 
unmarried lady in her own house — and to laugh and 
chuckle at it afterwards, as if he thought it a capital 
joke. Aunt Agatha was Struck dumb with horror and 
indignation. Such eventualities might indeed, perhaps 
must, be discussed by the lawyers where there are 
Settlements to make; but to talk of them to a maiden 
lady when alone, was enough to make herdrop through 
the very floor with constemation. She made no atteinpt 
to ans wer, but she did succeed in keeping her seat 
and to a certain extent her self-possession, for Winnie's 
sake. 

"It is a different sort of thing altogether," said the 
family adviser. "Things may be kept Square in a 
quiet lady's house — though even that is not always* 
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the case, as we are both aware; but two young married 
pcople, wbo are just as likely as not to be extravagant 
and all that — If be has not something to settle on 
her, I don't see bow I can bave anything to do witb 
it," Mr. Penrose continued; "and you will not answer 
me as to wbat be bas of bis own." 

"He bas bis — bis pay," said poor Aunt Agatba. 
"I am told it is a great deal better tban it used to be; 
and be bas, I tbink, some — some money in tbe Funds. 
I am sure be will be glad to settle tbat on Winnie; and 
tben bis motber, and Sir Edward. I bave no doubt 
myself, tbougb really tbey are too young to marry, tbat 
tbey will do very well on tbe wbole." 

"Do you know wbat living means, Miss Agatba?" 
asked Mr. Penrose, solemnly, "wben you can speak in 
this loose way? Butcbers' bills are not so vague as 
your Statements, I can teil you; and a pretty girl like 
tbat ought to do very well, even tbougb sbe bas no 
money. It is not her fault, poor tbing," the rieb uncle 
added, witb momentary compassion; and tben be asked, 
abruptly, "Wbat will Sir Edward do for them?" as if 
be bad presented a pistol at bis companion^s bead. 

"Oh, Mr. Penrose!" cried Aunt Agatba, forgetting 
all her policy, and wbat sbe bad just said. "Surely, 
surely, you would not like them to calculate upon Sir 
Edward I He is not even a relation. He is only Ed- 
ward^s godfatber. I would not bave bim applied to, 
not for tbe world." 

"Tben wbat bave you been talking to me all tbis 
wbile about?" cried Mr. Penrose, witb a look and sense 
of outraged virtue. And Aunt Agatba, seeing bow sbe 
bad betrayed her own position, and weary of the contest, 
and driven to her wits' end, gave way and cried a little 
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— which at that moment, vexed, worried, and mortified 
as she was, was all slie could do. 

And then Mr. Penrose got up and walked away, 
wliistling audibly, through the open window, into the 
garden, leaving the chintz cover on bis chair so 
crumpled up and loosened out of all its comers, that 
70U could have told a mile off that a man had been 
there. What he left behind him was not that subtle 
agreeable Suggestion of bis presence which hung arouncl 
the footsteps of young Percival, or even of Sir Edwaid, 
but something that feit half like an insult to the femi- 
nine inbabitants — a disagreeable assertion of another 
kind of creature who thought himself superior to them 
— which was an opinion which they did not in the 
least share, having no illusions so far as he went. 
Aunt Agatha sank back into her chair with a sense of 
relief, which she afterwards feit she ought not to have 
entertained. She had no right to such a feeling, for 
she had done no good; and instead of diverting the 
common enemy from an attack upon Winnie or her 
lover, had actually roused and whetted him, and made 
him more likely than ever to rush at those young 
victims, as soon as ever he should have the cbance. 
But notwithstanding, for the moment to be rid of him, 
and able to draw breath a little, and dry her incipient 
tears, and put the cover straight upon that ill-used 
chair, did her good. She drew a long breath, poor 
soul, and feit the ease and comfort of being left to her- 
seif; even though next moment she might have to brace 
herseif up and collect all her faculties, and face the 
adversary again. 

But in the meantime he had gone out to the garden, 
and was standing by Mary's side, with bis band in bis 
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poeket. He was telling Mary that he had come out in 
despair to her, to see if she knew anything about this 
sad business — since he found her Aunt Agatha quite 
as great a fool about business matters as she always 
was. He wanted to know if she, who knew what was 
what, conld give him any sort of a reasonable idea 
about this young fellow whom Winnie wanted to marry 
— which was as difficult a question for Mrs. Ochterlony 
as it had been for Miss Seton. And then in the midst 
of the conversaition the two culprits themselves ap- 
peared, as careless about the inquiring uncle as they 
were about the subject of bis anxiety. Winnie, who 
was not given to the reticences practised by her aunt 
and her sister, had taken care to convey a very clear 
idea of her Uncle Penrose, and her own opinion of 
him, to the mind of Percival. He was from Liverpool, 
and not "of a nice class." He was not Winnie's guar 
dian, nor had he any legal control over her; and in 
these circumstances it did not seem by any means ne- 
cessary to either of the young people to show any un- 
due attention to his desires, or be disturbed by his 
interference; for neither of them had been brought up 
to be dutiful to all the claims of nature, like their 
Seniors. "Go away directly, that he may not have any 
Chance of attacking you," Winnie had said to her 
lover; for though she was not self-denying or unselfish 
to speak of , she could be so where Percival was con- 
cemed. "We can manage him among us," she added, 
with a laugh — for she had no doubt of the co-opera- 
tion of both her aunt and sister, in the case of Uncle 
Penrose. And in obedience to this arrangement, Captain 
Percival did nothing but take off his hat in honour of 
Mary, and say half a dozen words of the niost ordinary 
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salutation to tlie stranger before he went away. And 
then Winnie came in, and came to her sister^s side, 
and stood facing Mr. Penrose, in all the triumph and 
glory of her youth. She was beautiful, or would be 
beantifiil, everybodj had long allowed; but she had 
still retained a certain girlish meagreness np to a very 
recent date. Now all that had changed, like every- 
thing eise; she had expanded, it appeared, as her heart 
expanded and was satisfied — everything about her 
looked rounder, ftiUer, and more magnificent. She 
came and stood before the Liverpool uncle, who was a 
man of basiness, and thinking of no such vanities, and 
Struck him dumb with her splendour. He could talk 
as he liked to Aunt Agatha, or even to Mary in her 
widow's cap, but this radiant creature, all glowing with 
love and happiness, took away his breath. Perhaps it 
was then, for the first time in his life, that Mr. Penrose 
actually realized that there was something in the world 
for which a man might even get to be indifferent about 
the balance at his banker^s. He gave an involuntary 
gasp; and though up to this moment he had thought 
of Winnie only as a child , he now drew back before 
her, and stopped whisüing, and took his band out of 
his pocket, which perhaps was as decided an act of 
homage as it was in him to pay. 

But of course such a manifestation could not last 
After another moment he gave a ^^humph" as he looked 
at her, and then his self-possession came back. '*So 
that was your Captain, I suppose?" he said, 

"Yes, uncle, that was my Captain," said the daunt- 
less Winnie, "and I hope you approve of him; though 
it does not matter if you don't, for you know it is all 
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settled, and nobody except mj aunt and bis mother 
has any right to say a word." 

"If bis motber is as wise a judge as your aunt — " 
Said Mr. Penrose; bnt yet all tbe same, Winnie's bold- 
ness imposed upon bim a little. It was impossible to 
imagine tbat a grand creature like tbis, wbo was not 
pale nor sentimental, nor of Agatba Seton's kind, could 
contemplate witb sucb satisfaction any Captain wbo bad 
asked ber to marry bim upon notbing a year. 

"Tbat is all very fine," Mr. Penrose added, taking 
courage; "you can make your cboice as you please, 
but it is my business to look after tbe money. If you 
and your cbildren come to me starving, twenty years 
bence, and ask bow I could possibly let you njarry 
sucb a — " 

"Do you tbink you will be living in twenty years, 
TJncle Penrose?" said Winnie. "I know you are a 
great deal older tban Aunt Agatba; — but if you are, 
we will not come, I promise you. We sball keep our 
starvation to ourselves." 

"I can't teil bow old your Aunt Agatba is," said 
Mr. Penrose, witb natural offence; "and you must 
know, Miss Winnie, tbat tbis is not bow you sbould 
talk to me." 

"Very well, uncle," said tbe daring girl; "but 
neitber is your way tbe way to talk to me. You know 
I bave made up my mind, and tbat everytbing is 
settled, and tbat it does not matter tbe least to me if 
Edward was a beggar; and you come bere witb your 
money, as if tbat was tbe only tbing to be tbougbt of. 
Wbat do I care about money? — and you migbt try 
tili tbe end of tbe world, and you never would break 
it off," sbe cried, flasbing into a brilliant glow of pas- 

Miulonna Mary. I, 17 
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sion and vehemence such as Mr. Penrose did not ander- 
stand. He had expected to bave a great deal of diffi- 
cultj, bnt he bad never expected to be defied after this 
fasbion; and tbe wildness of ber womanisb foUj made 
tbe good man sad. 

"You silly gkl!" be said, witb profound patbos, 
"if you only knew wbat nonsense you were speaking. 
Tbere is nobody in tbis world but cares about money; 
you can do notbing witbout it, and marry least of all. 
And you speak to me witb sucb an example before 
your eyes; look at your sister Mary, bow sbe bas come 
witb all tbose belpless cbildren to be, most likely, a 
bürden on ber friends — " 

"Uncle Penrose!" cried Winnie, putting up ber 
two beautiftil bands to stop bis moutb; but Mr. Penrose 
was as plain-spoken as Winnie berself was, tbongb in 
a different way. 

"I know perfectly well sbe can bear me," be said, 
"and sbe ougbt to bear me, and to read you a lesson. 
If Mary bad been a sensible girl, and bad married a 
man wbo could make proper Settlements upon ber, and 
make a provision for bis family, do you tbink sbe 
would bave required to come bere to seek a sbelter — 
do you tbink — " 

**0b, Mary, be is crazy; don*t mind bim!" cried 
Winnie, forgetting for tbe moment all about ber own 
affairs, and clinging to ber sister in real distress. 

And tben it was Mrs. Ocbterlony's tum to speak. 

"I did not come to seek a sbelter," sbe said; 
"tbougb I know tbey would bave given it me all tbe 
same. I came to seek love and kindness, unde, wbich 
you cannot buy witb money: and if tbere was notbing 
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more tlian want of money between Winnie and Captain 
Percival " 

"Mary!" cried Winnie, impetuously, "go in and 
don't say any more. You shall not be insulted while 
I am here; but don't say anything about Edward. 
Leaye me to have it out with Üncle Penrose, and go 
away." 

And somehow Mary obeyed. Sbe would not have 
done it a month ago; but she was wearied of conten- 
tion, and broken in spirit, and, instead of standing 
still and defending herseif, she withdrew from the two 
belligerents, who were both so ready to tum their arms 
against her, and went away. She went to the nursery, 
which was deserted: for her boys were still outside in 
the lingering daylight. None of them were able to 
advise, or even to sympathize with their mother. They 
could give her their childish Jove, but nothing eise in 
the World. The others had all some one to consult, 
some one to refer to, but Mary was alone. Her heart 
beat dull and low, with no vehement offence at the 
bitter, words she had just heard, but with a heavy 
despondency and sense of her solitude, which her very 
attitude showed — for she did not sit down, or lie 
down, or try to find any fictitious support, but stood 
up by the vacant fire-place with her eyes fixed upon 
nothing, holding unconsciously the littie chain which 
secured her watch, and letting its beads drop one by 
one from her fingers. "Mary has come home to be a 
bürden on her friends," said Uncle Penrose. She did 
not resent it wildly, as she might have done some time 
before, but pondered it with wondering pain and a 
dull sense of hopelessness. How did it happen that 
she, of all women, had come to such a position? what 

17* 
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correspondence was tbere between tliat and all her 
past? and what was tlie future to be? wbicb, even now, 
sbe could make no spasmodic cbangcs in, but miist 
accept and endure. T^iis was bow Mary's mind was 
employed while Winnie, reckless and wilful, defied 
Uncle Penrose in tbe garden. For tbe time, tbe power 
of defying any one seemed to bave died out of Mary's 
breast. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Mr. Penrose, bowever, was not a man of veiy 
lively feelings, and bore no malice against Winnie for 
her defiance, nor even against Mary, to whom he had 
been so cruel, wbicb was more difficult. He was np 
again, cbeerful and füll of energy in tbe morning, 
ready for bis mission. If Winnie began tbe world 
witbont sometbing to live npon, or witb any prospect 
of ever being a bürden on her friends, at all events it 
would not be bis fault. As it bappened, Aunt Agatha 
received at tbe breakfast-table tbe usual invariable 
letter containing a solemn warning against Captain 
Percival, and sbe was affected by it, as sbe could not 
help always being affected; and itie evident commotion 
it excited in tbe party was such tbat Mr. Penrose could 
not but notice it. Wben be insisted upon knowing 
what it was, he was met by what was, in reality, very 
skilful fencing on Miss Seton's part, who was not 
destitute altogetber of female skill and art: but Aunt 
Agatba^s defence was made useless by tbe impetuosity 
of Winnie, wbo scomed disguise. 
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**'0h, let US hear it, please," slie said, "let us hear- 
We know what it is about It is some new story — 
some lie, about my poor Edward. They may save 
themselves tbe trouble. / would not believe one of 
tbem, if it was written on the wall like Belsbazzar's 
feast; and if I did believe tbem I would not care," 
said Winnie, vebemently; and she looked across, as 
sbe never could belp looking, to wbere ber sister sat. 

"Wbat is it?" said Mr. Penrose-, "sometbing about 
your Captain? Miss Agatba, considering my interest 
in tbe matter, I bope you will let me bear all tbat is 
said." 

"It is notbing, absolutely notbing," said Aunt 
Agatba, faltering. "It is only some foolisb gossip, 
you know — garrison stories, and tbat sort of tbing. 
He was a very young man, and was launcbed upon 
life by bimself — and — and — I tbink I may say 
be must bave been imprudent. Winnie, my dear love, 
my beart bleeds to say it, but be must bave been im- 
prudent. He must bave entangled bimself and — 

and And tben tbere are always so many de- 

signing people about to lead poor young men astray," 
said Aunt Agatba, trembling for tbe result of ber 
explanation: wbile Winni« divided ber attention be- 
tween Mr. Penrose, before wbom tbis new view of tbe 
subject was unfolded for tbe first time, and Mary, wbom 
sbe regarded as a natural enemy and tbe probable 
origin of it all. 

"Wild, I suppose?" said Mr. Penrose, widi subliniö 
calm. "Tbey're all alike, for tbat mattor. So lon^ 
as be doesn't bet or gamble — tbat's bow tlioäe cor 
fouaded young fellows ruin tbemselves." Ä^\i th 
be dismissed tbe subject witb a wave of tbo LanJ. 

i 
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am going up to the Hall to talk it all over with Sir 
Edward, and see what can be done. This sort of 
penniless nonsense makes me sick," the rieh man added; 
"and you women are the most unreasonable creatures 
— one might as well talk to a stone wall." 

Thus it was that for onee in their lives the two 
Miss Setons, Agatha and Winnie, found Uncle Penrose 
for the moment half divine; they looked at him with 
wide open eyes, with a wondering veneration. They 
were only women after all, and had been giving them- 
selves a great deal of trouble about Captain Percival's 
previons history; bnt it all sank into mere contemptible 
gossip nnder the calm glance of Mr. Penrose. He was 
not enthusiai^tic about Edward, and therefore his im- 
partial calm was all the more satisfying. He thought 
nothing of it all, though it had been driving them dis- 
tracted. When he went away on his mission to the 
Hall, Winnie, in her enthusiasm, ran into Aunt Agatha's 
arms. 

"You see he does not mind," said Winnie, — 
though an hour before she had been far from thinking 
Mr. Penrose an authority. "He thinks it is all gossip 
and spite, as I always said." 

And Aunt Agatha for her part was quite overcome 
by the sudden relief. It feit like a deliverance, though 
it was only Mr. Penrose's opinion. "My dear love, 
men know the world," she said; "that is the advantage 
of having somebody to talk to ; and I always said that 
your uncle, though he is sometimes disagreeable, had 
a great deal of sense. You see he knows the world." 

"Yes, I suppose he must have sense," seid Winnie; 
and in the comfort of her heart she was ready to 
attribute all good gifts to Mr. Penrose, and could have 
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kissed him as he walked past the window with his 
band in his pocket. She would not have forsaken her 
Edward whatever had been found out abont him, bnt 
still to see that his wickedness (if he had been wicked) 
was of no conseqnence in the eyes of a respectable 
man like Uncle Penrose, was such a consolation even 
to Winnie as nothing can express. "We are all a set 
of women, and we have been making a monntain out 
of a molehill," she said, and the tears came to her 
bright eyes; and then, as Mary was not moved into 
any such demonstrations of delight, Winnie tumed her 
arms upon her sister in pure gaiety of heart. 

"Everybody gets talked about," she said. "Edward 
was telling me about Mary even — that she used to 
be called Madonna Mary at the Station; and that there 
was some poor gentleman that died. I supposed he 
thought she ought to be worshipped like Our Lady. 
Didn't you feel dreadfully guilty and wretched, Mary, 
when he died?" 

"Poor boy," said Mrs. Ochterlony, who had re- 
covered her courage a little with the moming light. 
"It had nothing to do with Our Lady as you say, it 
was only because he had been brought up in Italy, 
poor fellow, and was fond of the old Italian poets, and 
the soft Italian words." 

"Then perhaps it was Madonna Mary he was 
thinking of," said Winnie, with gay maliceT "and you 
must have feit a dreadful wretch when he diefl," 

"We feit very sad when he died," said Mary, — 
"he was only twenty, poor boy: but^ Winnie dear, 
Uncle Penrose is not an angel, and I tbink now I will 
say my say. Captain Percival is very fond of you^ 
and yon are very fond of him, and I tliink, wbatev^ 
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tte paßt m&j have been, tbat tbere is hope if you will 
be a litde serious. It is of conseqnence. Don't yon 
Ünnk tbat I wisb all tbat is best in tbe world for you, 
my only little sister? And wby sbould you distmst 
me? You are not silly nor weak, and I tbink yon 
might do well yet, very well, my dear, if you were 
xeally to try." 

"I tbink we sball do very well witbout trying," 
Said Winnie, partly toucbed and partly indignant; "but 
it is sometbing for you to say, Mary, and I am sure I 
am mucb obliged to you for your good advice all the 
•ame." 

"Winnie," said Mrs. Oebterlony, taking ber bands, 
"I know tbe world better tban you do — perbaps even 
better tban Unde Penrose, so far as a woman is con- 
cemed. I don't care if you are rieb or poor, but I 
want you to be bappy. It will not do very well witb- 
out trying. I will not say a word about bim, for you 
bave set your beart on bim, and tbat must be enougb. 
And some women can do everytbing for tbe people 
tbey love. I tbink, perbaps, you could, if you were 
to give your beart to it, and try." 

It was not tbe kind of address Winnie bad ex- 
pected, and sbe struggled against it, trying bard to re- 
sist tbe involuntary softening. But after all nature was 
yet in ber, and sbe could not but feel tbat wbat Mary 
was saying came from ber beart. 

"I don't see wby you sbould be so serious," sbe 
said; "but I am sure it is kind of you, Mary. I — I 
don't know if I could do — wbat you say, but wbat- 
ever I can do I will for Edward!" sbe added bastily, 
witb a warmtb and eagemess wbicb brougbt tbe colour 
to ber cbeek and tbe ligbt to ber eye; and then tiie 
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two sißters kissed each otlier as tliej liad never done 
before, and Winnie knelt down by Mary's knee, and 
the two held each otlier's hands , and clung together, as 
it was natural they sliould, in tliat confidence of nature 
which is closer Üian any other except that between 
mother and daughter — the fellow-feeling of sisters, 
destined to tbe same experience, one of wbom bas gone 
far in advance, and tnrning back can trace, step by 
Step, in her own memory, tbe patb tbe otber bas to go. 

"Don't mistrust me, Winnie," said Mrs. Ocbterlony. 
"I bave had a little to bear, tbougb I bave been very 
happy, and I could teil you many tbings — tbougb I 
will not, just now; but, Winnie dear, wbat I want is, 
that you sbould make up your mind to it; not to bave 
everytbing you like, and live in a fairy tale, but to 
keep rigbt, and to keep Mm rigbt. If you will promise 
to tbink of tbis, and to take it bravely upon you, I 
will still bope tbat all may be well." 

Her look was so serious tbat for tbe first time 
Winnie's beart forgave ber. Neitber jealousy, nor ill- 
temper, nor fear of evil report on ber own side could 
bave looked out of Mary's eyes at ber little sister witb 
sucb a wistful longing gaze. Winnie was moved in 
spite of berself , and tbriUed by tbe first pang of un- 
eertainty tbat bad yet toucbed ber. If Mary bad no 
motive but natural affection, was it tben really a bideous 
gulf of borrible destruction, on tbe verge of wbicb sbe 
was berself tripping so ligbtly? Sometbing indefinable 
eame over Winnie's face a.s that tLon^ht moA cd her. 
Should it be so, wbat thcu? If it was to äave hini, if 
it was to perisb witb liim , what did it matter? the oiily 
place in tbe world for her wp^ >— ^— -^^- S' 
made her choice, and therc" 
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no alternative even should she see the gulf as Cartitts 
did , and leap conscious into it in the eye of day. All 
this passed thron^Li her mind in a moment, as she knelt 
by Mary^s side holding her hands — and came out so 
on her face that Mary could read something like it in 
the sudden changing of the fair featnres and expansion 
of the eyes. It was as if the soul had been startled, 
and sprang up to those fair Windows, to look out upon 
the approaching danger, making the spectator careless 
of their beauty, out of regard to the nobler thing that 
used them for the moment. Then Winnie rose up 
suddenly, and gave her sister a hearty kiss, and threw 
off her sudden gravi ty as if it had been a cloud. 

"Enough of that," she said; "I will try and be 
good , and so I think will — we all. And Mary, don't 
look so serious. I mean to be happy, at least as long 
as I can," cried Winnie. She was the same Winnie 
again — gay, bold, and careless, before five minutes 
had passed; and Mary had said her say, and there was 
now no more to add. Nothing could change the des- 
tiny which the thoughtless young creature had laid out 
for herseif. If she could have foreseen the distinetest 
wretchedness it would have been all the same. She 
was ready to take the plunge even into the gulf — 
and nothing that could be said or done could change 
it now. 

In the meantime, Mr. Penrose had gone up to the 
Hall to taik it over with Sir Edward, and was explain- 
ing his views with a distinctness which was not much 
more agreeable in the Hall than it had been in the 
Cottage. "I cannot let it go on unless some provision 
can be made," he said. "Winnie is very handsome, 
and you must all see she might have done a great deal 
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better. If I had her over in Liverpool, as I have 
several times thought of doing, I Warrant yon the 
Settlements wonld have been of a different description. 
She might have married anybody, such a girl as that," 
continned Mr. Penrose, in a regretful business way. It 
was 80 much capital lost that might have brought in a 
mnch greater profit; and thongh he had no personal 
interest in it, it vexed him to see people throwing their 
chances away. 

"That may be, but it is Edward Percival she 
chooses to many, and nobody eise," said Sir Edward 
testily; "and she is not a girl to do as you seem to 
think, exactly as she is told." 

"We should have seen about that," said Mr. Pen- 
rose; "but in the meantime, he has his pay and she 
has a hundred a year. If Mrs. Percival will setde 
three hundred on him, and you, perhaps, two " 

"I, two!" cried Sir Edward, with sudden terror; 
"why should I settle two? You might as well teil me 
to retire from the Hall, and leave them my house. 
And pray, Mr. 'Penrose, when you are so liberal for 
other people, what do you mean to give yourself?" 

"I am a famüy man," said Uncle Penrose, taking 
his other band out of his pocket, "and what I can give 
must be, in justice to my family, very limited. But 
Mrs. Percival, who has only four sons, and yourself 
who have none, are in very different circumstances. If 
he had had a father, the business might have been 
entered into more satisfactorily — but as you are his 
godfather, I hear " 

"I never understood before, up to this minute," 
said Sir Edward, with great courtesy, "that it was the 
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duty of a godfather to endow hiß cbarge with two 
hundred a year." 

"I beg your pardon, Sir Edward," said Mr. Pen- 
rose; "I am a piain man, and I ü'eat things in a busi- 
ness way. I give my godchildren a silver mag, and 
feel my conscience clear: but if I had introduced a 
young man, not otherwise very eligible, to a hand^ome 
girl, who might have done a great deal better for her- 
self, that would make a great difference in the respons- 
ibility. Winnie Seton is of very good family by her 
/father's side, as you know, I snppose, better than I 
do; and of very good business connexions by her mo- 
ther's; and her beauty is first-rate, — I don't think 
there can be any doubt about that. If she had been 
an ordinary pretty girl, I would not have said so 
much; but with all her advantages, I should say that 
any fair equivalent in the shape of a husband should 
be worth at least five thousand a year." 

Mr. Penrose spoke with such seriousness that Sir 
Edward was awed out o^ bis first feeling of amusement. 
He restrained bis smile, and acknowledged the logic. 
"But I did not introduce bim in any special way," he 
said. "If I can negotiate with Mrs. Percival for a more 
liberal allowance, I will do it. She has an estate of 
her own, and she is free to leave it to any of her sons: 
but Edward, I fear, has been rather unsatisfactory — " 

"Ah, wild?" Said Mr. Penrose: "all young men are 
alike for that. I think, on the whole, that it is you 
who should negotiate with the mother. You know her 
better than I do, and have known all about it from tho 
beginning, and you could show her the State of the 
öase better. If such a mad thing could be consented 
to by anybody in their senses, it must at least be ap- 
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parent tliat Winnie would bring twice as muoli as the 
otlier into the common stock. If she were with me in 
Liverpool she would not long be Winnie Seton-, and 
you maj trust me she should marry a man who was 
worthy of her," the rieh uncle added, with a confirma- 
toiy nod of his head. When he spoke of a man who 
would be worthy of Winnie, he meant no sentimental 
ütness such as Aunt Agatha would have meant, had 
she said these words, nor was it even moral worth he 
was thinking of. What Mr. Penrose meant, was a man 
who would bring a fair equivalent in silver and göld 
to Winnie's beauty and youth, and he meant it most 
Keriously, and could not but groan when he contem- 
plated the possibility of so much valuable capital being 
thrown away. 

And he feit that he had made a good Impression 
when he went back to the Cottage. He seemed to 
himself to have secured Mrs. Percivars three hundred 
a-year, and even Sir Edward's more problematical gift 
to the young people; and he occupied the interval in 
thinking of a silver tea-service which had rather caught 
his fancy, in a shop window, and which he thought if 
his negotiations succeeded, he would give to his nieco 
for a wedding present. If they did not succeed it 
would be a different question — for a young woman 
who married upon a captain's pay and a hundred a-year 
of her own, would have little occasion for a silver tea- 
service. So Mr. Penrose mused as he retumed to the 
Cottage. Under the best of circumstances it was now 
evident that there could be nothing to "settle" upon 
Winnie. The mother and the friends might make u]> 
a little income, but as for capital — which after all 
was what Mr. Penrose prized most — there was none 
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in the whole matter, except that which Winnie had in 
her face and person, and was going to throw so la- 
mentably away. Mr. Penrose could not but make some 
reflections on Aunt Agatha's feminine idiocy and tbe 
cruel heedlessness of Sir Edward, as he walked along 
the rural road. A girl who had so many advantages, 
whose husband, to be worthy of her, should have had 
five thousand a-year at the least, and something band- 
some to "settle" — and yet her natural guardians had 
suflFered her to get engaged to a captain in a marching 
regiment, with only bis pay! No wonder that Mr. 
Penrose was sad. But he went home with a sense 
that, painful as the position was, he had done bis duty, 
at least. 

This was how Winnie's marriage got itself accom- 
plished notwithstanding all Opposition. Captain Per- 
cival was the second of bis mother's four sons, and 
consequently tbe natural beir of her personal fortune 
if he had not been "foolish," as she said; and the 
thought that it might be tbe saving of bim, which was 
suggested by Sir Edward, was naturally a very mov- 
ing argument. A beautiful young wife whom he was 
very fond of, and who was ready to enter with him 
into all the risks of life, — if that did not keep him 
right, wbat would? And after all he was only five- 
and-twenty, an age at which reformation was quite 
possible. So bis friends thought, persuading them- 
selves with natural sophistry that the influence of love 
and a self-willed girl of eighteen would do wbat all 
other inducements had failed to do; and as for her 
friends, they were so elated to see that in the eyes of 
Uncle Penrose the young man^s faults bore only the 
most ordinary aspect, and counted for next to nothing, 
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tbat their misgivings all but disappeared, and their 
acceptance of the risk was almost enthusiastic. Some- 
times indeed a momentarj shadow wonld cross the 
mind of Aunt Agatha — sometimes a doubt would 
change Sir Edward's countenance — but then these 
two old people were believers in love, and besides had 
the faculty of believing what they wished to believe, 
which was a still more important circumstance. And 
Mary for her part had said her say. The momentary 
hope she had feit in Winnie^s strength of character, 
and in her love — a hope which had opened her heart 
to speak to her sister — found but little to support it 
afber that moment She could not go on protesting, 
and making her presence a thom in the flesh of the 
excited household; and if she feit throughout all a 
sense that the gulf was still there, though all these 
flowers had been strewed over it — a sense of the 
terrible risk which was so poorly counter-balanced by 
the vaguest and most doubtful of hopes — still Mary 
was aware that this might be simply the fault of her 
Position, which led her to look upon everything with 
a less hopefal eye. She was the spectator, and she 
saw what was going on as the actors themselves could 
not be expected to see it. She saw Winnie's delight 
at the idea of freedom from all restiaint — and she 
saw PercivaPs suppressed impatience of the anxious 
counsels addressed to him, and the look which Winnie 
and he exchanged on such occasions, as if assuring 
each other that in spite of all this they would take 
their own way. And then Mrs. Ochterlony's own re- 
lations with the bridegroom were not of a comfortable 
kind. He knew apparently by instinct that she was 
not his friend, and he approached her with a solemn 
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politeness under wLicli Mary, pcrliaps over-sensitive on 
that point, feit that a secret sneer was concealed. And 
he made referencos to her Indian experiences, with a 
certain snbtle implication of something in them which 
lie knew and nobody eise did — something which 
would be to Mrs. Ochterlony's injury should it be 
known — which awoke in Mary an irritation and ex- 
asperation which nothing eise could bave produced. 
She avoided him as much as it was possible to avoid 
him durin g the bnsy interval before the mai-riage, and 
he perceived it and thought it was fear, and the sneer 
that lay under bis courtesy became more and more 
evident. He took to petting little Wilfrid with an 
evident consciousness of Mary's vexation and the pain- 
ful effect it produced upon her; not Hugh nor Islay, 
who were of an age to be a man's plaything, but the 
baby, who was too young for any but a woman's in- 
terest; and Captain Percival was not the kind of man 
who is naturally fond of children. When she saw her 
little boy on her future brother-in-law's knee, Mary 
feit her heart contract with an involuntary shiver, of 
which she could have given no clear explanatien. She 
did not know what she was afraid of, but she was 
afraid. 

Perhaps it was a relief to them all when the mar- 
riage day arrived — which had to be shortly, for the 
regiment was ordered to Malta, and Captain Percival 
had already had all the leave he could ask for. Mr. 
Penrose's exertions had been crowned with such success 
that when he came to Winnie' s wedding he brought 
her the silver tea- Service which in bis heart he had 
decided conditionally to give her as a marriage gift. 
Mrs. Percival had decided to settle two hundred and 
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fifty pounds a-year upon her son, which was veiy near 
Mr. Penrose's mark; and Sir Edward, after long ponder- 
ing upon the snbject, and a half-amused , half-Berious, 
consideration of Winnie^s capital which was being 
thrown away, had made up his mind to a still greater 
effort. He gave the young man in present possession 
what he had left him in his will, which was a snm of 
five thousand pounds — a little fortune to the young 
soldier. "You might have been my son, my boy, if 
your mother and I could have made up our minds,^^ 
the old baronet said, with a momentary weakness; 
though if anybody eise had suggested such an idea no 
doubt Sir Edward would have said, "Heaven forbid!" 
And Mr. Penrose pounced upon it and had it setüed 
upon Winnie, and was happy, though the bridegroom 
resisted a little. After that there could be no doubt 
about the tea-service. "If you should ever be placed 
in Mary^s position you will have something to fall back 
upon," Uncle Penrose said; "or even if you should 
not get on together, you know." It was not a large 
sum, but the difficulty there had been about getting it, 
and the pleasant sense that it was wholly owing to his 
own exertions, made it sweet to the man of capital, 
and he gave his niece his blessing and the tea-service 
with a füll heart. 

As for Winnie, she was radiant in her glow of 
beauty and happiness on that momentous day. A 
thunder-shower of sudden tears when she signed the 
register, and another when she was taking leave of 
Aunt Agatha, was all that occurred to overcloud her 
brightness; and even these did not overcloud her, but 
were in harmony — hot, violent, and sudden as they 
were — with the passionate happiness and emancipation 
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of the married girl. She kissed over and over again 
her tender guardian — who for her pari sat speechless 
and desolate to see her child go awaj, weeping with a 
silent anguish which could not find any words — and 
dropped that sudden shower over Aunt Agatha^s gown ; 
but a moment after threw back the veil which had 
fallen over her face, and looked back from the car- 
riage winde w upon them in a flush of joy, and pride, 
and conscious freedom, which, had no other sentiments 
been called for at the moment, it would have. done 
one's heart good to see. She was so happy that she 
could not cry, nor be sentimental, nor think of broken 
links, as she said — and why should she pretend to 
be sad about parting? Which was very true, no doabt, 
from Winnie's point of view. And Äere was not the 
vestige of a cloud about when she waved her band to 
them for the last time as she drove away. She was 
going away to the world and life, to see everything 
and enjoy everything, and have her day. Why should 
not she show her delight? While poor ,old Aunt 
Agatha, whose day was so long over, feil back into 
Mary 's arms, who was standing beside her, and feit 
that now at last and finally, her heart was broken, 
and' the joy of her life gone. Was it not simply the 
course of nature and the way of the world? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



There foUowed after tLis a time of such fcranquil- 
liiy as bad never yet entered into Mrs. Ocbterlony's 
life. Mary had known joy, and she liad known sor- 
row, as people do to whom life comes witk ftiU hands, 
giving and taking; but it bad always been life, busy 
and personal t wbicb left ber little leisure for'anytbing 
beyond tbe quickly recurring duties of tbe bour and 
day. Sbe bad bad no time to watcb tbe cnrrent bow 
it flowed, being as it were part of it, and going along 
with it in its ceaseless course. But now all tbis was 
cbanged. After Winnie's marriage a sudden tranquil- 
lity feil npon tbe ladies in tbe Cottage. Life bad gone 
on and left them; tbey were no longer going witb tbe 
üde, but Standing by upon tbe bank watcbing it. Tbey 
were not nnbappy, nor was tbeir existence sad, — for 
tbe tbree boys were world enougb to satisfy tbe two 
women and keep tbem occupied and cbeerful; and 
wben tbe cbildren were asleep, Aunt Agatba and ber 
niece were, as people say, Company for eacb otber, 
and talked over tbeir work as tbey sat by tbe evening 
lamp, or in tbe twiligbt garden, wbicb was always so 
green and so sweet, — and were content, or more 
tban content; but still sometimes Mrs. Ocbterlony would 
betbink berself, and it would seem as a droam to her 
that sbe, too, bad once takeii ber part witk tb& oüi «^ 
and gone witb tbe stream , and snffer"'' "^^"*' ^1 

and tasted sudden joys, nnd been ^ 

wife. Was it so? Or harl sbe n 
Aunt Agatba by tbe little river t 
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day like another under the self-same trees? This 
Strange sense of unrealify in the past turned her giddy 
hy times, and made her head Bwim and the world to 
go round and round; but, to be eure, she never spoke 
of these sensations, and life continued, and the boys 
grew, and everything went very well at Kirtell-side. 

Everything went so well that Aunt Agatha m&ny 
a day pitied the poor people who were out in the world, 
or the young men who set out from the parish to be- 
gin their career, and would say, "Oh, if they but 
knew how much better everybody is at home!" Mary 
was youngeij, and perhaps she was not quite of the 
same mind; but stiU it was peace that had fallen upon 
her and was wrapping her all round like a garment 
There was the same quiet routine every day; the same 
things to do, the same places to walk to, the same 
faces to see. Nothing unforeseen ever arrived to break 
the calm. When Hugh was old enough to begin serious 
lessons, a curate turned up in the course of nature who 
took pupils, and to whom Islay, too, went by-and-by, 
and even little Wilfrid, who was always delicate. The 
boys went to him with shining morning faces, and 
came back growing louder and strenger, and, as Peggy 
Said, more "stirring" every day. And Sir Edward 
made his almost daily visit, and let a thin and gentle 
echo of the out-of-door diu into the Cottage quiet. He 
told them in his mUd way what was going on, and 
talked about the news in the papers, and about the 
books reviewed, and about the occasional heavenly 
visitant in^ the shape of a new publication that found 
its way to Kirtell-side. There were few magazines 
then, and no cheap ones, and a single Blackwood did 
for a good many families. Sir Edward himself, who 
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had been always considered intellectual , took in the 
Edinimrgh all for himself, and lent it to bis neighbours ; 
bnt then it could not be expected that many people in 
a district could be so magnificent as tbat. When the 
Curate, on the other band, came to tea (he was not the 
sort of man, as Aunt Agatha said, that one would 
think of making a dinner for), it was all about the 
parish that he talked; and as Mrs. Ochterlony was a 
perverse woman in her way, and had her own ideas 
abont her poor neighbours, such conversation was not 
so interesting to her as it might have been. But it 
was in this sort of way that she spent the next ten or 
twelve years of her life. 

As for Winnie, she was having her day, as she 
had said, and was, it is to be supposed, enjoying it. 
She wrote letters regularly and diligently, which is one 
point in which a woman, however little elevated she 
may be above her masculine companion in other re- 
spects, always has the better of him. And she pos- 
sessed a tme feminine gift which ought also to be put 
in the compensating scale against those female draw- 
backs which are so often insisted upon. Sometimes she 
was ill-tempered, sometimes bitter in her letters, for the 
honeymoon happiness naturally did not last for ever*, 
but, whatever mood Winnie might be in, she always 
tbrew an unconscious halo of interest around herseif 
when she wrote. It was, as everybody might see, 
an instinctive and unpremeditated act, but it was 
successful to the highest extent. Whether she de- 
scribed her triumphs or her disappointments, her hus- 
band^s kindness or bis carelessness, their extravagant 
. living or their want of money, Winnie herseif, in the 
foreground of the picture, was always charmingly. 
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and sometimes toiicliinglj, posed. A word or two did 
it, and it was done to perfection; and the oonrse of her 
history thus traced was followed by Aunt Agatha with 
an nnfailing enthnsiasm. She h^^elf went throngh it 
all in the person of her favonrite, and Mary connected 
herseif with a vague bat still fairer fntare in the per- 
sona of her boys. And thns the peaceM existenee 
went on day by day, with nothing more serions to 
trouble it than a transitory childish ailment, or a pass- 
ing rnmonr that the Percivals were "going too fast" 
or did not "get on," — clonds which only floated 
mistily and momentarily abont the horizon, and never 
came down to trouble the quiet waters» It was a time 
which left no record, and whidi by times feit languid 
and lingering to the younger woman, who was still too 
young to be altogether satisfied with so dead a calm in 
the middle of her existence; bnt still, perhaps, it was, 
on the whole, the happiest time of Mary's life. 

This halcyon time lasted until the boys were so far 
grown up as to bring the disturbing plans and specula- 
tions of their beginning life into the household calm. 
It lasted until Islay was sixteen and ready to pass his 
examination for Woolwich, the'long-headed boy having 
fixed his a^ections upon scientific soldiership in a way 
which was slightly disappointing to his mother, who, 
as was natural, had thought him capable of a more 
learned profession. It roused the Cottage into somer 
thing like a new stage of existence to think of and 
prepare for the entry of its nursling into that great 
vague unseen sphere which Aunt Agatha called the 
World. But, after all, it was not Islay who was the 
troublesome member of the family. He had fixed his 
thoughts upon his chosen profession almost as soon as 
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he knew what was meant by bis father^s sword, which 
had hung in Mrs. Ochterlony's room from bis earliest 
recoUection; and thongb tbere migbt be a little anxiety 
about bow be would succeed at bis examination , and 
bow be would get on wben be left bome, still Islay 
was so steady tbat no one feit any alarm or absolnte 
disquiet about bim. 

But it was ratber different witb Hugb. Hugb was 
supposed to be bis uncle^s beir, and received as sucb 
wberever be went, witb perbaps more entbusiasm tban 
migbt bave fallen to bis sbare merely as Mary^s son. 
He was beir presumptire, recognised to a certain ex- 
tent at Earlston itself as elsewbere in tbat capacity; 
and yet Mr. Ocbterlony bad not, so far as anybody 
was aware, made any distinct decision, and migbt still 
alter bis mind, and, indeed, was not too old to marry 
and bave beirs of bis own, wbicb was a view 6f tbe 
subject cbiefly taken by Aunt Agatba. And, to ag- 
gravate tbe position, Hugb was far from being a boy 
of fixed resolutions, like bis brotber. He was one of 
tbe troublesome people, wbo bave no very particular 
bias. He liked everytbing tbat was pleasant. He was 
not idle, nor bad be any evil tendencies; be was fond 
of literature in a way, and at tbe same time fond of 
sbooting and bunting, and all tbe occupations and 
amusements of a country life. Public opinion in tbe 
country-side prodaimed bim one of tbe nicest young 
fellows going; and if be bad been Francis Ocbterlony's 
ßon, and indisputably tbe beir of Earlston, Hugb would 
bave been as satisfactory a specimen of a budding 
country gentleman as could bave been found. But tbe 
crook in bis lot was, tbat be was tbe beir presumptive, 
and at tbe same time was generous and proud and 
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high-spirited , and not the kind of nature wWch could 
lie in wait for another man's place, or build bis for- 
tanes upon another man^s generosity. His own opinion, 
no doubt, was tbat be bad a rigbt to Earlston; bnt he 
was far too great a Quixote, too bighlj fantastical in 
yonthfal pride and independence, to permit anj one to 
8BJ tbat it was bis uncle^s duty to provide for him. 
And witbaly hedid not himself know wbat manner of 
life to take np, or wbat to do. He wonld bave made 
a good soldier, or a good farmer, different thougb the 
two tbings are; and would bave filled, as well as most 
people, almost any other practical position wbicb Pro- 
vidence or circumstances bad set clearly before bim. 
Bat no intuitive perception of wbat be was most fit for 
was in bim to enligbten bis way; and at the same 
time be began to be bigbly impatient, being eigbteen, 
and a man as be thought, of waiting and doing notbing 
and living at bome. 

"If we could but bave sent him to Oxford," Aunt 
Agatha said; "if I bad the means!" — but it is veiy 
doubtful whether she ever could bave bad the means; 
and of late Aunt Agatha too bad been disturbed in her 
quiet. Her letters to Winnie bad begun to convey en- 
closures of wbicb she did not speak much, even to Mrs. 
Ocberlony, but wbicb were dead against any such pos- 
sibility for Hugb. 

"If I bad been brought up at school where I might 
bave got a scholarship, or something,'* said Hugb; 
"but I don't know why I sbould want to go to Ox- 
ford. We must send Will if we can, mother; he bas 
the brains for it. Oxford is too grand an ideafor me — " 

"Not if you are to bave Earlston, Hugb," said his 
mother. 
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"I wish Earlston was at the bottom of the sea," 
cried the poor boy; "but for Earlston, one would have 
known what one was good for. I wish my uncle would 
make up his mind and found a hospital with it, or 
many, as Aunt Agatha says — " 

"He will never marry," said Mary ; "he was a 
great deal older than your father; he is quite an old 
man." 

"Indeed, Mary, he is not old at all, for a man," 
said Aunt Agatha, with eagemess. "Ladies are so 
different. He might get a very nice wife yet, and 
children, for anything any one could teil. Not too 
young, you know — I think it would be a great pity 
if he were to marry anybody too young; but a nice 
person, of perhaps forty or so," said Aunt Agatha; 
and she rounded off her sentence with a soft little 
sigh. 

"He will never marry, I am sure," said Mary, al- 
most with Indignation; for, not to speak of the injustice 
to Hugh, it sounded like an Imputation upon her bro- 
ther-in-law, who was sober-minded, and not thinking 
of anything so foolish; not to say that his heart was 
with his marble Venus, and he was indifferent to any 
other love. 

"Well, if you think so, my dear — " said Miss 
Seton ; and a faint colour rose upon her soft old cheek. 
She thought Mary*s meaning was, that after his behavi- 
our to herseif, which was not exactly what people ex- 
pected, he was not likelyto entertain another affection; 
which was probably as true as any other theorie of Mr. 
Ochterlony's conduct. Aunt Agatha thought this was 
Mary 's meaning, and it pleased her. It was an old 
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storj, bnt still she remembered it so well, that it was 
pleasant to think he had not forgotten. Bat this, to 
be snre, had very little to do with Hugh. 

"I wish he would marry," said his heir presumtive, 
"or put one out of pain one way or another. Things 
canH go on for ever like this. Islaj is only sixteen, 
and he is starting already; and here am I eighteen 
past, and good for nothing. You would not like me 
to be a useless wretch all my life?" said Hugh, severely, 
tuming round upon his mother, who was not prepared 
for such an address; but Hugh, of all the boys, was 
the one most like his father, and had the Major's 
"way." 

"No," cried Mary, a little alarmed, "anything but 
that. I still think you might wait a little, and see 
what your uncle means. You are not so very old. 
Well, my dear boy! don't be impatient; teil me what 
you wish to do." 

But this was exactly what Hugh could not teil. 
^*If there had been no Earlston in the question, one 
would have known," he said. "It is very hard upon 
a fellow to be another man's nephew. I think the best 
thing I could do would be to ignore Earlston alto- 
gether, and go in for — anything I could make 
my own living by. There's Islay has had the first 
Chance — " 

"My dear, one is surely enough i^ a family to be 
a soldier," said Aunt Agatha, "if you would consider 
your poor mamma^s feelings and nxine; but 1 never 
thought, for my part, that that was the thing for Is- 
lay, with his long head. He had always such a very 
peculiar head. When he was a child, you know, Mary, 
we never could get a child^s hat to fit him. Now, 1 
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tbink, if Hugh had gone into a very nice regiment, 
and Islay had studied for something — ^* 

"Do you think he will have no study to do, going 
in for the Engineers?^' said Hugh, indignantly. "I 
am not envions of Islay. I know he is the best fellow 
among us; bat, at the same time — The thing for me 
would be to go to Australia or New Zealand, where 
one does not need to be good for anything in particular. 
That is my case," said the disconsolate yonth; and out 
of the depths, if not of bis soul, at least of bis capa- 
cious ehest, there came a profound, almost despairing 
sigh. 

"Oh, Hugh, my darling boyl you cannot mean to 
break all our hearts,^' cried Aunt Agatha. 

It was just what poor Hugh meant to do, for the 
moment, at least; and he sat with bis head down and 
despair in bis face, with a look which went to Mary 's 
beajrt, and brought the tears to her eyes, but a smile 
to her lips. He was so like bis father; and Mrs. Ochtei> 
lony knew that he would not, in this way, at least, 
break her heart. 

"Would you like to go to Uncle Penrose?" she 
said; to which Hugh replied with a vehement shake 
of bis head. "Would you like to go into Mr. Allonby's 
office? You know he spoke of wanting an articled 
pupil. Would you think of that proposal Mr. Mortare, 
the architect, made us? — don't shake your head off, 
Hugh; or ask Sir Edward to let you help old Sanders 
— or — or — Would you reaüi/ like to be a soldier, 
like your brother?" said Mary, at her wits' end; for 
after this, with their limited opportunities, there seemed 
no ftolbar Suggestion to make. 

"I must do something, mother," said Hugh, and 
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he rose up with another ßigh; "but I don't want to 
vex yon/^ he added, Coming up and patting his arms 
round her with that admiring fondness which is perhaps 
sweeter to a woman from her son than even &om her 
lover; and then, his mind heing relieved, he had no 
objection to change the conversation. "I promised to 
look at the young colts, and teil Sir Edward what I 
thought of them,'' he suddenly said, looking up at 
Mary with a cloudy, doubtfiil look — afi-aid of being 
laughed at, and yet himself ready to laugh — such as 
is not unusual upon a boy^s face. Mrs. Ochterlony 
did not feel in the least inclined for laughter, though 
she smiled upon her boy; and when he went away, a 
look of anxiety came to her face, though it was not 
anything like the tragical anxiety which contracted 
Aunt Agatha's gentle countenance. She took up her 
work again, which was more than Miss Seton could do. 
The boys were no longer children, and lifo was comiug 
back to her with their growing years. Life which is 
not peace, but more like a sword. 

"My dear love, something must be done," said 
Aunt Agatha. ^'Australia or New Zealand, and for 
a boy of his expectations ! Mary, something must be 
done." 

"Yes," Said Mary. "I must go and consult my 
brothe]>in-law about it, and see what he thinks best. 
But as for New Zealand or Australia, Aunt Agatha — ^^ 

"Do you think it will be nice^ Mary?" said Miss 
Seton, with a soft blush like a girVs. "Itwill be like 
asking him, you know, what he means; it will be like 
saying he ought to provide — " 

"He said Hugh was to be his heir," said Mary, 
" and I believe he meant what he said ; at all events 
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it would be wrong to do anytbing without Consulting 
him, for he has alw&js been very kind." 

These words threw Aunt Agatha into a flntter 
which she could not conceal. "It maj be very well 
to consult him," she said-, "bat rather than let him 

think we are asking bis help And then, how can 

you see him, Mary? I am afraid it would be — awk- 
ward, to say the least, to ask him here " 

"I will go to Earlston to-morrow," said Mary. "I 
made up my mind while Hugh was talking. After 
Islay has gone, it will be worse for Hugh. Will is so 
much younger, poor boy." 

"Will," said Aunt Agatha, sighing. "Oh, Mary, 
if they had only been girls! we could have brought 
them up without any assistance, and no bother about 
professions or things. When you havB settled Hugh 
and Islay, there will be Will to open it up again; and 
they will all leave us, afber all. Oh, Mary, my dear 
love, if they had been but girls!" 

"Yes, but they are not girls," said Mrs. Ochterlony, 
with a half smile; and then she too sighed. She was 
glad her boys were boys, and had more confidence in 
them, and Providence and life, than Aunt Agatha had. 
But she was not glad to think that her boys must leave 
her, and that she had no daughter to share her house- 
hold life. The cloud which sat on Aunt Agatha*s care- 
ful brow came over her, too, for the moment, and 
dimmed her eyes, and made her heart ache. "They 
came into the world for God's uses and not for ours" 
she said, recovering herseif, " and though they are boys> 
we must not keep them unhappy. I will go over to 
Earlston to-morrow by the early train. 

"If you think it right," said Miss Seton: but it 
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was not cordially spoken. Aunt Agatha was very proad 
and sensitive in her way. She was the kind of woman 
to get into misunderstandings, and shnn explanations, 
as mnch as if she had been a woman in a novel. She 
was as ready to take up a mistaken idea, and as de- 
termined not to see her mistake^ as if she had been a 
heroine forced thereto hy the exigencies of three volnmes. 
Miss Seton had never come to the third volume herseif; 
she thonght it more dignified for her own part to re- 
main in the compHcations and perplexities of the seoond; 
and it strack her that it was indelicate of Mary thns 
to open the snbject, and lead Francis Ochterlony on, 
as it were, to declare his mind. 

The qnestion was quite a different one so far as 
Mary was coneemed, to whom Francis Ochterlony had 
never stood in the position of a lover, nor was the 
subject of any delicate diMculties. With her it was a 
straightforward piece of business enongh to consolt her 
brother-in-law, who was the natural guardian of her 
sons, and who had always been well disposed towards 
them, especially while they kept at a safe distanee. 
Islay was the only one who had done any practica! 
härm at Farlston, and Mr. Ochterlony had forgiven 
and, it is to be hoped, forgotten the downfall of the 
rocooo chair. If she had had nothing more important 
to tronble her than a consnltation so innocent! Thongh, 
to teil the tmth, Mary did not feeL that she had a 
great deal to tronble her, even with the nnoertainty of 
Hngh^s fatnre npon her hands. £ven if his uncle were 
to Gontemplate anything so absurd as marriage or the 
founding of a hospital, Hngh eonld still make his own 
way in the world, as his brothers wonld have to do, 
and as his father had done before him. And Mrs. 
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Ochterlony was not even overwhelmed by consideration 
of the very diflPerent characters of the boyg, nor of the 
immense responsibility, nor of any of the awfol thongbts 
with wbich widow-motbers are sapposed to be over- 
whelmed. Tbey were all well, God bless tbem; all 
honest and true, healthM and affectionate. Hugh had 
bis crotcbets and üg^ty ways, but so had bis fatber, 
and perhaps Mary loved her boy the better for tbem; 
and Wilfrid was a stränge boy, but then he had always 
been stränge, and it came natural to bim. No doubt 
there might be undeveloped depths in both, of wbich 
their mother as yet knew nothing; but in the mean- 
time Mary, like other mothers, took things as she saw 
tbem, and was proud of her sons, and had no disturbing 
fears. As for Islay, he was steady as a rock, and 
almost as strong, and did the heart good to behold, 
and even the weakest woman might have taken heart 
to trust bim, whatever might be the temptations and 
terrors of " the world." Mary had that composure 
wbich belongs to the better side of experience, as 
much as suspicion and distrust belong to its darker side. 
The World did not alarm her as it did Annt Agatha; 
neither did Mr. Ochterlony alarm her, whose sentiments 
ought at least to be known by tbis time, and whose 
counsel she sought with no artful intention of drawing 
bim out, but with an honest desire to bave the matter 
setded one way or another. Tbis was how the interval 
of calm passed away, and the new gen^ration brougbt 
back a new and Mler life. 

It was not all pleasure with which Mary rose next 
moming to go upon her mission to Earlston; but it 
was with afeeling of resurrection, a sense that she lay 
no longer ashore, but that the tide was once more 
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creeping about her stranded boat, and the wind wooing 
the idle sail. There migiit be storms awaiting her 
upon the sea; Storni and shipwreck and loss of all 
things lay in the futore; possible for her boys as for 
others, certain for some; bat that pricking^ tingling 
thrill of danger and pain gave a certain vitality to the 
stir of li£B renewed. Peace is sweet, and there are 
times when the soul sighs for it; bat life is sweeter. 
And this is how Mary, in her mother's anxiety, — 
with all the possibilities of fate to affiright her, if they 
could, yet not without a novel sense of exhilaration, 
her heart beating more strongly, her palse faller, 
her eye brighter, — went forth to open the door for her 
boy into bis own personal and individual career. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

It was a cheerfal sammer moming when Mary set 
ont on her visit to her brother-in-law. She had said 
nothing to her boys aboat it, for Hagh was fantastical, 
like Aant Agatha, and woald have denoonced her in- 
tention as an expedient to make bis ancle provide 
for him. Hagh had gone ont to attend to some of 
the many little bosinesses he had in band for Sir 
Edward; and Islay was working in bis own room pre- 
paring for the "coach," to whoni he was going in a 
few days; and Wilfrid, or Will, as everybody called 
him, was with bis carate-tator. The Cottage held its 
placid place apon the high bank of Kirtell, shining 
throagh its trees in a porple cload of roses, and listen- 
ing in the san to that everlasting qniet voice that 
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fiung in its ear, summer and wintar, the little river's 
cliangefal jet cbangeless song. It looked like a place 
to which no changes could ever come; calm people in 
the stiliness of age, sonls at rest, little children, were 
the kind of people to live in it; and the stir and 
qnickening of pleasnrable pain which Mary feit in her 
own veins, — the sense of new life and movement 
abont her, — feit ont of place with the qniet honse. 
Annt Agatha was out of sight, ordering her honse- 
hold affairs; and the drawing-room was silent and 
deserted as a faiiy palace, fall of a thousand signs of 
habitation, bnt without a single tenant andible or visible, 
except the roses that clambered abont the open Windows, 
and the bee that went in and made a confused in- 
vestigation, and came out again none the wiser. An 
odd sense of the contrast Struck Mrs. Ochterlony; but 
a little while before, her soul had been in unison with 
the calm of the place, and she had thought nothing of 
it; now she had woke up ont of that fair Chamber 
tumed to the sunrising, the name of which is Peace, 
and had stepped back into life, and feit the tingle and 
thnll of resurrection. And an unconscious smile came 
on her face as she looked back. To think that out of 
that silence and sunshine should pour out such a tide 
of new strength and vigour — and that henceforth 
hearts should leap with eagemess and wistfulness nnder 
that roof , and perhaps grow wild with joy, or perhaps, 
6od knows, break with anguish, as news came good or 
evil! She had been but half alive so long, Ihat the 
sense of liying was sweet. 

It was a moment to call forth many thoughts and 
recoUections , but the fact was that she did not have 
time to entertain them. There happened to her one 
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of those curious coincidences which occar so often, and 
which it is so difBcalt to account for. Long before 
she reached the litüe Station, a tall figure broke the 
long vaeant line of the dusty countrj road, a figore 
which Mary feit at once to be that of a stranger, and 
yet one sbe seemed to recognise. She conld not believe 
her eyes, nor think it was anything but the association 
of ideas which misled her, and laughed at her own 
fantastic imagination as she went on. Bat nevertheless 
it is trne that it was her brother-in-law himself who 
met her, long before she reached the railway by which 
she had meant to go to him. Her appearance stmck 
him too, it was evident, with a little surprise; but yet 
she was at home, and might have been going any- 
where; whereas the stränge fact of his Coming required 
a more elaborate explanation than he had it in bis 
power to give. 

"I do not know exactly what put it into my head," 
Said Mr. Ochterlony; "perhaps some old work of mine 
which turned up the other day, and which I was 
doing when you were with me. I thought I would 
come over and have a talk with you about your 
boy." 

"It is veiy stränge," said Mary, "for this very 
morning I had made up my mind to come to you, to 
consult you. It must be some kind of magnetism, I 
suppose." 

"Indeed, I can't say; I have never studied the 
natural sciences," said Mx, Ochterlony, with gravity. 
"I have had a very distingnished visitor lately: a man 
whose powers are as much above the common mind as 
his Information is — Dr. Franklin, whose name of 
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course you kave heard — a man of European reputa- 
tion." 

"Yes," Said Mary, doubtfuUy, feeling yery gnilty 
and Ignorant, for to teil the trutb sbe had ne^yer heard 
of Dr. Franklin; but her brother-in-law perceiyed her 
ignorance, and explained in a kind of compassionate 
way — 

"He is about the greatest numismatist we have in 
England," said Mr. Ochterlony, "and somehow my 
litüe monograph upon primitive art in Iceland came to 
be talked of, I have never completed it, though 
Franklin expressed himself much interested — and I 
think that's how it was suggested to my mind to come 
and see you to-day.*' 

"I am very glad," said Mary, "I wanted so much 
to have your advice. Hugh is almost a man now — " 

"A man!" said Mr. Ochterlony, with a smile; "I 
don't see how that is possible, I hope he is not so 
unruly as he used to be; but you are as young as 
ever, and I don't see how your children can be men." 

And oddly ei^ough, just at that moment, Hugh 
himself made bis appearance, making bis way by a 
cross road down to the river, with bis basket over his 
Shoulder, and his fishing-rod. He was taller than his 
uncle, though Mr. Ochterlony was tall; and big besides, 
with large, mighty, not perfectly developed limbs, 
swinging a little loosely upon their hinges like the 
limbs of a young Newfoundland or baby Hon. His 
face was still smooth as a girFs, and fair, with downy 
cheeks and his mother^s^ eyes, and that pucker in his 
forehead which Francis Ochterlony had known of old 
in the countenance of another Hugh. Mary did not 
say anything, but she stoppod short before her boy, 
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and put her band on bis Shoulder, and looked at his 
uncle with a smile, appealing to him with her proud 
eyes and beaming face, if tbis was not almost a man. 
As for Mr. Ocbterlonj, he gave a great start and said, 
"God bless us!" ander bis breatb, and was otherwise 
speecbless for the moment. He had been thinking of 
a boy, grown no doubt, but still within the limits of 
childhood; and lo, it was an unknown human creature 
that faced him, with a will and thoughts of his own, 
like its father and motber, and yet like nobody but 
itself. Hugh, for his part, looked with very Gurions 
eyes at the stranger, and dimly recognised him, and 
grew shamefaced and a little fidgety, as was natural to 
the boy. 

"You see how he has grown," said Mary, who, 
being the triumphant one among the three, was the 
first to recover herseif. "You do not think him a 
child now? It is your uncle, Hugh, come to see us. 
It is very kind of him — but of course you knew who 
he was." 

"I am very glad to see my uncle," said Hugh, 
with eager sbyness. "Yes, I knew. You are like my 
father 's picture, sir; — and your own that we have 
at the Cottage — and Islay a little. I knew it was 
you." 

And then they all walked on in silence; for Mr. 
Ochterlony was more moved by this sudden encounter 
. than he cared to acknowledge; and Mary, too, for the 
moment, being a sympathetic woman, saw her boy 
with his uncle's eyes, and saw what the recoUections 
were that sprang up at sight of him. She told Hugh 
to go on and do his duty, and send home some trout 
for dinner; and, thus dismissing him, guided her un- 
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looked-for visitor to the Cottage. He knew the way as 
-well as ehe did, which increased the embarrassment of 
the Situation. Mary saw only the Stiles and the fields, 
and the trees that over-topped the hedges, familiär ob- 
jects that met her eyes every day; but Francis Ochter- 
lony saw many a past day and past imagination of his 
own life, and seemed to walk over his own ashes as he 
went on. And that was Hugh! — Hugh, not his 
brother, but his nephew and heir, the representative of 
the Ochterlony's, occupying the position which his own 
son should have occupied. Mr. Ochterlony had not 
calculated on the progress of time, and he was startled 
and even touched, and feit wonderingly — what it is 
so difficult for a man to feel — that his own course 
was no longer of much importance to anybody, and 
that here was his successor. The thought made him 
giddy , just as Mary's wondering sense of the unreality 
of her own independent life, and everlastingness of her 
stay at the Cottage, had made her; but yet in a dif- 
ferent way. For perhaps Francis Ochterlony had never 
actually realized before that most things were over for 
him, and that his heir stood ready and waiting for the 
end of his life. 

There was still something of this sense of giddiness 
in his mind when he followed Mary through the open 
window into the silent drawing-room where nobody was. 
Perhaps he had not behaved just as he ought to have 
done to Agatha Seton; and the recollection of a great 
many things that had happened, and that had not hap- 
pened, came back upon him as he wound his way with 
some confosion through the roses. He was half ashamed 
to go in, like a familiär friend, through the window, 
Of all men in the world, he had the least right to such 
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a privilege of intimacy. He ought to have gone to the 
door in a formal way and sent in his card, and been 
admitted only if Miss Seton pleased; and yet here he 
was, in the very sanctuary of her life, invited to sit 
down as it were by her side, led in by the younger 
generation, which could not but smile at the thought 
of any sort of sentiment between the old woman and 
the old man. For indeed Mary, thongh she was not 
yonng, was smiling softly within herself at the idea. 
She had no sort of sympathy with Mr. Ochterlony's 
delicate embarrassment, though she was woman enough 
to hurry away to seek her annt and prepare her for 
the meeting, and shield the ancient maiden in the first 
flutter of her feelings. Thus the master of Earlston 
was left alone in the Cottage, with leisure to look 
round and recognise the identity of the place, and see 
all its differences, and become aware of its pleasant 
air of habitation, and all the signs of daily nse and 
wont which had no existence in his own honse. All 
this confdsed him, and put him at a great disadvantage. 
The probabilities were that Agatha Seton would not 
have been a bit the happier had she been mistress of 
Earlston. Indeed the Cottage had so taken her stamp 
that it was impossible for anybody, whose acquaintance 
with her was less than thirty years old, to imagine her 
with any other surroundings. But Francis Ochterlony 
had known her for more than thirty years, and naturally 
he feit that he himself was a possession worth a woman^s 
while, and that he had, so to speak, defrauded her of 
so important a piece of property; and he was penitent 
and ashamed of himself. Perhaps too his own heart 
was moved a little by the sense of something lost. His 
own house might have bome this sunny air of home; 
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instead of bis brother Hugh's son, there might have 
been a boy of bis own to iaberit Earlston-, and looking 
back at it quietly in tbis cottäge drawing-room, Francis 
Ocbterlony's life seemed to bim sometbing very like a 
miatake. He was not a bard-bearted man, and tbe in- 
ference be drew from tbis conclusion was very mucb in - 
bis nepbew's favour. Hugb's boy was almost a man, 
and tbere was no doubt tbat be was tbe natural beir, 
aaid tbat it was to bim everytbing ougbt to come. 
Instead of tbinking of marrying, as Aunt Agatba 
imagined, or founding a bospital, or making any otber 
ridiculous use of bis money, bis mind, in its softened 
and compunctious state, turned.to its natural and ob- 
vious duty. "Let tbere be no mistake, at least, about 
tbe boy," be said to bimself. "Let bim bave all tbat 
is good for bim, and all tbat can best fit bim for bis 
Position;" for, Heaven be praised, tbere was at least 
no doubt about Hugb, or question as to bis being tbe 
lawful and inevitable beir. 

It was tbis process of reasoning, or ratber of feel- 
ing, tbat made Mrs. Ocbterlony so entirely satisfied with 
ber brotber-in-law wben sbe retumed (still alone, for 
Miss Seton was not equal to tbe exertion all at once, 
and naturally tbere was sometbing extra to be ordered 
for dinner), and began to talk to tbeir uncle about tbe 
cbildren. 

"Tbere bas been no difficulty about Islay," sbe 
said; "be always knew wbat be wanted, and set bis 
beart at once on bis profession; but Hugb bas no sucb 
declded tum. It was very kind wbat you said wben 
you wrote — but I — don't tbink it is good for tbe 
boy to be idle. Wbatever you migbt tbink it rigbt to 
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arrange afterwards, I tbink he should have sometbing 
todo " 

^'I did not tbink be bad been so old," said Mr. 
Ocbterlonj, almost apologetically. "Time does not 
leave mucb mark of its progress at Earlston. Some- 
tbing to do? I tbougbt wbat a young fellow of bis age 
enjoyed most was amusing bimself. Wbat would be 
like to do?" 

"He does not know," said Mary, a litüe abasbed; 
"tbat is wby I wanted so mucb to consult you. I sup- 
pose people bave talked to bim of — of wbat you 
migbt do for bim; but be cannot bear tbe tbougbt of 
banging, as it were, on your cbarity " 

"Cbarity!" said Mr. Ocbterlony, "it is not cbarity, 
it is rigbt and nature. I bope be is not one of tbose 
toucby sort of boys tbat tbink kindness an injury. My 
poor brotber Hugb was always fidgety " 

"Ob no, it is not tbat," said tbe anxious motber, 
"only be is afiraid tbat you migbt tbink be was cal- 
culating upon you; as if you were obliged to provide 
for bim " 

"And so I am obliged to provide for bim," said 
Mr. Ocbterlony, "as mucb as I sbould be obliged to 
provide for my own son , if I bad one. We must find 
bim sometbing to do. Perbaps I ougbt to bave tbougbt 
of it sooner. Wbat bas been done about bis education? 
Wbat scbool bas be' been at? Is be fit for tbe Univer- 
sity? Earlston will be a better property in bis days 
tban it was wben I was young," added tbe uncle witb 
a natural sigb. If be bad but provided bimself witb 
an beir of bis own, perbaps it would bave been less 
troublesome on tbe wbole. "I would send bim to Ox- 
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ford, which wotild be the best way of employlng bim; 
but is be fit for it? Wbere bas be been to scbool?^' 

Upon wbicb Mary, witb some confnsion, nmrmnred 
Bometbing about tbe curate, and feit for tbe first time 
as if sbe bad been indifferent to tbe education of ber 
boy. 

"Tbe cnrate!*' said Mr. Ocbterlony; and be gave a 
little sbmg of bis sboulders, as if tbat was a very poor 
security for Hugb^s scbobirsbip. 

"He bas done very well witb all bis pnpils," said 
Mary, "and Mr. Gramer, to wbom Islay is going, was 
very mucb satisfied ^" 

"I forget wbere Islay was going?" said Mr. Ocbter- 
lony, inqniringly. 

"Mr. Gramer lives near Kendal,'' said Mary; "be 
was very bigbly recommended; and we tbongbt tbe boy 
could come bome for Sunday " 

Mr. Ocbterlony sbook bis bead, tbougb still in a 
patronizing and friendly way. "I am not snre tbat it 
is good to cboose a tutor becanse tbe boy can come 
bome on Sunday," be said, "nor send ibem to tbe 
curate tbat you may keep tbem witb yourself. I know 
it is tbe way witb ladies; bat it would bave been 
better, I tbink, to bave sent tbem to scbool." ^ 

Mrs. Ocbterlony was confounded by tbis verdict 
against her. All at once her eyes seemed to be opened, 
and sbe saw berself a selfisb motber keeping ber boys 
at ber own apron<strings. Sbe bad not time to tbink 
of such poor argnments in her favour as want of means, 
or ber own perfectly good intentions. Sbe was silent, 
strack dumb by this unthongbt-of condemnation; but 
just tben a cbampion she had not thought of appeared 
in her def^ce. 
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"Mr. Small did veiy well for Hugli," said a voice 
at the window; "he is a very good tutor so far as he 
goes. He did veiy well for Hugh — and Islay too," 
Said the new-comer, who came in at the window as he 
spoke with a bandle of books under bis arm. The In- 
terruption was so unexpected that Mr. Ochterlony, being 
quite nnused to the easy entrance of strangers at the 
window, and into the conversation , started np alarmed 
and a little angry. But, after all, there was nothing 
to be angry about. 

"It is only Will," said Mary. "Wilfrid, it is yonr 
uncle, whom you have not seen for so long. This was 
my baby," she added, turning to her brothwvin-law, 
with an anxious smile — for Wilfrid was a boy who 
pnzzled strangers, and was not by any means so snre 
to make a good impression as the others were. Mr. 
Ochterlony shook hands with the new-comer, bnt he 
surveyed him a little donbtfuUy. He was about thirteen, 
a long boy, with big wrists and ankles visible, and 
signs of rapid growth. His face did not speak of 
country air and fare and outdoor life and healthful 
occupation like his brother^s, but was pale and fall of 
fancies and notions which he did not reveal to every- 
body. He came in and put down his books and threw 
himself into a chair with none of his eider brother's 
shamefacedness. Will, for his part, was not given to 
blushing. He knew nothing of his uncle's visit, bat 
he took it quietly as a thing of course, and prepared 
to take part in die conyersation, whatever its subject 
might be. 

"Mr. Small has done very well for them all," said 
Mary, taking heart again; "he has always done very 
well with his pupils. Mr. Cramer was very much sa- 
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tisfied with the progress Islay had made; and as for 
Hugh " 

"He is quite clever enoiigh for Hugh," said Wili^ 
with the same steady voice. 

Mr. Ochterlony, Üiough he was generally so grave, 
was amused. "My young friei^d, are yon sure you are 
a judge?" he said. "Perhaps he is not clever enough 
for Wilfrid — is that what you meant to say?" 

"It is not so much the being clever," said the boy. 
"I think he has taught me as much as he knows, so it 
is not his fault. I wish we had been sent to school; 
but Hugh is all right He knows as much as he wants 
to know, I suppose; and as for Islay, his is technical," 
the young critic added with a certain quiet superiority. 
Will, poor fellow, was the clever one of the family, 
and somehow he had found it out 

Mr. Ochterlony looked at this new representative 
of his race with a little alarm. Perhaps he was thinking 
that, on die whole, it was as well not to have boys; 
and then, as much from inability to carry on the con* 
versation as from interest in his own particular subject, 
he retumed to Hugh. 

"The best plan, perhaps, will be for Hugh to go 
back with me to Earlston; that is, if it is not disagree* 
able to you," he said, in his old-fashioned, polite way. 
"I have been too long thinking about it, and his posi- 
tion must be made distinct Oxford would be the best; 
that would be good for him in every way. And I 
think aftaw^ards he might pay a little attention to the 
estate. I never could have believed that babies grew 
into boys, and boys to men, so quickly. Why, it can 
barely be a few years since — Ah!" Mr. Ochterlony 
got up very precipitately from his chair. It was Aunt 
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Agatha who had come into tbe room, with her white 
hair smoothed under her white cap, and her pretty 
SheÜand shawl over her shoalders. Then he perceived 
that it was more than a few years since he had last 
Been her. The difference was more to him than the 
difference in the boys, who were creatures that sprang 
up nobody knew how, and were never to be relied 
npon. That sammer moming when she came to Earl- 
ston to claim her niece, Miss Seton had been old; bat 
it was a different kind of age from that which sat 
upon her soft coantenance now. Francis Ochterlony 
had not for many a year asked himself in bis seclasion 
whether he was old or yoang. His occapations were 
all tranqail, and he had not feit himself anable for 
them; bat if Agatha Seton was like this, sarely then 
it mast indeed be time to think of an heir. 

The day passed with a curioos speed and yet tar- 
diness, sach as is peculiar to days of excitement. 
When they were not talking of the boys , nobody coold 
teil what to talk about Once or twice, indeed, Mr. 
Ochterlony began to speak of the Nomismatic Society, 
or the excavations at Nineveh, or some other cognate 
subject; bat he always came to a standstill when he 
caaght Aant Agatha^s soft eyes wondering over him. 
They had not talked aboat excavations, nor namis- 
matics either, the last time he had been here; and 
there was no haman link between that time and this, 
except the boys, of whom they coold all talk; and to 
this theme accordingly everybody retnmed. Hagh 
came in aadibly, leaving his basket at the kitchen 
door as he passed, and blay, with his long head and 
his deep eyes, came down from bis room where he was 
working, and Will kept his seat in the big Indian 
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cbair in the comer, where he dangled his long legs, 
and listened. Everybody feit the importance of the 
moment, and was dreadftillyserious, evenwhen lighter 
conversation was attempted. To show the boys in their 
best light, each of the three, and yet not so to show 
them as if anybody calculated npon, or was eager 
about the unde^s patronage; to give him an idea of 
their different characters, withont any suspicion of 
"showingoff," which the lads conld not have tolerated; 
all this was very difficult to the two anxions women, 
and required such an amount of mental effort as made 
it hard to be anything bnt serions. Fortunately, the 
boys themselves were a little excited by the novelty 
of such a visitor, and cnrious about their uncle, not 
knowing what his appearance might mean. Hugh 
flushed into a singular mixture of exaltation) and sus- 
picion, and surprise, when Mr. Ochterlony invited him 
to Earlston; and looked at his mother with momentary 
distmst, to See if by any means she had sought the 
invitation; and Wilfrid sat and dangled his long legs, 
and listened, with an odd appreciation of the fact that 
the Visit was tp Hugh, and not to himself, or any more 
important member of the family. As for Islay, he was 
always a good fellow, and like himself; and his way 
was clear before him, and admitted of no hopes or 
fears except as to whether ör not he should succeed at 
his examination, which was a matter about which he 
had himself no very serious doubts, though he said 
little about it; and perhaps on the whole it was Islay, 
who was quite indifferent, whom Mr. Ochterlony would 
have fixed his choice upon, had he been at liberty to 
choose. 

When the visitor departed, which he did the same 
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eyening, the housebold drew a long breath; eyerybody 
wBft relieved, from Feggjr in the kitchen^ whose idea 
was that the man was ^* looking after our Miss Agatha 
again/^ down to Will, who had now leienire and ooca- 
sion to expresB his sentiments on the aubjeot. Islay 
went back to his work, to make np for the loat day, 
having only a moderate and temporary interest in his 
nncle. It was the eider and the younger who alone 
feit' themselves concemed. As for Hngh, the world 
seemed to have altered in these few hours; Mr. 
Ochterlony had not said a great deal to him; but what 
he said had been said as a man speaks who means and 
has the power to carry out his words; and the vagne 
heirship had become all of a aadden the realest fact in 
existence, and a thing which could not be, and never 
coidd have been, otherwise. And he was aüghtly 
giddy, and his head swam with the sudden elevation. 
Bat as for Wilfrid, what had he to do with it, any 
more than any other member of the family? though he 
was always a stränge boy, and there never was any 
reokoning what he might do or say. 



CHAPTEß XXIV. 

Willis room was a small room opening from his 
mother's, which wonld have been her dressing-room 
had she wanted such a luxury; and when Mrs. Ochter- 
lony went up-stairs late that night, after a long talk 
with Aunt Agatha, she found the light still buruing in 
the little room, and her boy seated, with his jacket and 
bis shoes off, on the floor, in a brown study. He was 
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sitting with bis knees drawn up to bis chin in a patch 
of moonlight that shone in from tke window. The moon- 
light made him look ghastly, and bis eandie had bumt 
down, and was flickering unsteadily in the socket, and 
Mary was alarmed. She did not think of any moral 
cause for tbe first moment, but only tbat sometbing 
was tbe matter witb bim, and went in witb a sudden 
matemal panic to see wbat it was. Will took no 
immediate notice of ber anxious questions, but be con* 
descended to raise bis bead and prop up bis cbin witb 
bis bands, and stare up into ber face. 

"Motber," be said, "you always go on as if a 
fellow was ill. Can't one be tbinking a little witbout 
anytbing being tbe matter? I sbould bave put out my 
ligbt bad I known you were coming up-stairs." 

"You know, Will, tbat I cannot bave you sit bere 
and tbink, as you say. It is not tbinking — it is brood- 
ing, and does you barm," said Mrs. Ocbterlony. "Jump 
up, and go to bed." 

"Presently," said tbe boy. "Is it true that Hugb 
will go to Oxford, mamma?" 

" Very likely," said Mary, witb some pride. " Your 
uncle wiU see bow be bas got on witb bis studies, and 
after tbat I tbink be will go." 

"Wbat for?" s^d Wül. "Wbat is tbe good? He 
knows as mucb as be wants to know, and Mr. Small 
is quite good enougb for bim." 

"Wbat for?" said Mary, witb displeasure. "For 
bis education, Mke otber gentlemen, and tbat be may 
take bis rigbt position. But you are too young to un- 
derstand all tbat. Gret up, and go to bed." 

"I am not too ypung to understand," said Wilfrid; 
"wbat is tbe good of throwing moaey and time away? 
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You may teil mj nncle, Hugb will never do anj good 
atOxfoiä; and I don't see, for mypart, whybe sbould 
be tbe one to go^ 

^^He is tbe eldest son,aiid be is yoiir uncle^B beir," 
Said Mary, witb a conscioos swelling of ber motberly 
beart 

'^I don't see wbat di£Ference being tbe eldest makes/' 
Said Will, embracing bis knees. "I bave "been tbink- 
ing over it tbis long time. Wby sbonld be be sent to 
Oxford, and tbe rest of us stay at bome? Wbat does 
it matter about tbe eldest? A fellow is not any better 
tban me because be was bom before me. Yon migbt 
as well send Peggy to Oxford," said Will, witb vebe- 
mence, "as send Hugb." 

Mrs. Ocbterlony, whose mind just tben was speci- 
ally occupied by Hugb, was naturally disturbed by 
tbis speecb. Sbe put out tbe flickering candle, and 
set down ber own H^bt, and closed tbe door. '^I can- 
not let you speak so about your brotber. Will," sbe 
Said. '^He may not be so quick as you are for your 
age, but I wish you were as modest and as kind as 
Hugb is. Wby sbould you grudge bis advancement? I 
used to think you would get tbe better of tbis feeling 
wben you ceased to be a child." 

"Of wbat feeling?" cried Will, lifting bis pale face 
from bis knees. 

"My dear boy, you ougbt to know," said Mary; 
"tbis grudge tbat any one sbould bave a pleasure or 
an adyantage wbicb you bave not. A cbüd may be 
excused, but no man wbo tbinks so continually of bim- 
self — " 

"I was not tbinking of myself," said Will, spring- 
ing up from tbe floor witb a flusb on bis face. "You 
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will always make a moral affair of it, rnother. As if 
one CQüld not dlscfass a thing. Bat I know that Hugh 
is not clever, though he is the eldest. Let him have 
Earlston if he likes, bnt why shonld he have Oxford? 
And why should it always be supposed that he is 
better, and a different kind of clay?" 

"I wonder where you leamed all that, Will," said 
Mary,with a smile. "Onewould think you had picked 
np some Kadical or other. I might be vexed to see 
Lady Balderston walk out of the room before me, if 
it was because she pretended to be a better woman; 
but when it is only because she is Lady Balderston, 
what does it matter? Hugh can't help being the eldest; 
if you had been the eldest — " 

"Ah!" said Will, with a long breath; "if I had 
been the eldest — " And then he stopped short. 

" What would you have done?" said Mrs. Ochter- 
lony, smiling still. 

"I would have done what Hugh will never do," 
eried the boy. "I would have taken care of every- 
body. I would have found out what they were fit 

, and put them in the right way. The one that 
had brains should have been cultivated, and the one 
who had no brains should have — done something 
eise. There should have been no such mistake as — 
But that is always how it is in the world — every- 
body says so," said Wilfrid; "stupid people who know 
nothing about it are set at the head, and those who 
could manage — " 

"Will," said his mother, "do you know you are 
very presumptuous, and think a great deal too well of 
yourself? If you were not such a child, I should be 
angry. It ig very well to be clever at your lessons, 

Madonna Marf/. I. * 
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but that is no proof tbat you are able to manage , as 
you say. Let Hugh and hiß prospects alone for to- 
night, and go to bed/* 

"Yes, I can let him alone," saidWill. "I snppose 
it is not worth one's while to mind — he will do no 
good at Oxford, you know, that is one thing; — whereas 
other people — " 

"Always yourself, Will," said Mary, with a sigh. 

"Myself — or even Islay," said the boy, in the 
most composed way; "though Islay is veiy technical. 
Still, he could do some good. Bat Hngh is an ont- 
of-door sort of fellow. He wonld do for a farmer or 
gamekeeper, or to go to Anstralia, as he says. A man 
should always foUow his natural bent. If , instead of 
going by eldest sons and that sort of rubbish, they 
were to try for the right man in the right place. And 
then yon might be sureto be done the best for, mother, 
and that he would take care of yow." 

"Will, yon are very conceited and veiy nnjust," 
said Mary; bat she was his mother, and she relented 
as she looked into his weary young face: "but I hope 
you have your heart in the right place, for all your 
talk," she said, kissing him before she went away. 
She went back to her room disturbed, as she had often 
been before, but still smiling at Will's "way." It was 
all boyish foUy and talk, and he did not mean it; and 
as he grew older he would leam better. Mary did not 
care to speculate upon the volcanic elements which, for 
anything she could teil, might be lying under her very 
band. She could not think of different developments 
of character, and hostile individualities, as people might 
to whom the three boys were but boys in the abstract, 
and not Hugh, Islay, and Will — the one as near and 
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dear to her as the other. Mrs. Ochterlony was not 
philosophical, neither could she follow out to their 
natural results the tendendes wbicli she could not but 
see. She preferred to think of it, as Will himself said, 
as a moral affair — a fault which would mend; and so 
laid her head on her pillow with a heart uneasy — but 
no more uneasj tlum was consistent with the fuU 
awakening of anxious yet hopeful life. 

As for Will, he was asleep ten minutes after, and 
had forgotten all about it. His heart was in its right 
place, though he was plagued with a very arrogant, 
troublesome, restless litüe head, and a greater amount 
of ^^notions" than are good for his age. He wanted 
to be at the heim of affairs, to direct eyer3rthing — a 
task for which he feit himself singularly competent; 
but, after all, it was for the benefit of other people 
that he wanted to rule. It seemed to him that he could 
arrange for everybody so mach better than they could 
for themselves; and he would have been liberal to 
Hugh, though he had a certain contempt for his abili- 
ties. He would have given him occupation suited to 
him, and all the indulgences which he was most fitted 
to appreciate: and he would have made a kind of 
beneficent empress of his mother, and put her at the 
head of all manner of benevolences, as other wise 
despots have been known to do. But Will was the 
youngest, and nobody so much as asked his advice, or 
took him into consideration; and the poor boy was thus 
thrown back upon his own superiority, and got to brood 
upon it, and scom the weaker expedients with which 
oöier people sought to fill up the place which he alone 
was truly qualified to fill. Fortunately, however, he 
forgot all this as soon as he had fallen asleep. 

20* 
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Hagh had no sneh legislative views for his pari. 
He was not given to specnlation. He meant to do Ms 
duly, and be a credit to everybody belonging to him; 
bat he was a great deal ^'jonnger*' than his boj-brother, 
and it did not occnr to him to separate himself in idea 
— even to do them good — from his own people. 
The fdture danced and glimmered before him, bat it 
was a brightness withoat any theory in it — a thing 
Ml of spontaneoas good-fortane and well^doing, with 
which his own clevemess had nothing to do. Islaj, 
for his part, thoaght very little aboat it He was 
pleased for Hogh's sake, bat as he had alwajs looked 
upon Hughes good fortone as a certainly, the fact did 
not excite him, and he was more interested aboat a 
toagh problem he was working at, and which his anders 
Visit had interrapted. It was a more agitated hoase- 
hold than it had been a few months before — ere the 
doors of the fdtare had opened suddenlj apon the lads; 
bat there was still no agitation ander the Cottage 
roof which was inconsistent with sweet rest and qaiet 
sleep. 

It made a dreadfal difference in the hoase, as 
everybody said, when the two boys went away — Islay 
to Mr. Grameres, the "coach" who was to prepare him 
for his examination, and Hugh to Earlston. The Cot- 
tage had always been qaiet, its inhabitants thoaght, bat 
now it feil into a dead calm, which was stifiing and 
anearthly. Will, the only representative of yoath left 
among them, was graver than Aont Agatha, and made 
no gay din, bat only noises of an irritating kind. He 
kicked his legs and feet aboat, and the legs of all the 
chairs, and let his books fall, and knocked over the 
flower-stands — which were all exasperating soands; 
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but he did not fill the hoofie with snatches of song, 
with langbter, and the pleasant evidence that a light 
heart was there. He used to "read^' in bis own room, 
witb a diligence wbicb was mucb stimulated by tbe 
conviction tbat Mr. Small was very litüe abead of bim, 
and, to keep up bis position of instractor, must work 
bard, too; and, wben tbis was over, be planted bimself 
in a comer of tbe drawing^room, in tbe great Indian 
cbair, witb a book, begniling tbe two ladies into un- 
conscioosness of bis presence, and tben interposing in 
tbeir conversation in tbe most inconvenient waj. Tbis 
was Willis way of sbowing bis appreciation of bis 
motber's society. He was not ber rigbt band, like 
Hngb, nor did be watcb ove!r ber comfort in Islay's 
steady, noiseless way. But be liked to be in tbe same 
room witb ber, to bannt tbe places wbere sbe was, to 
interfere in what sbe was doing, and seize tbe most 
nnfit moments for tbe expression of bis sentiments. 
Witb Aunt Agatba be was abrupt and indifferent, being 
insensible to all conventional delicacies; and be took 
pleasure, or seemed to take pleasure, in contradicting 
Mxs. Ocbterlony, and going against all ber conclu- 
sions and arguments; but be paid ber the practical 
compliment of preferring ber society, and keeping by 
ber side. 

It was wbile thus left alone, and witb tbe exeite- 
ment of tbis first cbange firesb upon ber, tbat Mrs. 
Ocbterlony beard anotber piece of news wbicb moved 
ber greatly. It was tbat Öie regiment at Carlisle was 
about to leave, and tbat it was Our regiment wbicb 
was to take its place. Sbe tbougbt sbe was sorry for 
tbe first moment It was upon one of tbose quiet after- 
noons, just after tbe boys bad left tbe Cottage, wben 
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the two ladies were sitting in tlie silence, not taiking 
much, tliinking how long it was to post-time, and liow 
Strange it was that the welcome steps and voices which 
used to invade the quiet so abrnptly and so sweeüy, 
were now beyond hoping for. And the aftemoon 
seemed to have grown so mach longer, now that there 
was no Hugh to borst in with news from the onter 
World, no Islay to emerge from his problem. Will sat, 
as usnal, in the great chair, bnt he was reading, and 
did not contribute to the cheerfulness of the party. 
And it was just then that Sir Edward came in, donbly 
welcome, to talk of the absent lads, and ask for the 
last intelligence of them, and bring this startling piece 
of news. Mrs. Ochterlony was aware that the regiment 
had finished its service in India long ago, and there 
was, of conrse, no reason why it shonld not come to 
Carlisle, bat it was not an idea which had ever oc- 
carred to her. She thoaght she was sorry for the first 
moment, and the news gave her an anqaestionable 
shock; bat, after all, it was not a shock of pain; her 
heart gave a leap, and kept on beating faster, as with 
a new stimalas. She coald think of nothing eise all 
the evening. Even when the post came, and the letters, 
and all the wonderfal first impressions of the two new 
beginners in the world, this other thoaght retomed as 
soon as it was possible for any thoaght to regain a 
footing. She began to feel as if the very sight of the 
aniform woald be worth a pilgrimage; and then there 
woald be so many qaestions to ask, so many cariosities 
and yeamings to satisfy. She could not keep her mind 
from going ont into endless specalations — how many 
woald remain of her old friends? — how many might 
have dropped oat of the ranks, or exchanged, or re- 
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tired, or been promoted? — how many new marriages 
there liad been, and how many children? — little 
Emma Askell, for instance, bow many babies she might 
have now? Mary had kept up a desultory correspond- 
ence witb some of tbe ladies for a year or two, and 
even bad continned for a long time to get serions 
letters from Mrs. Kirkman-, but tbese correspondences 
bad dropped off gradually, as is their nature, and 
tbe coloneVs wife was not a woman to enlarge on 
Emma AskelTs babies, baying matters mucb more im- 
portant on band. 

Tbis new opening of interest moved Mrs. Ocbter- 
lony in spite of berself. Sbe forgot all tbe painM as- 
sociations, and looked forward to tbe arrival of tbe 
regiment as an old sailor migbt look for tbe arrival of 
a sqnadron on active service. Did tbe winds blow and 
tbe waves rise as tbey used to do on tbose bigb seas 
from wbicb tbey came? Tbougb Mary bad been so 
long becalmed, sbe remembered all about tbe conflicts 
and storms of tbat existence more vividly tban sbe re- 
membered wbat bad passed yesterday, and sbe bad a 
Strange longing to know wbetber all tbat bad departed 
from ber own life existed still for ber old friends. Be- 
tween tbe breaks of tbe tranquil conversation sbe feit 
berself continnally relapse into tbe regimental roll, al- 
ways beginning again and always losing tbe tbread; 
recisdling tbe names of tbe men and of tbeir wives wbom 
sbe bad been kind to once, and feeling as if tbey be- 
longed to ber, and as if sometbing mnst be brougbt 
back to ber by tbeir retnm. 

Tbere was, bowever, little said about it all tbat 
evening, mncb as it was in Mrs. Ocbterlony^s mind. 
Wben tbe letters bad been discnssed, tbe conversation 
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languished. Summer bad begun to wane, and the roses 
were over, and it began to be impracticable to keep 
tbe Windows open all the long evening. There was 
even a fire for tbe sake of cbeer^lness — a little fire 
wbicb blazed and crackled and made twice as mucli 
display as if it bad been a serions winter fire and es- 
sential to existence — and all the cortains were drawn 
except over tbe one window &om wbicb Sir Edward's 
ligbt was visible. Aunt Agatha bad grown more fanci- 
flu than ever about that window since "Winnie^s mar- 
riage. Even in winter the shutters were never closed 
tbere until Miss Seton berself went upstairs, and all 
tbe long night the friendly star of Sir Edward^s lamp 
shone faint but steady in tbe distance. In tbis way tbe 
hall and tbe cottage kept each other kindly Company, 
and tbe thought pleased tbe old people, wbo bad beeu 
friends all theii Hves. Aunt Agatha sat by her favourite 
table, with her own lamp burning softly and respond- 
ing to Sir Edward^s far-ofiP ligbt, and she never raised 
her head witbout seeing it and tbinking thoughts in 
wbicb Sb Edward bad bat a small share. It was darker 
than usual on tbis special night, and tbere were neitber 
moon nor stars to diminish tbe importance of the do- 
mestic Pharos. Miss Seton looked up, and her eyes 
lingered upon tbe blackness of tbe window and tbe 
distant point of illnmination , and she sighed as she 
often did. It was a long time ago, and tbe boys bad 
grown up in tbe meantime, and intruded mach upon 
Aunt Agatba^s afiPections; but still these interlopers 
bad not made her forget tbe especial child of her 
love. 

"My poor dear Winnie!" said tbe old lady. "I 
sometimes almost fancy I can see her Coming in by 
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that window. She was fond of seeing Sir Edward's 
light. Now tliat the dear bojs are gone, and it is so 
quiet again, does it not make you tliink sometimes 
of your darling sister, Mary? If we could only 
hear as often from her as we hear from Islay and 
Hugh— " 

"But it is not long since you had a letter," said 
Mary, who, to teil the truth, had not been thinking 
mnch of her darling sister, and feit guilty when this 
appeal was made to her. 

"Yes," Said Aunt Agatha, with a sigh, "and they 
are always such nice letters ; but I am afraid I am very 
discontented , my dear love. I always want to have 
something more. I was thinking some of your friends 
in the regiment could teil you, perhaps, about Edward. 
I never would say it to you, for I knew that you had 
things of your own to think about; but for a long time 
I have been very uneasy in my mind." 

"But Winnie has not complained," said Mary, 
looking up unconsciously at Sir Edward's window, and 
feeling as if it shone with a certain weird and con- 
scious light, like a living creature aware of all that 
was being said. 

"She is not a girl ever to complain," said Aunt 
Agatha, proudly. "She is more like what I would 
have been myself, Mary, if I had ever been — in the 
circumstances, you know. She would break her heart 
before she would complain. I think there is a good 
deal of difference, my dear, between your nature and 
ours; and that was, perhaps, why you never quite 
understood my sweet Winnie. I am sure you are more 
reasonable; but you are not — not to call passionate, 
you know. It is a great deal better, a very great deal 
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better," cried Aunt Agatha, anxiously. "You must not 
think I do not see that; bat Winnie and I are a couple 
of fools that would do anything for love; and, rather 
than complain, I am sure she would die/' 

Mary did not say that Winnie had done what was 
a great deal more than complaining, and had set her 
husband before them in a very uncomfortable light — 
and she took the verdict npon herseif qnietly, as a 
matter of course. "Mr. Askell used to know him very 
well," she said; "perhaps he knows something. Bat 
Edward Percival never was very populär, and you must 
not qnarrel with me if I bring you back a disagreeable 
report. I think I will go into Carlisle as soon as they 
arrive — I should like to see them all again." 

"I should like to hear the truth whatever it is," 
said Aunt Agatha, "but my dear love, seeing them all 
will be a great trial for you." 

Mary was silent, for she was thinking of other 
things: not merely of her happy days, and the dif- 
ference which would make such a meeting "a great 
trial;" but of the one great vexation and mortification 
of her lifo, of which the regiment was aware — and 
whether the painftil memory of it would ever retum 
again to vex her. It had faded out of her recoUection 
in the long peaoefulness and quiet of her life. Could 
it ever retum again to shame and wound, as it had 
once done? From where she was sitting with her work, 
between the cheerful lamp and the bright litüe blazing 
fire, Mary went away in an instant to the scene so 
distant and different, and was kneeling again by her 
husband's side, a woman humbled, yet never before so 
indignantly, resentfally proud, in the little chapel of 
the Station. Would it ever come back again, that one 
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blot on her life, with all its false, injurious sugges- 
tions? She said to herself "No." No doubt it liad 
died out of other people's minds as out of her own, 
and on Kirtell-side nobody would have dared to doubt 
on snch a snbject; and now that the family affairs were 
settled, and Hugh was established at Earlston, bis 
uncle^s acknowledged heir, this cloud, at least, could 
never rise on her again to take the comfort out of her 
life. She dismissed the very thought of it from her 
mind , and her heart warmed to the recoUection of the 
old faces and the old ways. She had a kind of a 
longing to see them, as if her life would be completer 
after. It was not as "a great trial" that Mary thought 
of it. She was too eager and curious to know how 
they had all fared; and if, to some of them at least, 
the old existence, so long broken up for herself, con- 
tinued and flourished as of old. 



CHAPTEB XXV. 

It was accordingly with a little excitement that 
when the regiment had actually arriTed Mrs. Ochterlony 
set out for the neighbouring town to renew her ac- 
quaintance with her old friends. It was winter by that 
time, and winter is seldom very gentle in Cumberland; 
but she was too much interested to be detained by the 
weather. She had said nothing to Wilfirid on the snb- 
ject, and it starüed her a little to find him standing at 
the door waiting for her, careftilly dressed, which was 
not usually a faculty of bis, and evidently prepared to 
accompany her. When she opened the Gottage door to 
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go out, and saw him, an anaccountable panic seized 
her. There he stood in the sunshine, — not gay and 
thonghtless like hiB brother Hngh, nor preoccupied like 
Islay, — with his keen eyes and sharp ears, and mind 
that seemed always to lie in wait for something. The 
recollection of the one thing which she did not want to 
be known had come strongly to her mind once more at 
that particular moment; a little tremor had ran throngh 
her Frame — a sense of half-painfal , half-pleasant ex- 
citement. When her eye feil on Wilfrid, she went back 
a Step unconsciously , and her heart for the moment 
seemed to stop beating. She wanted to bring her 
friends to Kirtell, to show them her boys and make 
them acquainted with all her life; and probably, had it 
been Hugh, he would have accompanied her as a 
matter of course. But somehow Wilfrid was different. 
Without knowing what her reason was, she feit re- 
luctant to undergo the first questionings and reminis- 
cences with this keen spectator standing by to hear 
and see all, and to demand explanation of matters 
which it might be difficult to explain. 

"Did you mean to go with me, Will?" she said. 
"But you know we cannot leave Aunt Agatha all by 
herseif. I wanted to see you to ask you to be as 
agreeable as possible while I am gone." 

"I am never agreeable to Aunt Agatha," said Will; 
"she always liked the others best; and besides, she 
does not want me, and I am going to take care of 
you." 

"Thank you," said Mary, with a smile; "but I 
don't want you either for to-day. We shall have so 
many things to talk about — old afiPairs that you would 
not understand." 
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"I like tliat sort of thing," said Will; "I Hke 
listening to women^s talk — especially when it is 
about things I don^t understand. It.is always some- 
thing new." 

Mary smiled, bnt there was something in his per* 
sistence that frightened her. "My dear Will, I donH 
want you to-day," she said with a slight shiver, in 
spite of herseif. 

"Why, mamma?" said Will, with open eyes. 

He was not so well bronght up as he ought to 
haye been, as everybody will perceive. He did not ac- 
cept his mother^s decision, and put away his Sunday 
hat, and say no more abont it. On the contrary, he 
looked with suspicion (as she thonght) at her, and kept 
his Position — surprised and remonstrative, and not 
disposed to give in. 

"Will," said Mis. Oohterlony, "I will not have you 
with me, and that must be enough. These are all 
people whom I have not seen since you were a baby. 
It may be a trial for us all to meet, for I don't know 
what may have happened to them. I can speak of my 
a&irs before you, for you — know them all," Mary 
went on with a momentary faltmng; "but it is not to 
be supposed that they could speak of iheirs in the pre- 
sence of a boy they do not know. Go now and amuse 
yourself, and don^t do anything to frighten Annt 
Agatha*, and you can come and meet me by the evening 
train." 

But she could not get rid of a sense of fear as she 
left him. He was not like other boys, from whose mind 
a little contradiction passes away almost as soon as it 
is spoken. He had that stränge faculty of connecting 
one thing with another, which is sometimes so valuable, 
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and sometimes leads a livelj intellect so mach astray; 
and if ever he should come to know that there was 
anything in his mother^s history which she wished to 

keep concealed from him . It was a foolish thought, 

bnt it was not the less painAil on that aocount Mary 
had come to the end ef her little jonmey before she 
got free from its influence. The nnited hoosehold at 
the cottage was not rieh enough to possess anything in 
the shape of a carriage, bat they were near the rail- 
way, which served almost the same parpose. It seemed 
to Mrs. Ochterlony as if the twelve intervening years 
were bat a dream when she foond herseif in a drawing^ 
room which had ahready taken Mrs. Kirkman's imprint, 
and breathed of her in every comer. It was not sach 
a room, it is trae, as the hot Indian Chamber in which 
Mary had last seen the colonePs wife. It was one of 
the most respectable and sombre, as well as one of the 
best of the hoases which let themselyes frimished, with 
an eye to the of&cers. It had red cartains and red 
carpets, and blinds drawn more than half way down; 
and there were two or three boxes, with a significant 
slit in the lid, distribated aboat the different tables. 
In the centre of the roand table before the fire there 
was a little trophy bailt ap of small Indian gods, which 
were no doabt English manafactare, bat which had 
been for a long time Mrs. Kirkman's text, and qaite 
inyalaable to her as a proof of the heathen darkness, 
which was her favoarite sabject; and at the foot of this 
agly pyramid lay a little heap of pamphlets, reports of 
all the societies ander heaven. Mary recognised, too, 
as she sat and waited, the large brown-paper cover, in 
which^she knew by experience Mrs. EJrkman^s favoarite 
tracts were enclosed; and the little basket which con-* 
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tained a smaller roll, and which had room besides oc- 
casionally for a little tea and sngar, when circumstances 
made them necessary; and the book with limp boards, 
in which the Coloners wife kept her list of names, 
with little biographical comments opposite, which had 
once amnsed the subaltems so much when it feil into 
their hands. She had her sealed book besides, with a 
Bramah lock, which was far too sacred to be revealed 
to profane eyes ; bnt yet, perhaps, she liked to tantalize 
profane eyes with the sight of its undiscoverable riches, 
for it lay on the table like the rest This was how 
Mary saw at a glance that, whatever might have hap- 
pened to the others, Mrs. Kirkman at least was qnite 
unchanged. 

She came gliding into the room ä minute after, so 
like herself that Mrs. Ochterlony feit once more that 
time was not, and that her life had been a dream. She 
folded her visitor in a silent embrace, and kissed her 
with inexpressible meaning, and fanned her cheeks 
with those two long locks hanging out of curl, which 
had been her characteristic embellishments since ever 
any one remembered. The light hair was now a little 
grey, bnt that made no difference to speak of either in 
colour or general aspect; and, so far as any other 
change went, those intervening years might never have 
been. 

"My dear Mary!" she said at last. "My dear 
friend! Oh, what a thought that little as we deserve 
it, we should have been hoth spared to meet again!" 

There was an emphasis on the hoth which it was 
very touching to hear; and Mary naturally could not 
bnt feel that the wonder ,and the thankfulness were 
chiefly on her own account 
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"I am very glad to see you again," she said, feel- 
ing her heart yearn to her old friend — "and so en- 
tirely nnchanged.^^ 

"Oh, I hope not," said Mrs. Kirkman. "I hope 
we have hoth profited by our opportunities , and made 
some retum for so many mercies. One great thing I 
have looked forward to ever since I knew we were 
Coming here, was the thonght of seeing yon again. You 
know I always considered yon one of my own little 
flock, dear Mary! one of those who would be my 
crown of rejoicing. It is such a pleasnre to have yon 
again." 

And Mrs. Kirkman gave Mrs. Ochterlony another 
kiss, and thonght of the woman that was a sinner with 
a gnsh of sweet feeling in her heart. 

As for Mary, she took it very quietly, having no 
inclination to be affronted or offended — but, on the 
contrary, a kind of satisfaction in finding all as it used 
to be; the same thonghts and the same kind of talk, 
and every thing unchanged, while all with herseif had 
changed so much. "Thank you," she said; "and now 
teil me about yourself and about them all; the Hes- 
keths and the Churchills, and all our old friends. I am 
thirsting to hear about them, and what changes there 
may have been, and how many are here." 

"Ah, my dear Mary, there have been many changes," 
said Mrs. Kirkman. "Mrs. Churchill died years ago 

— did you not hear? — and in a very much more 
prepared state of mind, I trust and hope; and he has a 
curacy somewhere, and is bringing up the poor children 

— in his own pemidous views, I sadly fear." 

"Has he pemicious views?" said Mary. "Poor 
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Mrs. Churchill — and yet one could not have looked 
for anything eise." 

"Don't say poor," said Mrs. Kirkman. "It is good 
for her to have been taken away from the evil to come. 
He is very lax, and always was very lax. You know 
how litüe he was to be depended upon at the Station, 
and how mach was thrown upon me, unworthy as I 
am, to do; and it is sad to think of those poor dear 
children brought up in such opinions. They are very 
poor, but that is nothing in comparison. Captain Hes- 
keth retired when we came back to England. They 
went to their own place in the country, and they are 
very comfortable, I believe — too comfortable, Mary. 
It makes them forget things that are so much more 
precious. And I doubt if there is anybody to say a 
faithful Word — " 

"She was very kind," said Mary, "and good to 
everybody. I am very sorry they are gone." 

"Yes, she was kind," said Mrs. Kirkman, "that 
kind of natural amiability which is such a delusion. 
And everything goes well with them," she added, with 
a sigh: "there is nothing to rouse them up. Oh, Mary, 
you remember what I said when your pride was brought 
low — anything is better than being let alone." 

Mrs. Ochterlony began to feel her old Opposition 
stirring in her mind, but she refrained heroically, and 
went on with her interrogatory. "And the doctor," 
she said, "and the Askells? — they are still in the re- 
giment I want you to teil me where I can find Emma, 
and how things have gone with her — poor child! 
but she ought not to be such a baby now." 

Mrs. Kirkman sighed. "No, she ought not to be 
a baby," she said. "I never like to judge any one, 

MadQHua Mary, L 21 
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and I would like you to form your own opinion, Mary. 
She too has little immortal soals committed to her; and 
oh! it is sad to see how little people think of such a 
trust — whereas others who would have given their 
whole souls to it — But no doubt it is all for the 
best. I have not asked you yet how are your dear 
boys? I hope you are endeavouring to make them 
grow in grace. Oh, Mary, I hope you have thought 
well over your responsibility. A mother has so mnch 
in her hands.*^ 

"Yes," said Mrs. Ochterlony, quickly; "but they 
are very good boys, and I have every reason to be 
content with them. Hugh is at Earlston, just now, with 
his uncle. He is to succeed him, you know; and he is 
going to Oxford directly, I believe. And Islay is going 
to Woolwich if he can pass his examination. He is 
just the same long-headed boy he used to be. And 
Will — my baby; perhaps you remember what a little 
thing he was? — I think he is going to be the genius 
of the family." Mary went on with a simple effusive- 
ness unusual to her, betrayed by the delight of talking 
about her boys to some one who knew and yet did not 
know them. Perhaps she forgot that her listener^s in- 
terest could not possibly be so great as her own. 

Mrs. Kirkman sat with her hands clasped on her 
knee, and she looked in Mary^s eyes with a glance 
which was meant to go to her soul — a moumftil in- 
quiring glance which, from under the dropped eyelids, 
seemed to fall as from an altitude of scarcely human 
compassion and solicitude. "Oh, call them not good,^' 
she said. "Teil me what signs of awakening you have 
Seen in their hearts. Dear Mary, do not neglect the 
one thing needftil for your precious boys. Think of 
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their immortal souls. That is what interests me much 
more than their worldly prospects. Do you think their 
hearts have been tmly touched — " 

"I think God has been very kind to us all, and 
that they are good boys," said Mary-, "you know we 
donH think quite alike on some subjects; or, at least, 
we don't express ourselves alike. I can see you do 
as much as ever among the men, and among the 
poor — " 

"YeSj" said Mrs. ELirkman, with a sigh; " I feel un- 
worthy of it, and the flesh is weak, and I would fain 
draw back; but it happens strangdiy that there is al- 
ways a very lukewarm ministry wherever we are placed, 
my dear. I would give anything in the world to be 
but a hearer of the word like others; but yet woe is 
unto me if I neglect the work. This is some one Com- 
ing in now to speak with me on spiritual matters. I 
am at home to them between two and three; but, my 
dear Mary, it is not necessary that you, who have been 
in the position of an inquiring soul yourself, should go 
away." 

"I will come back again,^^ said Mary, rising; "and 
you will come to see me at Kirtell, will not you? It 
makes one forget how many years have passed to see 
you employed exactly as of old." 

"Ah, we are all too apt to forget how the years 
pass,^' said Mrs. Kirkman. She gave a nod of re- 
Cognition to some women who came shyly in at the 
moment, and then she took Mary's band and drew her 
a Step aside. "And nothing more has happened, Mary?*^ 
she said-, "nothing has foUowed? and there is to be 
no inquiry or anything? I am very thankfal, for your 
sake;' 

21* 
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"Inquiry!" said Mary, witli momentary amazement. 
"What kind of inquiry? what could have followed? I 
do not know what you meani" 

"I mean about — what gave us all so mucli pain 
— your marriage, Mary," said Mrs. Kirkman. "I hope 
tbere has been nothing about it again?" 

This was a very sharp trial for the superstition of 
old friendship in Mrs. Ochterlony's heart, especially as 
the inquiring souls who had come to see Mrs. Kirkman 
were within hearing, and looked with a certain subdued 
curiosity upon the visitor and the conversation. Mary's 
face flushed with a sudden buming, and indignation 
came to her aid; but even at that moment her strongest 
feeling was thankftilness that Wilfrid was not there. 

"I do not know what could have been about it," 
she said: "I am among my own people here; my mar- 
riage was well known, and everything about it, in my 
own place." 

"You are angry, dear," said Mrs. Kirkman. "Oh, 
don't encourage angry feelings; you know I never 
made any difference; I never imagined it was your 
fault. And I am so glad to hear it has made no nn- 
pleasantness with the dear boys." 

Perhaps it was not with the same charity as at first 
that Mrs. Ochterlony feit the long curls again fan her 
cheek, but still she accepted the farewell kiss. She had 
expected some ideal difference, some visionary kind of 
elevation, which would leave the same individual, yet 
a loftier kind of woman, in the place of her former 
friend. And what she had found was a person quite 
unchanged — the same woman, harder in her peculiarities 
rather than softer, as is unfortunately the most nsual 
case. The Coloners wife had the best meaning in the 
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World, and she was a good woman in her way; but not 
a dozen lives, let alone a dozen years, could have given 
her the finer sense which must come by nature, nor 
even that tolerance and sweetness of experience, whicb 
is a benefit which only a few people in the world draw 
from the passage of years. Mary was disappointed, 
but she acknowledged in her heart — having herseif 
acquired that gentleness of experience — that she had 
no right to be disappointed; and it was with a kind of 
smile at her own vain expectations that she went in 
search of Emma Askell, her little friend of old — the 
impulsive girl, who had amused her, and loved her, 
and worried her in former times. Young Askell was 
Captain now, and better off, it was to be hoped: but 
yet they were not well enough off to be in a handsome 
house, or have everything proper about them, like the 
ColoneFs wife. It was in the outskirts of the town that 
Mary had to seek them, in a house with a little bare 
garden in front, bare in its winter nakedness, with its 
little grass-plot trodden down by many feet, and show- 
ing all those marks of neglect and indifference which 
betray the stage at which poverty sinks into a muddle 
of discouragement and carelessness, and forgets ap- 
pearances. It was a dirty little maid who opened the 
door, and the house was another very inferior specimen 
of the fumished house so well known to all unsettled 
and wandering people. The chances are, that delicate 
and orderly as Mrs. Ochterlony was by nature, the 
sombre shabbiness of the place would not have Struck 
her in her younger days, when she, too, had to take 
her chance of fumished houses, and do her best, as her 
came a soldier^s wife. And then poor little Emma had 
been married too early, and began her struggling, shifty 
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life too Mon, to know anytlimg about that ddicate 
domestic order, which is half a religioiL Poor litüe 
Emma! she was as old now as Maiy had been when 
0he came back to Kirtell with her bojs, and it was 
difficalt to form anj imagmation of what time might 
have done for her. Mrs. Ochterlony went up the nanrow 
stairs with a sense of half-amnsed curiosi^, gnided not 
only by the dirty little maid, bat hj the sonnd of a 
little Yoice crying in a lamentable, endless sort of way. 
It was a kind of cry which in itself told the stoiy of 
the family — not yiolent, as if the resnlt of a sndden 
injury or fit of passion , which there was somebody by 
to console or to pnnish, bnt the endless, tedions lamenta- 
tion, which nobody took any particolar notice of, or 
cared abont 

And this was the scene that met Mrs. Ochterlony's 
eyes when she entered the room. She had sent Üie 
maid away and opened the door herseif, for her heart 
was fulL It was a shabby little room on the first 
floor, with cold Windows opening down to the floor, 
and letting in the cold Gumberland winds to chill the 
feet and aggravate the temper of the inhabitants. In 
the foreground sat a little girl with a baby sleeping on 
her knee, one little brother in &ont of her and another 
behind her chair, and that pretty air of being herseif 
the domestic centre and chief mover of everything, 
which it is at once sweet and sad to see in a child. 
This little woman neither saw nor heard the stranger 
at the door. She had been hnshing and rocking her 
baby, and, now that it had peaceably sunk to sleep, 
was about to hear her little brother's lesson, as it ap> 
peared; while at the same time addressing a word of 
remonstrance to the author of the cry, another small 
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creatnre who sat rubbing her eyes with two fat fists, 
upon the floor. Of all this gronp, the only one aware 
of Mary's appearance was the little fellow behind bis 
sister^s cbair, who lifted wondering eyes to the door, 
and stared and said nothing, after the manner of 
children. The little party was so complete in itself, 
and seemed to centre so natnrally in the eider sister, 
that the spectator feit no need to seek further. It was 
all new and unlooked-for, yet it was a kind of scene to 
go to the heart of a woman who had children of her 
own; and Mary stood and looked at the little ones, 
and at the child-mother in the midst of them, withont 
even becoming aware of the presence of the actual 
mother, who had been lying on a sofa, in a detached 
and separate way, reading a book, which she now 
thrast under her pillow, as she raised herseif on her 
cushions and gazed with wide-open eyes at her visitor, 
who did not see her. It was a woman very little like 
the pretty Emma of old times, with a hectic colonr on 
her cheeks, her hair hanging loosely and disordered by 
lying down, and the absorbed, half-awakened look, 
natural to a mind which has been suddenly roused up 
ont of a novel into an actual emergency. The hushing 
of the baby to sleep, the hearing of the lessons, the 
tedious crying of the little girl at her feet, had all 
gone on without disturbing Mrs. Askell. She had been 
so entirely absorbed in one of Jane Eyre's successors 
and Imitators (for that was the epoch of Jane Eyre in 
novels), and Nelly was so completely responsible for 
all that was going on, that the mother had never even 
roused up to a sense of what was passing round her, 
until the door opened and the stranger looked in with 
a face which was not a stranger^s face. 
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"Good gracious!" cried Mrs. Askell, springing op. 
"Oh, my Madonna, can it be yon? Are you sure it is 
you, you dear, you darling! Don't go looking at the 
children as if they were the principal, but give me a 
kiss and say it is you, — say you are sure it is youl" 

And the rapture of delight and welcome she went 
into, though it showed how weak-minded and excitable 
she was, was in its way not disagreeable to Mary, and 
touched her heart. She gave the kiss she was asked 
for, and received a flood in retum, and such embraces 
as nearly took her breath away; and then Nelly was 
summoned to take "the thing^s^^ off an easy chair, the 
only one in the room, which stood near her mother^s 
sofa. Mary was still in Mrs. AskelFs embrace when 
this command was given, but she saw the girl gather 
up the baby in her arms, and moving softly not to 
disturb the little sleeper, collect the encumbering ar- 
ticles together and draw the chair forward. No one 
eise moved or took any trouble. The bigger boy stood 
and watched behind bis sister's chair, and the younger 
one turned round to indulge in the same inspection, 
and little Emma took her fists out of her eyes. But 
tliere was nobody but the little woman with the baby 
who could get for the guest the only comfortable 
chair. 

"Now sit down and be comfortable, and let me 
look at you ; I could be content just to look at you all 
day," Said Emma. "You are just as you always were, 
and not a bit changed. It is because you have not 
had all our cares. I look a perfect fright, and as old 
as my grandmother, and I am no good for anything; 
but you are just the same as you used to be. Oh, it 
is just like the old times, seeing you! I have been in 
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such a State, I did not know what to do with myself 
since ever I knew we were coming here." 

"But I do not think you are looking old, though 
you look delicate," said Mary. "Let me make ac- 
quaintance with the children. Nelly, you used to be 
in my arms as much as your mamma's when you were 
a baby. You are just the same age as my Will, and 
you were the best baby that ever was. Teil me their 
names and how old they all are. You know they are 
all strangers to me." 

"Yes," said their mother, with a little fretfulness. 
"It was such a merey Nelly was the eldest. I never 
could have kept living if she had been a boy. I have 
been such a suffering creature, and we have been moved 
about so much, and oh, we have had so much to do! 
You can't fancy what a life we have had," cried poor 
Emma; and the mere thought of it brought tears to 
her eyes. 

"Yes, I know it is a troublesome life," said Mary; 
"but you are young, and you have your husband, and 
the children are all so well — " 

"Yes, the children are all well," said Emma; "but 
then every new place they come to, they take measles 
or something, and I am gone to a shadow before they 
are right again; and then the doctors' bills — I think 
Charley and Lucy and Emma have had everytMng^^'' 
said the aggrieved mother; "and they always take 
them so badly; and then Askell takes it into his head 
it is damp linen or something, and thinks it is my 
fault. It is bad enough when a woman is having her 
children," cried poor Emma, "without all their ill- 
nesses, you know, and tempers and bills, and every- 
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thing besides. Oh, Madonna! jou are so well off. You 
live quiet, and you know notUng abont all our cares." 

"I think I would not mind the cares," said Mary; 
"if you were quiet like me, you would not like it. 
You must come out to Kirtell for a little cbange." 

"Oh, yes, with all my heart," said Emma. "I think 
sometimes it would do me all the good in the world 
just to be out of the noise for a little, and where there 
was nothing to be found fault with. I should feel like 
a girl again, my Madonna, if I could be with you.^' 

"And Nelly must come too," said Mrs. Ochterlony, 
looking down upon the little bright, anxious, carefbl 
face. 

Nelly wasthirteen — the same age as Wilfrid; but 
she was little, and laden with the care of which her 
mother talked. Her eyes were hazel eyes, such as 
would have run over with gladness had Üiej been left 
to nature, and her brown hair curled a little on her 
neck. She was uncared for, badly dressed, and not 
old enough yet for the instinct that makes the budding 
woman mindful of herseif. But the care that made 
Emma's cheek hollow and her life a waste, looked 
sweet out of Nelly's eyes. The mother thought she 
bore it all, and cried and complained under it, while 
the child took it on her Shoulders unawares and carried 
it without any complaint Her soft little face lighted 
up for a moment as Mary spoke, and then her look 
tumed on the sleeping baby with that air half infantile, 
half motherly, which makes a child^s face like an 
angel's. 

"I do not think I could go," she said; "for the 
children are not used to the new nurse; and it would 
make poor papa so uncomfortable; and then it would 
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do mamma so much more good to be quiet for a little 
without the children — " 

Mary rose up softly just then, and, to Nelly's great 
surprise, bent over ber and kissed ber. Nobodj bat 
sucb anotber woman could bave told wbat a sense of 
envy and jeaming was in Mary's beart as sbe did it. 
How sbe wonld bave surrounded witb tendemess and 
love tbat little daugbter wbo was but a domestic slave 
to Emma Askell! and yet, if sbe bad been Mary's 
daugbter, and surrounded by love and tendemess, sbe 
would not bave been sucb a cbild. Tbe little tbing 
brigbtened and blusbed, and looked up witb a gleam 
of sweet surprise in ber eyes. "Ob, tbank you, Mrs. 
Ocbterlony," sbe said, in tbat sudden flusb of pleasure; 
and tbe two recognised eacb otber in tbat moment, and 
knitted between tbem, different as tbeir ages were, tbat 
bond of everlasting &iendsbip wbicb is made oftener 
at sigbt tban in any more cautious way. 

"Come and sit by me,*' said Emma, "or I sball be 
jealous of my own cbild. Sbe is a dear little tbing, 
and so good witb tbe otbers. Come and teil me about 
your boys. And, ob, please, just one word — we bave 
so often spoken about it, and so often wondered. Teil 
me, dear Mrs. Ocbterlony, did it never do any barm?" 

"Did wbat never do any barm?" askedMary, witb 
once more a sudden pang of tbankfulness tbat Wilfrid 
was not tbere. 

Mrs. Askell tbrew ber arms round Mary*s neck 
and kissed ber and clasped ber close. "Tbere never 
was any one like you," sbe said; "you never even 
would complain." 

r-'Tbis second assault made Mary falter and recoil, in 
spite of berself. Tbey bad not forgot, tbougb sbe 
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might have forgotten. And, what was even worse than 
words, as Emma spoke, the serious litüe womaa-child, 
wbo had won Mrs. Ochterlony's heart, raised her sweet 
eyes and looked with a mixture of wonder and onder- 
standing in Mary^s face. The child whom she would 
have liked to carry away and make her own — did 
she, too, know and wonder? There was a great deal 
of conversation after this — a great deal abont the 
Askells themselves, and a great deal about Winnie antl 
her husband, whom Mrs. Askell knew mnch more 
abont than Mrs. Ochterlony did. But it would be vaiii 
to say that anything she heard made as great an im- 
pression upon Mary as the personal allusions which 
sent the blood tingling through her veins. She went 
home, at last, with that most grateful sense of homo 
which can only be fuUy realised by those who retum 
from the enconnter of an indifferent world, and from 
friends who, thongh kind, are nätorally disposed to 
regard everything from their own point of view. It is 
sweet to have friends, and yet by times it is bitter. 
Fortunately for Mary, she had the warm circle of her 
own immediate belongings to retum into, and conld 
retire, as it were, into her citadel, and there smile at 
all the World. Her boys gave her that sweetest youth- 
ful adoration which is better than the love of lovers, 
and no painful ghost luiked in their memory — or so, 
at least, Mrs. Ochterlony thought. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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